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JANUARY 1879. 


Art. I.—Current Naturalistic Opinions concerning the 
Person of Christ. 


| oo person of Christ, the central object of interest in 

Christianity, may also be said to be its greatest 
mystery. The pillar and ground of the truth, and con- 
fessedly great, is this mystery of godliness. The catholic 
believer, who sees in Christ God manifest in the flesh, 
frankly confesses the mystery. For, while he accepts with 
unfeigned faith the doctrine of the Incarnation, and finds in 
that truth on its ethical side rest to his spirit, he feels and 
owns the speculative or scientific construction of Christ’s 
person, as God incarnate, a hard, if not an insoluble prob- 
lem. The more he has studied the history of past attempts 
at its solution, and has observed how opinion has oscillated 
between Nestorian duality and Monophysite unity, the less 
he is inclined for himself to essay the task, while still cling- 
ing with unabated earnestness to a dogma which gives him 
a God who can condescend and perform morally heroic acts, 
and earn for himself men’s devoted love by a sublime career 
of self-humiliation and self-sacrifice. 

To many the mystery of this doctrine appears too great 
to be credible, and therefore they refuse to regard it as the 
pillar and ground of the Christian religion. Their name is 
legion, and their philosophic attitude one, yet diverse. Some 
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take their stand on absolute, thorough-going naturalism, 
refusing to recognise miracle in any sphere, physical or 
moral, and therefore declining to accept even the old 
Unitarian view of Christ, according to which, while only a 
man, he was yet a perfect man. Others, while naturalistic 
in their philosophic proclivities, shrink from the thorough- 
going application of the principles with which they secretly 
sympathise, and though readily consenting to banish the 
supernatural from the physical sphere, at the expense of 
philosophic consistency retain it in the ethical, and with the 
Catholic Church confess the sinlessness of Jesus. A third 
party, though really at one with the former of these two 
schools in opinion, side with the latter in feeling, and, while 
in no instance and in no sphere recognising the veritably 
miraculous, nevertheless endeavour in their whole delinea- 
tion of Christ’s life and character to embrace in the picture 
as much as possible of the extraordinary and wonderful. 
Perhaps to these three phases of modern opinion concerning 
the Founder of our faith may be added a fourth, that, viz., 
characteristic of those who, while imbued with the scientific 
spirit of our time, and paying great deference to the 
incredulous attitude of science towards the miraculous, can 
scarcely be regarded as occupying any definite philosophic 
position. Men belonging to this school are quite willing to 
accept the account Jesus gave of himself, as far as they can 
gather it from the evangelic records. Turning away from 
the multifarious theological controversies concerning the 
Person of Christ, as matters which they cannot understand, 
and with which they have no sympathy, they go back to the 
fountainhead and try to put themselves in the position of 
those who were eye and ear witnesses of the Word, and to 
form for themselves an impression of him at first hand. 
And the impression they do form is very much the same as 
that expressed by Peter at Cxsarea-Philippi when he said: 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” When 
asked what they mean by such words, they reply in effect, 
We cannot tell. ‘The power of Christ is to be felt, not 
explained.” You may, if you like, manufacture theological 
dogmas out of them ; it is quite possible that they can “‘ by 
the kind of ingenuity common among professional theo- 
logians be brought within the proper lines of accepted 
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opinion.” But it is not worth while to do so; it is “a 
pitiful waste of time.”' 

To all these schools of opinion the Person of Christ is a 
mystery not less than to those who cordially accept as their 
own belief the creeds of the Church Catholic. To whom 
shall we go to escape mystery? The personality of his 
beloved Master was a great mystery to the disciple Peter. 
But was it less of a mystery to the multitude which was 
broken up into parties in reference to the question, Who is 
this Son of Man ?—some saying he is John the Baptist, others 
he is Elias, and others he is Jeremias, or one of the pro- 
phets ? In like manner, it is vain for one who is perplexed 
by the mystery of the orthodox doctrine concerning Christ 
to go in hope of relief to any one of the parties we have 
discriminated as existing in our day. One and all of them, 
whether confessedly or not, believe in a Christ who is a 
mystery; insomuch that the element of mysteriousness 
must be set aside altogether as a test of truth or falsehood, 
and our faith be made to rest on entirely different grounds. 
It may be worth while to enter into some detail in proof of 
this assertion ; for it is a great help to faith to realise dis- 
tinctly and clearly the alternatives. Simon Peter having 
asked himself the question, To whom shall we go if we leave 
Jesus ? and having clearly perceived that he could not better 
his position, remained where he was, contenting himself 
with the Master he had hitherto followed in spite of all 
drawbacks. So we, when tempted to abandon the concep- 
tion of Christ which the church has taught us, because of its 
acknowledged difficulties, do well to ask ourselves, Shall we 
escape difficulty by exchanging that conception for any other 
offered us by current opinions? and to take pains to arrive 
at a well-considered answer. 

1. The first of the four above specified forms of current 
opinion concerning Christ, that of thorough-going natural- 
ism, does not homologate the sentiment of the apostle, 
‘‘ confessedly great is the mystery of godliness,” as presented 
in the history and character of Jesus of Nazareth. It 
flatters itself that by the consistent unflinching application 
of its fundamental principle, the miraculous impossible, to 
the evangelic biography, it gets rid of all mystery. It finds 

' Vide Haweis, Current Coin, pp. 312, 313, London: King & Co. 1877. 
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there indeed a marvel of piety, but no miracle; a singularly 
good and wise man worthy of all love and admiration, but 
no sinless perfect being; a perfect man being a breach in 
the continuity of human history, a contradiction of the law 
that all which is real is relative, a moral miracle, and there- 
fore an impossibility not less than the raising of a dead man 
to life would be. But do the advocates of this view really 
get rid of all mysterious elements in the life of Jesus, or do 
they accomplish more than to satisfy themselves that on 
their principles there ought to be none? Let us see. In 
the first place, if Jesus be a man not without sin, as he is 
bound to be on their principles, how comes it to pass that 
it is so hard, even for those who apply themselves to the 
task with every good-will, to accuse him of sin on the basis 
of the Gospel record? We all know that many attempts 
have been made by men of this school to establish a charge 
of moral culpability against Jesus, and we also know how 
very much the reverse of signal successes these have been. 
In absence of more important material for such an accusa- 
tion, the blasphemers of the Son of Man have been obliged 
to content themselves with such paltry things as these: 
that harsh word to his mother at Cana; the perversely 
mystic style of the sermon on the bread of life in the syna- 
gogue of Capernaum, “ bristling with statements fitted to 
irritate and disgust hearers;” the sentence in the intercessory 
prayer: ‘‘I pray not for the world, but for them whom thou 
hast given me;” the direction given to the disciples to let 
an offender who refuses to confess his fault be unto them as 
an heathen man and a publican; the harsh treatment of 
the Syro-Phenician woman; the heartless reply to the 
disciple who would bury his father, “‘Let the dead bury 
their dead.”’ Contemptible arguments surely to bring 
against the doctrine of Christ’s sinlessness, which it were a 
mistake in an apologist to honour with a serious reply, but 
which well deserve the indignant rebuke of a distinguished 
American divine: ‘‘ These and such like specks of fault are 
discovered, as they think, in the life of Jesus. So graceless 
in our conceit have we of this age grown, that we can think 
it a point of scholarly dignity and reason to spot the only 
perfect beauty that has ever graced our world with such 
1 See Pécaut, Le Christ et la Conscience, p. 250, Paris, 1863, 
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discovered blemishes as these! As if sin could ever need 
to be made out against a real sinner in this small way of 
special pleading ; or as if it were ever the way of sin to err 
in single particles or homeopathic quantities of wrong. A 
more just sensibility would denounce this malignant style 
of criticism as a heartless and really low-minded pleasure 
in letting down the honours of goodness.”' We sympathise 
with Bushnell’s scorn and indignation, but at the same 
time we feel that the small captious critics of Jesus are to 
be pitied as well as denounced. Their philosophy requires 
them to speak evil words against the Son of Man, and if the 
materials for cursing are very scanty, what course is left for 
the Balaams of modern unbelief than to make the most of 
such as are available? In no other way can we account for 
the fact of such a grave and serious writer as Keim con- 
descending to notice the incidents already referred to, and 
others of similar nature, as blemishes in the character of 
Jesus.” 

Some writers of this school are fair enough to admit that 
the faults chargeable on our Lord are few and small, and 
find themselves under the necessity of accounting for the 
fact, in harmony with the assumption of naturalistic philo- 
sophy, that he must have been, like all other men, in 
serious respects morally defective. One thing very specially 
insisted on in this connection is the fragmentary nature of 
our sources of information. ‘‘ Suppose,” says Pécaut, ‘no 
reliable indication of imperfection should be found in the 
history of Jesus, what inference could be drawn therefrom ? 
We possess only fragments of his biography, and fragments 
relative to his public life; that is, to that which is best in 
the history of a man devoted to the good of others. Do you 
not know that the discourses and the public acts of every 
one of us are better than our internal state? Is that 
hypocrisy ? God forbid; only the best of men speak and 
act as they wish to be in the bottom of their hearts. But 
what information have we as to the infancy of Jesus, his 
private and family history, and finally, as to his inner 
life?”* We might reply, We have the testimony of those 

? Bushnell, Nature and the Supernatural, chap. x. 


* Vide Geschichte Jesu von Nazara, vol. iii. p. 641. 
3 Le Christ et la Conscience, p. 240. 
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who knew him intimately during the period of his public 
ministry, and had access to information concerning the 
antecedent period, who even in his life-time spoke of Jesus 
as the Holy One, and after his death spoke of him as such 
absolutely and without qualification. But we are told that 
the testimony of the disciples and apostles, while justly 
making a favourable impression on the whole, does not go 
beyond the similar testimony borne by Xenophon to Socrates, 
who nevertheless, by his own confession, was not a sinless 
man.’ We are thus thrown back on what is, after all, the 
most convincing evidence of the sinlessness of Jesus, viz., 
the utter absence of all trace of any consciousness of sin on 
his part. It is surely a very striking thing to find one 
whose moral perceptions were so delicate; who knew so 
well what was in man; who could see beneath a fair exterior 
rottenness and dead men’s bones; who discerned fleshly 
sin even in licentious thoughts and looks; who had such 
abhorrence of vanity, pride, ostentation, and other sins of 
the spirit universally committed in the world, and commonly 
treated as no sins at all, bearing himself throughout as one 
who had no part in these sins of the flesh and spirit, though 
not exempted from experience of temptation. It is doubt- 
less a ready suggestion that admiring attached disciples 
were not likely to record words or facts indicative of a sense 
of moral shortcoming. But it deserves to be noticed that 
the evangelists have not been afraid to record facts which 
might easily be mistaken for, and have in fact been mis- 
taken for, proofs of moral infirmity, as, e.g., the clearing of 
the temple, and very specially the great philippic against 
the religious heads of the people, whi¢éh Renan and others 
have regarded as an evidence that Jesus had lost his self- 
possession, and grown intemperate and fanatical in feeling ; 
a fact, if it were a fact, certainly revealing great moral 
weakness. Then it is further to be observed that the ques- 
tion is not one of mere suppression of inconvenient facts 
which might reflect on the character of one’s hero. The 
real state of the case is that Jesus throughout bears himself 
as no one could who had the consciousness of moral short- 
coming. By artless narration, as opposed to artistic 
invention, the evangelists have set before us a man who 


' Keim, Jesu von Nazara, vol. iii. p. 641. 
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seems constantly surrounded by the sunlight of a good 
conscience, void of offence towards God and towards men, 
entirely exempt from the dark moods of men who have 
passed through moral tragedies, having no occasion to 
exclaim with a Paul, ‘‘Oh, wretched man that I am!” or 
to confess that the good he would, that he did not; and the 
evil he would not, that he did. Utterly remote from Pelagian 
views of human character and conduct, he walks about on 
this earth as one who enjoys perfect unbroken fellowship 
with his Father in heaven, and whose relations to men are 
regulated wholly by the love of righteousness and the spirit 
of mercy. He is the one man in human history who seems 
to have no consciousness of sin, his only relation to the sin 
of the world, to all appearance, being that of one who bears 
it in his heart as a burden by sympathy, and who, in some 
mysterious way, hopes to bear it away and destroy it; not 
a sinner, but a saviour from sin, come to save the morally 
lost by his love in life and in death. 

This absence of all consciousness of moral shortcoming in 
one characterised by such exceptional depth and strength of 
moral conviction, is a second element of mystery in the per- 
son of Christ, which must greatly puzzle those who refuse to 
see in him one ‘who knew no sin.” Granting that the 
paucity of censurable materials in his recorded public life 
may be plausibly explained, this phenomenon cannot easily 
be accounted for. Had Jesus been a Greek, it might have 
been less unintelligible; for the spirit of the Greeks was 
much more sensitive to beauty than to sin, and it was possible 
for one belonging to the Hellenic race to walk about with 
serene, smiling countenance and light heart, though he had 
committed moral offences, his past misdeeds possibly present 
to his consciousness as occurrences, but no burden to his 
conscience as transgressions. But Jesus belonged to a race 
which had been trained by a stern legal discipline to regard 
sin as a terrible reality. By the law had come to him, as to 
other Jews, if not the knowledge of sin, at least a highly 
educated conscience, a trained faculty of discernment between 
right and wrong, and an acute sense of the importance of 
moral distinctions. And the wonder and the mystery is, 
that with the Jewish conscience did not come to this man, as 
to others, the ordinary consciousness of sin. When we say 
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this we do not forget that there were other Jews in whom 
something superficially resembling this strange combination 
presented itself, self-satisfaction associated with the habit of 
moral discernment. There were men who could see and 
severely condemn sin in others, and yet see little or no sin 
in themselves; who beheld the mote that was in their 
brother’s eye, and considered not the beam that was in their 
own; who could stand in the temple and thank God that 
they were not as other men, and with much unction recite 
their own virtues, while drawing out a catalogue of other 
men’s vices. There were Pharisees, with consciences like a 
policeman’s lantern, with its light side turned outward 
towards the breaker of the laws, and its dark side towards 
their guardian. But we cannot account for the mystery 
connected with the moral consciousness of Jesus by likening 
him to this class of men; and so far as we are aware it has 
not occurred to any one to suggest such a solution. Jesus 
was no Pharisee; he was the scourge of Pharisees, the 
unsparing exposer and denouncer of their moral obliquity, 
hypocrisy, and pride; the moral antipodes of the class in 
spirit and in judgment, loving those whom they despised, 
exalting to the place of supreme importance duties and 
virtues which they neglected, and regarding as trivialities 
practices which seemed to them of vital moment. And yet 
he agreed with the Pharisees in this, that he had not the 
consciousness of sin; he did not, he could not say, “‘ God be 
merciful to me the sinner ;” he felt not the need of repent- 
ance. Would not the Son of Man be almost tempted to 
regard this resemblance as a misfortune? He who so 
intensely loved the publicans and sinners, and whose spirit 
shrank back with such revulsion and loathing from Pharisaic 
self-righteousness, would rather have taken his place with 
the poor publican who stood afar off with downcast eyes, and 
smiting on his breast exclaimed, ‘‘ God be merciful to me the 
sinner,” than with the self-satisfied Pharisee who said, ‘‘God, 
I thank thee that I am not as other men are.” He certainly 
would have done it if he could, and he did that which came 
as near to it as possible. Since he could not repent, he felt 
for those who needed repentance; since he could not bear 
the burden of personal demerit, by an unspeakably deep and 
tender sympathy he took on his spirit the burden of those 
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who were heavy laden with guilt; since he could not know 
sin, he made himself a sinner by identifying himself so 
closely with the sinful as to earn the honourable nickname 
of the Sinner’s Friend. 

But this beautiful unearthly compassion for the sinful, 
which has earned for Jesus the blessings of so many that 
were ready to perish, reminds us of yet another direction in 
which an explanation may be sought for the mystery of his 
moral self-consciousness. It may be supposed that his 
serenity arose out of his own faith in the gospel which he 
preached to the sinful, the gospel of God’s infinite pardoning 
mercy. He was happy in spite of shortcomings, just as any 
of us may be, just as every healthy-minded Christian is who 
believes that God has forgiven his sin, and stands in the same 
relation to him as if sin had never existed. His sky was 
cloudless, and his soul full of sunlight, because the mists 
engendered by an evil conscience had disappeared before the 
warm beams of a heavenly Father’s boundless charity. If 
a Paul or a David could attain to a joy unmarred by the 
memory of past transgression, through faith in the loving- 
kindness and multitudinous tender mercies of God, why not 
a Jesus? If it was possible for a weeping penitent to go into 
peace on hearing the soothing words: ‘‘ Thy faith hath saved 
thee,” why may not the speaker himself have entered into 
peace by the same door? May not his confidence in the 
power of faith to conduct to peace have been based on his 
own experience? It is painful to one who believes in the 
Sinless One to ask such questions, but we cannot deny that 
from the point of view of those who do not share our belief 
they are not irrelevant. What, then, shall we sayin reply? 
We must remind unbelievers of another well-ascertained fact 
in the history of Jesus, viz., that he claimed to be the Judge 
of men, a claim which could not reasonably be made except 
by one who stood on a different moral level from other men. 
The fact of the claim and its moral significance are admitted 
by theologians of eminence belonging to the naturalistic 
school, as, e.g., by Dr Baur of Tubingen. This able writer, it 
need hardly be said, has no faith in a future judgment of the 
world, as popularly conceived. In his hands the judicial 
function of Christ resolves itself into the critical power of the 
truth. “If,” he says, “we regard the doctrine and activity 
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of Jesus from the ethical point of view, under which it is to 
be placed according to the Sermon on the Mount and the 
parables, it belongs thereto essentially that that doctrine 
and activity must be the absolute standard for the judgment 
of the moral worth and the actions and conduct of men. 
According to the diverse attitude of men towards the doctrine 
of Jesus, as the ground law of the kingdom of heaven, they 
are divided into two essentially different classes, whose moral 
worth, brought to its absolute expression, is expressed by 
the contrast of everlasting blessedness and everlasting dam- 
nation. But what holds in the first place of the doctrine of 
Jesus holds also in the next place of his person, so far as he 
is the originator and promulgator of the same. With his 
doctrine his person is inseparably connected. He is the con- 
crete embodiment of the eternal significance of the absolute 
truth of his doctrine. Is it his doctrine according to which 
the moral worth of men is to be judged for all eternity ? then 
he it is who speaks the sentence as the future judge of 
men.”! Now, even taking Baur’s account of Christ’s judi- 
cial function, what a high claim it involves. It implies that 
Jesus regarded himself as the moral idea realised. For his 
claim is absolute, not relative. Huis doctrine concerning the 
judgment is not, Iam the Judge in so far as I am in my 
own person a realisation of the ethical ideal, so that the 
attitude men assume towards me (knowing what they do) 
determines their attitude towards that ideal, and the same 
may be said of every good man in proportion as he realises 
in his character the ideal—not that, but, ‘‘I am the Judge,” 
without any qualifying ‘in so far.” It is true that the dis- 
ciples are promised seats beside the King, as co-judges with 
him of the tribes of Israel, even as it is said by Paul that the 
saints shall judge the world. But there is a wide interval 
between the judicial power of the saint or apostle and that 
of the Lord Jesus. Jesus is the Judge Absolute, all others— 
saints, apostles—are judges longo intervallo, and only in so 
far as they approximate the ideal which he alone realises. 
That he claimed to be the Judge absolutely appears from the 
simple fact of his representing himself ordinarily as the 
Judge exclusively, without any mention of assessors, or with 
such reference to other beings of high rank as puts them in 
1 Neue Testamentliche Theologie, p. 110. 
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the position of mere attendants; as in the account of the 
judgment in Matt. xxv., which opens with the words, ‘“‘When 
the Son of Man shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels 
with him, then shall he sit on the throne of his glory.” 

In view of the claim to be the Judge, it is impossible 
to regard the unburdened condition of Christ’s conscience 
as the simple result of strong faith in divine forgiveness. 
That claim is rather a proof that he who advances it does 
not feel the need of forgiveness; and if the state of mind 
indicated by the claim be regarded as a hallucination, then 
the claim itself must be reckoned as a third element of 
mystery in the moral aspect of Christ’s person, which cannot 
but perplex those who refuse to see in him anything out of 
the common course. Here is one who is ex hypothesi a 
sinner, and, judging from the analogy of other men of out- 
standing force and magnitude of character, probably a great 
sinner, arrogating to himself the position of Judge of the 
sinful, entitled, in discharge of his official functions, to say 
to the impenitent, ‘‘ Depart from me, ye cursed, into the 
eternal fire.” Is this a part we should expect such an one 
to aspire to? Is the claim to exercise such tremendous 
functions a psychologically probable one in the mouth of 
one who is himself a transgressor ? We could imagine one 
who had sinned even grievously, and repented of his sin, 
preaching the doctrine of a judgment to come with great 
emphasis, seeking to persuade men as one who himself 
knew the terror of the Lord. So preached judgment Paul, 
the penitent and pardoned persecutor. But to preach judg- 
ment is a different thing from proclaiming one’s self the 
Judge. Or we could imagine one who had been character- 
ised by great moral frailty, and who was in the habit of 
looking on his own shortcomings and those of other men in 
a genial, indulgent way, as the effect of temperament, cir- 
cumstances, and so forth, after the fashion of a Rousseau 
or a Burns, denying a judgment to come; representing 
Death as the great redeemer, setting the soul free from its 
base corporeal companion to rise to its native element of 
goodness, and to the society of blessed spirits who delight 
in virtue. But not only to bea preacher of judgment, but 
to proclaim one’s self the Judge, becomes none save one 
who is at once holy, harmless, undefiled, and in character 
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separate from sinners, and yet able, through his power of 
sympathy and his experience of temptation, to give due 
weight to all extenuating considerations. Such an one the 
Scriptures represent Jesus to have been—sinless, therefore 
entitled to be the Judge ; tempted in all points as we are, 
therefore able to temper judgment with mercy. 

In the foregoing observations we have confined ourselves 
to the personal character, as distinct from the public career, 
of Jesus, and have simply sought to emphasise these three 
questions : If Jesus was the sinful erring man naturalism 
requires him to be, whence comes it that it is so difficult 
from the record of his life to convince him of sin, that in 
his whole demeanour no trace of a consciousness of moral 
shortcoming can be discerned, that he claims to himself 
the right to be the Judge of all men? When we pass from 
this restricted region of inquiry to the wider sphere of the 
public ministry, materials for a proof that to naturalism the 
character of Jesus must be a hopeless puzzle greatly multiply 
on our hands. Here indeed the naturalistic critic would 
find no difficulty in convicting the subject of his criticism 
of sin and folly. The difficulty rather is that sin and folly 
are so apparent and glaring, that it becomes hard to under- 
stand how they could be united with so much wisdom and 
goodness, as all must confess to have been manifested in the 
career of the prophet of Nazareth. The central points of 
interest in this department are the claims of Jesus to be the 
Messiah, and the necessity laid upon him by that claim of 
playing the part of a thaumaturge. That Jesus did make 
such a claim, and that the claim carried along with it an 
obligation to be, or at least to seem, a miracle-worker, are 
positions generally admitted. But from the naturalistic 
point of view, the Messiah idea was a hallucination, and 
miracles are impossible. Consequently Jesus, in giving 
himself out for the Messiah, if not a deliberate deceiver, 
must have been himself the victim of a national delusion, 
and in undertaking to work miracles must have degraded 
himself to the level of a conjurer. But how to reconcile 
such imposture, self-delusion, and quackery with the wis- 
dom and the moral simplicity so conspicuous in Jesus? 
Naturalism is here obliged to make patronising apologies 
for its hero; in order, if possible, to mitigate the moral con- 
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tradictions in his character. Baur tells us that Jesus could 
not do otherwise than claim to be the Messiah, if he wished 
to gain for his religion a starting-point from which it could 
go forth to conquer the world. Christianity, as Jesus con- 
ceived it, had indeed nothing narrow or Judaistic about it: 
its essential characteristics were spirituality and univer- 
sality ; it was a purely moral religion, and therefore a reli- 
gion for all mankind. But then Jesus himself was a Jew, 
and therefore the universal religion must find its cradle 
among the Jewish people. But no religious movement had 
any chance of taking a hold on the Jewish mind unless it 
consented to take its form from the Messianic idea. In other 
words, Jesus, in order to gain influence in his own country, 
and so to make a beginning in the conquest of the world, 
must call himself the Christ, and offer himself to his fellow- 
countrymen as the fulfilment of the Messianic hope, know- 
ing full well that that hope, as cherished by them, and as 
expressed in Old Testament prophecy, was a dream that 
could never be realised; accommodating himself to a delu- 
sion for their good, and for the ultimate good of the world. 
Similar apologies are made by Renan for the thaumaturgic 
element in Christ’s career. He cannot deny that actions 
which would now be considered signs of folly held a promi- 
nent place in the life of Jesus. His historic conscience will 
not allow him to listen too much to nineteenth century 
repugnances, and to attempt to rescue the character of 
Jesus by suppressing facts which in the judgment of con- 
temporaries were of the first importance. But he does not 
feel that these facts give any occasion for concern about the 
character of Jesus. The thaumaturgic aspect of his public 
career is after all but a spot on the sun. Who would think 
of sacrificing to that unwelcome side the sublime side of 
such a life? It is enough to say that the miracles of Jesus 
were a violence done to him by his age, a concession ex- 
torted from him by a temporary necessity. The exorcist 
and the thaumaturge have passed away, but the religious 
reformer will live for ever.'' Plausible apologies both, but 
how inconsistent with the well-ascertained spirit of Him 
who said, ‘“‘ My kingdom is not of this world.” The Jesus 
of Baur and Renan says in effect: I must mix a certain 
' Vie de Jesus, p. 268. 
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amount of the alloy of falsehood with the pure gold of truth 
in order that it may gain currency in the world. The Jesus 
of the Gospels says: I decline to act on the principle of 
worldly prudence, and am content with what success is 
compatible with perfect truthfulness ; and because he reso- 
lutely adhered to this programme the world found him an 
intolerable nuisance, and nailed him to a cross. 

2. But we must leave this topic, and go on to notice very 
briefly the second of the four forms of current opinion con- 
cerning the authority of our faith enumerated at the com- 
mencement, that, viz., which sees in him no sin, and devoutly 
reveres him as the Ideal Perfect Man. This view is familiar 
to all as that held by Unitarians such as Martineau and 
Channing, but we may connect it here with the name of 
Schleiermacher, as having in his system a peculiar philoso- 
phic significance. Schleiermacher’s doctrine concerning 
Christ is this: As the original source of Christian life he 
must, while a historical individual, at the same time be an 
Ideal Person, in whom the ideal of humanity is fully realised. 
As the Ideal Man, while like all men, in virtue of the identity 
of his human nature, he differs from all through the constant 
vigour of his God-consciousness, which was a proper being 
of God in him, implying absolute freedom from moral taint, 
and from intellectual error in all things pertaining to his 
mission as a religious teacher. In Christ the ideal of 
humanity was for the first time realised; man as at first 
created fell short of the ideal, so that Christ is the comple- 
tion and crown of the creation. It will be seen at a glance 
that this Christology, though coming short of orthodoxy, 
rises above the plane of naturalism into the region of the 
miraculous. Christ is, if not physically, at least ethically, 
a miracle; he alone of all men exhibiting in perfect and 
unvarying strength the God-consciousness, and maintaining 
with God a fellowship undisturbed by sin. Now, the philo- 
sophie significance of this Christology as taught by Schleier- 
macher is, that in his theology it is a departure from the 
general tendency of hissystem. It is a supernatural element 
in a creed which is predominantly influenced bya naturalistic, 
Pantheistic spirit. This inconsistency is characteristic of 
Schleiermacher. He is neither a Pantheist nor a Theist in 
his philosophy and theology, but a mixture of both. This 
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fact explains the difficulty which every reader of the Christ- 
liche Glaube feels in clearly apprehending the author’s 
meaning. Schleiermacher, unlike most Germans, writes a 
good pure style, and yet somehow you feel that there is a 
haze upon the page which prevents you from seeing distinctly 
the thoughts presented. You read the passage again with 
increased attention, like one straining his eyes to see some 
object in moonlight, and still you fail to see the idea clearly. 
The reason is that it is moonlight through which you are 
looking—the moonlight of Christian faith reflected from the 
Christian consciousness of the writer upon the dark planet 
of a Pantheistic philosophy. Strauss, with his usual sagacity, 
hit the truth about Schleiermacher when he said, that he 
had pounded Christianity and Pantheism to powder, and 
had so mixed them that no man could tell where Pantheism 
ended and where Christianity began. We cannot go wrong, 
however, in assuming that it was Christianity and not Pan- 
theism that led Schleiermacher to acknowledge in clear 
unambiguous terms the sinlessness of Jesus. His Pantheism 
prevented him from recognising in Christ an incarnation of 
God in the sense of the creeds, and made him willing to 
abandon much of the miraculous in Christ’s history, to treat 
as doubtful the miraculous conception, and to resolve the 
resurrection into a revival to consciousness from a state of 
suspended animation. But he was too much a Christian to 
be capable of following Pantheism as his leader in the ethical 
region. Pantheistic philosophy teaches that it is not the 
way of the ideal to realise itself in an individual, but only in 
the species, therefore Jesus as an individual historical person 
must have been more or less morally defective like all other 
men. To this doctrine Schleiermacher, with Moravian 
blood in his veins, and full of reverence and love towards 
the Redeemer, at whatever cost of inconsistency, could only 
give one answer: ‘‘Get thee behind me, Satan.” Let us 
honour him for his inconsistency, and see in it an involuntary 
testimony to the force of truth, a witness to the impression 
of unearthly purity which the image of Jesus makes on every 
ingenuous mind. 

It is evident that the doctrine taught in the Glaubenslehre 
of Schleiermacher concerning the person of Christ cannot 
pretend to be clear of all mystery. That gifted author did 
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his best to reduce the mystery and the miracle to a minimum, 
that he might commend his Christology to scientific and 
philosophic tastes. He taught that Christ, though the ideal 
man, and therefore a product of the creative energy of God 
out of the common course, was nevertheless but the comple- 
tion of the creation, that to which the rudimentary man of 
the first creation was destined to reach, and towards which 
the human race in its onward course had been steadily 
approximating. While therefore there was certainly mani- 
fested in Christ a divine initiative, it was an initiative which 
did no violence to the law of evolution; though there was a 
miracle, it was a small one. But it is vain to attempt by 
such representations to conciliate unbelief. A little miracle 
is as objectionable to Pantheistic naturalism as a great one ; 
the creation of a moneron, the rudest embodiment of the 
principle of life, as much an offence as the creation of a 
perfect man. If, therefore, the Christology of Schleier- 
macher has nothing more to say for itself than that it is an 
endeavour to present the faith of the church concerning its 
Founder in a form which, while retaining something distinc- 
tively Christian, shall be as inoffensive as possible on the 
score of mysteriousness, it must be pronounced an utter 
failure. It is useless for apologetic purposes, and must rest 
its claims to acceptance on other grounds.' 

3. We come now to the views of the third party referred 
to at the commencement of this article, whom we described 
as with the naturalistic school in philosophy, but with the 
supernaturalists in feeling, and as endeavouring in their 
whole delineation of Christ’s life and character to embrace 
in the picture as much as possible of the extraordinary, 
while recognising in no sphere the strictly miraculous. 
This party may be designated the mediation school, or, 
perhaps better still, the school of Sentimental Naturalism ; 
and it commands our respect by its sober, reverent manner 
of handling the Gospel history, and by the array of distin- 
guished writers of which it can boast, including Ewald, 
Keim, and Weizicker, to whom may be added the author of 
the recently published English work on the life of Christ, 

1 Beyschlag, Die Christologie des Neuen Testaments, Berlin 1866, defends 


the theory above sketched on purely exegetical grounds. For an account of 
his views see The Humiliation of Christ, p. 431, sq. 
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entitled Philochristus.' In perusing the works on the life of 
our Lord emanating from this school, one is struck with the 
extent to which they recognise the historical character of 
the Gospel, in comparison with the two lives of Jesus by 
Strauss, as also with the marked contrast in the whole tone 
and spirit of the performances. They recognise so much as 
historically true that you feel they would recognise all, if 
only their philosophy would allow them. The person of 
Christ, if not essentially divine and absolutely sinless, is yet 
in all respects unique, a veritable wunder; if some of the 
miracles be impossible, and therefore the narratives which 
record them mythical, others were actual occurrences, 
especially the healing miracles, which, though very extra- 
ordinary, were yet not contrary to or outside the course of 
nature, being explicable on the principles of ‘‘ Moral ‘Thera- 
peutics.” Even the resurrection of Jesus was, in some 
respects, a reality. The appearances of the “risen” one 
were not merely subjective visions, the hallucinations of a 
heated brain; there was an objective basis for the faith of 
the disciples. Not that the dead body of Jesus came to life 
again; that of course was impossible; but the spirit of 
Jesus, which survived his death, caused the disciples to see 
these visions, sent these manifestations from heaven as 
telegrams, so to speak, to assure them that all was well, and 
so revive their hopes. All this is, of course, very gratifying 
and very reassuring to the believing student of the evangelic 
narrative, tending to confirm him in faith, and to make him 
confident that he is not following cunningly-devised fables 
when he accepts the whole as simple truth, without even 
such abatements as an Ewald or a Keim would make. But 
while accepting thankfully the concessions of this school, 
we must bear in mind that these are apt to lead us to form 
a more favourable judgment concerning the position it 
occupies in contrast to that of Strauss and other extremely 
negative critics than it deserves. lt may be that. writers of 
this school go further than on their principles they are 


' Philochristus : Memoirs of a Disciple of the Lord. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1878. In this book the story of Christ is told in the name of one of 
his disciples, and a strange and incongruous combination of first-century faith 
and reverence with nineteenth-century naturalistic scepticism is the result. 
VOL. XXVIII.—NO. CVII. B 
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entitled to go, and that Strauss, with all his brutal irreverent 
plainness of speech, is the most reliable and consistent 
exponent of the naturalistic philosophy in its bearing on 
religious problems. Strauss himself has no doubt on the 
point. In reviewing, in the introduction to his New Life of 
Jesus, the works on the same theme which had appeared 
after the publication of his earlier Life, Strauss notices the 
views of Keim as expressed in an academical address on the 
human development of Jesus Christ, comparing them with 
those of Renan. While admitting Keim’s superiority to 
Renan in some respects, e.g., in his appreciation of the 
respective merits of the Synoptics and of John, he thinks 
him inferior to the Frenchman in this, that, while holding 
Jesus to be a purely human person, he is nevertheless not 
willing that he should be one of many, but insists on his 
being a unique individual on whose mediation all humanity 
depends. This idea of Christ he characterises as sentimental, 
and he expresses the conviction that the error of supposing 
it possible to reconcile the claim of a full and complete 
humanity in Jesus with that of a unique being elevated 
above humanity would much more clearly appear if Keim 
would undertake to write a detailed life of Jesus.' What 
Strauss desired, Keim has done, and in the Geschichte Jesu 
von Nazara we have the means of judging how far natural- 
ism can go in recognising the exceptional in the person and 
history of the Saviour. Now our verdict is that Strauss 
was right when he affirmed, that on the principles of natural- 
ism you cannot make Christ an exceptional unique person, 
but must be content to regard him as Renan has done, as a 
very remarkable man, and to recognise him as the origi- 
nator of spiritual religion, just as you recognise Socrates as 
the originator of philosophy, and Aristotle of science, that is 
on the understanding that many attempts preceded these 
masters, and that since their time important improvements 
have been made, and may yet be made, but still without 
impeaching the eminent position generally conceded to these 
great original founders. While highly appreciating much 
that is excellent in the work, and greatly valuing its positive 
and reverent spirit, we must nevertheless say that what we 
find in Keim’s History of Jesus of Nazareth is this: Natural- 
1 New Life of Jesus, i. 45. 
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ism by inflated exaggerated language striving hard to do 
justice to the extraordinary in its subject without recognising 
anything supernatural. It is a case of the frog trying to 
blow itself out into the dimensions of the ox. The very 
style of the work reveals the impossibility of the attempted 
task; a remark applicable to Ewald also, who belongs to 
the same school of sentimental naturalism. Always, when 
writers of this school come to deal with a hard problem, 
such as the miracles of Jesus, or his assertion of a peculiar 
relation to God, or his resurrection, they lose themselves in 
long involved sentences charged with mystic poetic phrase- 
ology, from which it is impossible to extract any distinct 
idea. Strauss remarks, in reference to Ewald’s treatment 
of the resurrection of Jesus, that his long, inflated rhetoric 
contains literally no fragment of an idea beyond what had 
been said by himself in his first Leben much more clearly, 
‘though assuredly with far less unction.” 

The remark is perfectly just. We remember the feeling 
of perplexity created in our mind on reading Ewald’s 
remarks on the resurrection in his work on the history of 
Christ." We supposed at the time that the obscurity was 
simply an idiosynerasy of the writer, or, it might be, the 
effect of ignorance in the reader ; till by-and-bye it dawned 
upon us that Ewald’s obscurity, like Schleiermacher’s, was 
the result of his attempting to serve two masters. The 
drift of the whole discussion is: the resurrection did not, 
could not, take place, but the beautiful dream must be dealt 
with tenderly, and its reality denied with as much sentiment 
as if you meant to affirm it. The same observation applies 
to Keim’s manner of dealing with similar topics. He is a 
sentimental anti-supernaturalist, who tries hard to affirm, 
while denying the supernatural element. The charge of 
sentimentalism he would not indeed resent, for he not only 
admits, but claims as a merit, ‘‘a pectoral” colouring in 
his delineation of the great biography. 

As it is very important to be convinced of the illegitimacy 
of this attempt to reconcile faith and scepticism, and to 
understand that we must either go further than Keim or 
Ewald in belief, or not so far, we may briefly explain Keim’s 
mode of dealing with the miraculous in Christ’s history 

' The fifth volume of his History of Israel. 
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before considering the view held by him and others of the 
same school concerning the person of Christ and his position 
in the universe. As already remarked, Keim, in common 
with all writers of the same school, recognises to a far 
greater extent than Strauss the historical character of even 
the more remarkable passages in Christ’s life as related in 
the Gospels. After all necessary deductions, he admits that 
the Gospels make on every sound mind the impression that 
in their narratives they do not rest simply on late legends 
and recent inventions, and that beyond doubt they contain 
many genuine historical facts, and possibly still more most 
genuine words of Jesus, and that it is not credible that the 
great deeds interwoven with the story are fictions. At the 
same time, being naturalistic in his philosophic view-point, 
he cannot afford to accept all the gospel ‘“‘ miracles” as 
historical; he can admit only those which, however wonder- 
ful, can be conceived to have had a natural cause. To this 
class belong the miracles of healing. Our author thinks that 
though Jesus came not to do mighty works, but to preach, 
yet he could not avoid becoming a healer of disease. Events 
carried him on into this new path, not to be called “a false 
path,” seeing that through it Jesus entered on a truly divine 
career. ‘The trust of men and their misery pressed around 
the new teacher and desired his help, though in Galilee and 
Capernaum there might be no want of physicians, male and 
female. ‘The synoptic Gospels indicate by their manner of 
narration that this was the way the healing miracles began ; 
they ascribe not at the beginning, or even at all, the 
initiative to Jesus, but to those who came seeking help. 
The sick came to him, he intensely sympathised with them; 
the question arose: Do this need of the people, and their 
appeal for help on the one hand, and my sympathy on the 
other, not indicate a new department of labour, and consti- 
tute a call to add to my work as a spiritual physician that 
of one who heals the diseases of the body? ‘The heart of 
Jesus answered Yes to this question; and so he set himself 
to heal the sick, which he did simply by a word, a word of 
faith acting on faith in the recipient of benefit. And, strange 
to say, by the two combined, the faith of Jesus revealing 
itself in confident words, and the faith of the sick exhibited 
in no less contident expectations, remarkable cures were 
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wrought: diseases of body and mind yielded to the united 
faith-storm (Glaubensturm) of healer and healed! How 
were these cures brought about? Keim discusses all the 
various hypotheses that have been suggested, such as that 
the cures were strictly medical, effected by the professional 
knowledge of Jesus, or that they were produced by magic 
arts or by magnetism, or that they were answers to prayer. 
Rejecting all these hypotheses, he maintains that the cures 
must be held to spring in the first place from the spiritual 
life of Jesus, associated with his human will-force, and with 
his religious confidence, and also with that trait of deep 
sympathy, of inwardness, of devotion, which he brought to 
the victims of the world’s woe ; and in the second place, from 
the receptivity of the healed, for as spirit works primarily 
on spirit, the co-operation of the patient is indispensable, 
and, as a matter of fact, we see that stress was laid on it by 
Jesus. He did mighty works only where there was faith. 
Regarded by the simple folks of Galilee as the great man, as 
the prophet, as the deliverer, he by his love awakened love, 
by his faith called forth faith sufficient to alter the physical 
life-course. 

Marvellous results of the Glaubensturm and the moral 
therapeutics so eloquently described. Pity only that the 
Glaubensturm could not be more frequently raised, and that 
moral therapeutics, which Matthew Arnold assures us have 
not been sufficiently studied," were not more generally 
understood! Speaking seriously, what are we to think of this 
new theory of moral therapeutics, by which men like Keim 
seek to reconcile their acceptance of the healing ‘‘ miracles ” 
with ‘their philosophic naturalism? It looks very like a 
device to hide from themselves their true position, which is 
that of men drawn in two different directions, towards faith 
by the general impression of historical truth made on their 
minds by the gospel narratives, towards unbelief by their 
philosophy. Moral therapeutics is a convenient phrase for 
a dark mysterious region into which those can take refuge 
who halt between two opinions. If it be true, as Matthew 
Arnold says, that moral therapeutics have not been suffi- 
ciently studied, it is perhaps well for him and the like of him, 
for it is the darkness of the subject that makes it serve their 

' In Literature and Dogma. 
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turn. If ever moral therapeutics should be thoroughly 
studied, and the conclusion come to that there is not much 
in them, then men like Keim and Arnold will be forced to 
do violence to their historical sense, and to treat all the 
miraculous narratives together as alike legendary. Mean- 
time they can talk in high-flown sentimental style about the 
Glaubensturm and the marvels it can work, without risk of 
immediate scientific contradiction not to be gainsaid. 

If space permitted it would be easy to shew that Keim’s 
manner of dealing with the resurrection of Jesus is equally 
unsatisfactory. His view amounts to this: The resurrection 
did not happen, yet something happened, something corres- 
ponding to the phenomena of modern spiritualism, that 
something was not a miracle in the strict sense, but it was 
a ‘‘wunder ;” ‘‘a wunder,” says Weiziicker, whose opinion 
on this topic is substantially the same as Keim’s, “‘ as truly 
as was the whole history or the person of Jesus.”' We are 
not surprised that Strauss in his new Leben Jesu expressed 
himself as curious to see what Keim would make of the 
resurrection. ‘‘ Having renounced,” he remarks, “ the 
visions spoken of by Renan, and generally excluded the 
supernatural from his treatment of the subject, there seems 
no other hypothesis open to him but that of suspended ani- 
mation. If so, he comes at last to the signal fiasco of 
falling into the wake of Schleiermacher, whose views it was 
his ambition to surpass in point of historical accuracy.” 
Keim has not fallen into that fiasco certainly, but he has 
come to a conclusion which is neither one thing nor another, 
and which Strauss apparently, with all his mental resources, 
was unable even to imagine. The old theft hypothesis 
adopted by Reimarus and kindred spirits he knew ; the swoon 
hypothesis, according to which Jesus did not die on the 
cross, held by Schleiermacher and others, he was also 
acquainted with ; the hypothesis of subjective visions, crea- 
tures of a heated brain, he himself strenuously advocated ;? 


? Untersuchungen iiber die Evangelische Geschichte, p. 573. 

? The author of Philochristus seems to adopt this hypothesis. He speaks 
of the visions as continuing for little less than a year, ‘‘ insomuch that if 
any one should adventure to set forth all the manifestations of Jesus, and the 
time and place and manner of each, I suppose that the world itself could 
not contain the books that should be written,” pp. 413, 414. Such long con- 
tinuance Keim holds to be necessary to the vision hypothesis, and the fact 
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but this new spiritualistic hypothesis of Keim’s, which 
resolves the appearances of the risen Christ into objective 
though immaterial manifestations, telegraphic messages 
from the departed Master to his disciples, he neither had 
seen in books, nor had it entered into his mind to conceive it. 

Let us now illustrate the peculiar characteristics of this 
school of theologians by the manner in which they conceive 
and represent the person of Christ. As we remarked on a 
former page, Keim does not recognise the sinlessness of Jesus; 
and a similar remark applies to Weiziacker, who speaks of 
Christ’s “‘ sinlessness” as consisting in single-hearted devo- 
tion, and of his perfection as similar to that of Paul, or any 
other devoted man. Nevertheless, while refusing to acknow- 
ledge the doctrine of the Church on this point, theologians 
of this school assign to Christ a unique place in his relation 
to God and the world. The views of Keim on this topic are 
specially emphatic. Nowhere are they expressed in a more 
characteristic manner than in the author’s discussion of the 
remarkable text in Matt. xi. 27; which he calls Christ’s 
great confession of sonship. After discussing the various 
readings of the text, and expressing his preference for the 
ancient' as against the canonical reading, he goes on to 
say :— 

“ Whichever form of the text we adopt we find therein the glory of 
Christ, and a great testimony and personal testimony in reference to his 
whole position. All is given to him by his Father, that is, the God 
whom he here for the first time distinctly calls his Father, in contrast to 
all other men. The all things given are primarily those babes, the kernel 
of the people, to whom the Father has shewn the Son ; but likewise all 
Messianic rights among men, which the faith of the people legitimises, 
and the unbelief of the wise avails not to frustrate. But what precisely 
are those mysterious intangible Messianic rights? He tells us plainly 
in the sequel. No one knew the Father except the Son, and the Son 
except the Father, and he to whom he reveals. His rights, his privilege, 
his singularity lies, above all, in the through him for the first time com- 


pleted knowledge of the Father, and in his becoming known to the 
humanity whom the Father gives him, whilst he gives it the knowledge 





that there is no evidence of anything of the kind, he holds to be conclusive 
against it. 

1 «No man knew the Father save the Son, nor the Son save the Father,” 
the clauses in our canonical Gospel being inverted and the tense changed. 
The Gnostics preferred this form because it supported their doctrine that the 
God of the Old Testament was not the God of the New, as it made Christ 
claim to be the first teacher of the Fatherhood of God. 
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of the Son. It is, in short, the representation of the highest spiritual 
truths, as the exclusive mediator of which He, at once revealer and 
revealed, is appointed for a believing obedient world of men. In this 
great thesis lie three mighty utterances. He is the first and only one 
who through him and through God has reavhed the knowledge of God 
the Father. In the second place, as he knows God, so God has known 
him. He has known God as Father, as Father of men, and yet more as 
his own Father. God has known him as Son, as Son among many, and 
yet more as the One among many, and exclusively related to each other. 
Each to the other a holy, worthy to be known, searched, discovered 
secret, they (Father and Son) incline towards each other with love, to 
discover each other, to enjoy each other, with self-satisfyiug delight, 
resting on equality of spiritual activity, of being, of nature. In the third 
place, this self-contained world of Father and Son opens itself to the 
lower world, to men, only by a free act, because they are pleased to open 
themselves up and to admit whom they choose to fellowship, and because 
the Father is still greater than the Son, even when the Son upon earth 
speaks to the ears of men; so it is finally not the Son but the Father 
who is the decisive revealer, interpreting to the spirits and hearts of men 
the Son, and in the Son himself admitting the babes, excluding the wise 
and understanding.” 


More briefly he says again :— 


“ This place is, as no other, the interpreter of the Messiah-thought of 


Jesus. If we desire to reduce it to its simplest expression, it may be 
said that Jesus sought his Messiahship in his world-historical spiritual 
achievement, that he mediated for humanity the highest knowledge of 
God, and the most complete blessed life in God.” 


The bare reading of this passage suffices to convince one 
that the writer is wading beyond his depth. How perplexing 
the second of the three thoughts he finds in the text, on the 
assumption that the speaker is no more than man, and is 
distinguised from other men only by his more intimate 
knowledge of and fellowship with God, a knowledge and fellow- 
ship even in his case not absolutely perfect! The fellowship 
of Father and Son rests, we are told, on equality of spiritual 
activity, of being, of nature, and yet all that Christ here 
claims has for its fact-basis, according to our author, only 
this, that he was the Inbringer of a higher, more satisfying 
religion, the religion of Christians, the worship of the Father 
in spirit and in truth. If this were true, it would be better, 
with Strauss, to deny the genuineness of the saying reported 
by the Evangelist in the text cited, on the ground of its 
mystic, pretentious, superhuman character, than with Keim 


' Geschichte Jesu von Nazara, ii. 384, 
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to retain it as the unnatural extravagant utterance of one 
who was neither more nor less than the first teacher of a 
new and comparatively excellent religion. The words are 
natural and sober only in the mouth of one who is something 
more and higher than this; even one who occupies the posi- 
tion towards God, and performs the functions towards the 
world of the Johannine Logos, who was with God before he 
became man, and who is the light of every man that cometh 
into the world. The saying takes us out of the historical 
incarnate life of the speaker into the sphere of the eternal 
and divine. The claim to be the exclusive revealer of God 
the Father of itself justifies this assertion. For it does not 
mean that men who through want of opportunity know not 
him, the historical Christ, must on that account be without 
such knowledge of God as is necessary unto salvation. It 
means that he is the light of every man in any land or in any 
age who has light, and that through him every one is saved 
that is saved in any place or time; and that is a claim which 
could rationally be advanced only by one concerning whom 
the affirmations contained in the opening sentence of John’s 
Gospel could be made: ‘‘In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” 

4, We might here conclude our survey, but as we have 
undertaken to give some account of current opinions respect- 
ing the author of our holy faith, we could not well omit a 
few closing sentences on a phrase of thought which can 
scarcely be said to have any philosophic basis, and of which 
the chief interest is its crudity, which is neither orthodox 
nor heterodox, simply because it stops short of the point at 
which orthodoxy and heterodoxy diverge. Prcebably the 
best representative of this nondescript school in England is 
the Rev. H. R. Haweis, one of the pulpit celebrities of 
London in connection with the Established Church, and 
author of several well-known books in which opinions on all 
manner of present-day topics are very freely expressed ; 
whose popularity as a preacher and as a writer may be 
accepted as an indication that his way of thinking hits the 
taste of many. Mr Haweis is emphatically a child of the 
Zeit-geist, and yields himself with unhesitating submission 
to the inspiration of the spirit of the age. He does not 
believe in miracles in the sense of events which have no 
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natural causes. ‘‘As far as I can see,” he says, ‘‘ there 
are no divine fiats in the sense of things happening without 
adequate causes. From a close observation of the world 
about us, one and another event supposed to be by divine 
fiat is now seen to be due to natural causes.”' This, how- 
ever, does not prevent him from accepting most of the 
miracles recorded in the Bible—miracles of all sorts, 
miracles of healing, miracles of prophetic foresight, miracu- 
lous answers to prayer; because he thinks that for all such 
miracles a natural cause can be assigned. He finds the key 
that unlocks all mysteries in animal magnetism. Priests and 
prophets were men endowed with magnetic and spiritual 
gifts; hence their power to do things which seem miracu- 
lous, to see the future, to pass through fire unharmed, like 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego; to tame wild beasts, 
like Daniel in the lions’ den. In Christ and his apostles 
the magnetic and spiritual forces culminated. ‘‘ God, who 
chose to speak to man through the man Christ Jesus, who 
thus revealed the divine nature under the limitation of 
humanity, also chose that Jesus Christ should take in the 
highest degree all the natural powers which were bestowed 
on humanity, both as regards magnetic force and spiritual 
receptiveness.”* Hence the healing miracles; hence also 
the frequent modus operandi by the use of magnetised sub- 
stances, ‘‘as when he made clay and anointed the blind 
man’s eyes, and sighed or breathed hard upon him, another 
practice well known to magnetic doctors now.” Magnetism 
also explains answers to prayer, whether recorded in the 
Bible or occurring in Christian experience now; for the 
magnetic element is the one thing common to those in the 
flesh and out of the flesh. And by prayer we put ourselves 
en rapport with disembodied magnetisers, and receive through 
their magnetic influence the desired blessing, e.g., restored 
health. We will not be surprised to find one who propounds 
so grotesque a theory of the miraculous giving utterance to 
somewhat eccentric ideas on such subjects as the trinity and 
the divinity of Christ. Mr Haweis’ opinions on these topics 
are certainly eccentric enough. In his way he is a believer in 
a trinity, nay, he holds that every man who thinks per- 
sistently about God must think of him as trinity in unity. 
' Speech in Season, p. 243. 2 Speech in Season, p. 49. 
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For what, he asks, is our first idea oi God. It is that of a 
vast, co-ordinating, perhaps impersonal force, which brought 
into form what we call the universe. This is our first rough 
notion of God—God in the widest sense, the Father. But 
this notion does not suffice; it leaves God too far off, and 
we need a God that is nigh. And so we next think of God 
as like ourselves, a magnified man. To us intellectually, 
sympathetically, God is perfect man. This second human 
aspect of God is so necessary to us, that. even if we had no 
historical Christ at all, ‘‘we should be obliged to make a 
Christ, because our mind incarnates God in the form of 
Christ irresistibly and inevitably whenever we bring definite 
thought to bear upon the question of a divine being in rela- 
tion to man. And such a Christ, whether ideal or historical, 
will be God the Son.” But my Christ, where is he? Is he 
only an idea or a past historical character? That will not 
suffice. I must have a present God with whom I can com- 
mune, by whose influence I can be refreshed, a God who 
touches me and dwells within me. God so conceived is the 
Holy Ghost. And thus we have our trinity complete, the 
first of the three modes of deity being God conceived of as 
creative force; the second, God conceived of as a man; the 
third, God conceived of as immanent—‘‘God tangential.” 
It is only a Sabellian trinity of course, as Mr Haweis him- 
self acknowledges, and he has no objection to avoid the 
charge by identifying Manifestation with Personality, only 
he thinks the church of the future is not likely to quibble 
over phrases with a view of evading the heresy of Sabellian- 
ism. From the foregoing doctrine of the trinity we can 
ourselves determine what must be our author’s doctrine 
concerning Christ. Christ is the second conception of God 
realised as a historical fact, an expression of God under the 
limitations of humanity. But it will be best to give his 
view in his own words: ‘‘ When I am asked to define what 
I mean by Christ, I use such expressions as these. There 
was something in the nature of the great boundless source 
of being called God which was capable of sympathy with 
man. That something found outward expression, and 
became God expressed under the essential limitations of 
humanity, in Jesus. That such a revelation was specially 
necessary to the moral and spiritual development of the 
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human race I believe; that such a revelation of God was 
actually made to the world I believe. More than this I 
cannot pledge myself to.” 

According to this view, Christ is the incarnation not of 
God, but of something in the nature of God which has affinity 
toman. God himself, in the totality of his being, according 
to our author, cannot be incarnated. “There must,” he says, 
‘“‘be infinite ranges in the divine being’s relations to our 
world, aspects and energies of him that can never be compre- 
hended under the limitations of humanity. But there is in 
him a human aspect, like the bright side of a planet; that side 
is turned towards man, expressed outwardly to man in man, 
and fully expressed in the man Jesus Christ.”? We are at a 
loss how to classify this Christological speculation. In some 
respects it reminds us of the Kenotic theories of the incar- 
nation, according to which the Son of God in becoming man 
denuded himself of the attributes of omnipotence, omni- 
science, and omnipresence, in order that he might be capable 
of living the life of a veritable man within the limits of 
humanity. But in other respects it has no affinity with the 
views of Kenotic Christologists, or indeed with any views 
that can be characterised as Christian. The incarnation 
taught by Mr Haweis has more resemblance to that believed 
in by the worshippers of Brahma, than to that embodied in 
the creeds of the Christian Church. Christ is simply an 
emanation from the one universal substance in which are 
elements of all sorts, the raw material out of which are manu- 
factured all the individual beings which together constitute 
the universe. He is the embodiment of the human element 
in the eternal Substance, as the stars are the embodiment of 
some other element. We should rather say he is an embodi- 
ment, for why Christ should be singled out as the solitary 
expression of the something in God that had affinity with 
men does not appear. All individual men, according to the 
Pantheistic theory of the universe, are incarnations of the 
human element in God, and all that can be affirmed of 
Christ is what Spinoza said of him, viz., that he is, so far 
as known, the wisest and best of men. That is what Mr 
Haweis would have said had he occupied any deliberately- 
chosen consistent philosophical standpoint; but being 

1 Thoughts for the Times, p. 82. 2 Current Coin, p. 310. 
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merely an eclectic and a child of the Zeit-geist, under its 
English form, he utters opinions on the subject of Christ’s 
person which defy classification. 

That such crude, undigested, and nondescript views should 
permanently satisfy many earnest minds is not to be ex- 
pected. The only use they can serve is to be a temporary 
halting-place to those who, utterly out of sympathy with the 
formulated doctrines of the Creed, are yet unable to break 
away from Christianity and its author. In this respect they 
are full of interest. It is certainly a striking phenomenon 
which is presented to our view in this nineteenth century in 
the person of such a man as Haweis, a man regarding creeds 
and dogmatic systems with morbid disgust, and yet com- 
pelled by the evangelic records to recognise in Jesus the Son 
of God in a sense in which the title can be applied to no 
other man. To some the phenomenon may appear a thing 
of evil omen, portending the disintegration of the Christian 
faith, and the ultimate dissolution of the Christian Church. 
But it has a bright hopeful side as well as a dark discourag- 
ing one. It is Christianity renewing its youth, making a new 
beginning. It is Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever, presenting himself to men whose minds have become 
theologically a tabula rasa, and making on them, through his 
words of wisdom and deeds of holy love, an impression very 
similar to that which he made on the minds of his first 
disciples, and to which the most appropriate expression was 
given in the confession of Peter, ‘‘'lhou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” It is very much to be desired that 
an impression of this kind should be made at first hand on 
many minds in our day; for better far is even a crude 
elementary faith, right so far as it goes, which has been 
communicated direct to the soul by the Father in heaven, 
than a more developed orthodox creed held as a tradition 
received from flesh and blood. Such a faith is vital, and, 
like all things living, it will grow, and as the result of growth 
it may ultimately receive as truth dogmas from which at 
first it recoiled in incredulity, and so attain to the only 
orthodoxy which is of any value, that which is right in the 
spirit as well as in the letter, an orthodoxy of moral convic- 
tion, not of mechanical imitation. A. B. Bruce. 
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Art. I].—Ultramontanism in Canada. 


Rome in Canada. By Cuartes Linpsay. Toronto. 1877. Pp. 398. 


Church and State. By Sir ALEXANDER T. Gat, K.C.,M.G. Montreal. 
1876. Pp. 41. 


: Province of Quebec, with which we are now specially 

concerned, has from the first been a choice preserve of 
the Church of Rome. Colonised by a devoted people, in it 
the church was richly endowed and sedulously fostered. 
Every shipload of emigrants, from the days of Cartier, 
brought its quota of ecclesiastics; and every group of these 
—at first mainly Jesuits and Ricolets—received their allot- 
ments of land. These lands, at first affording a mere 
subsistence, in course of time became of immense value, and 
now yield fabulous revenues. Add to this immunity from 
taxation, enjoyed by the church in virtue of its quasi-estab- 
lishment, tithes enforced by the state, and the guaranteed 
exercise of all its oldtime rights, among a docile, ignorant, 
and secluded people, and you find this system possessed of 
a position as nearly impregnable as it is possible for error 
to hold. The British conquest of 1760 not only did not 
disturb this position, but confirmed it by formal stipulations, 
limited only but distinctly by the words, ‘‘ As far as the laws 
of England permit.” ' 

This restriction has ever been leniently interpreted and 
applied. Indeed it has never been felt, except when the 
hierarchy have attempted to pass its bounds. Then it has 
for the most part been firmly maintained. But the church, 


1 The twenty-seventh article of the instrument of Cession is in these terms : 
‘*Le libre exercise de la religion Catholique Apostolique et Romaine sub- 
sistera en son entier, ensorte que tous les états et le peuple des villes et des 
campagnes, lieux et postes ¢loignés, pourront continuer, de s’assembler dans 
les églises et de fréquenter les sacraments comme ci-devant, sans etre inqui¢tés 
d’auenne maniere, directiment on indirectiment. Ces peuples seront obligés 
par le Gouvernement Anglais a payer aux prétres qui prendront soin les 
dimes et tous les droits qu’ils avaient conttiime de payer sous le gouvernement 
de Sa Majesté Tres Chrétienne. Accorde pour le libre exercise de leur 
religion ; l’obligation de payer les dimes aux prétres dépendra de la volenté 
du Roi” (p. 15, Actes Publes). Again, in the treaty of 1763 it is said: ‘Sa 
Majesté Britanique consente d’accorder la liberté de la religion Catholique 
aux habitants du Canada, et leur permet de professer la culte de leur religion, 
autant que les lois de Angleterre le permettent,” 
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in the enjoyment of the ‘‘Gallican Liberties,” before and 
after the conquest, is a very different thing from the Vatican 
ideal of later days; accordingly we find, since the promul- 
gation of infallibility in 1870, a most noteworthy change has 
come over the scene. 

The main charges advanced against the ‘‘ New School,” 
as one of themselves characterises the party which has 
arisen, are, that under their lead the church has extended 
its demands—(1) To the general assertion of the superiority 
of ecclesiastical over civil authority; (2) To positive inter- 
ference with both voters and candidates in the elections; 
(3) To the exercise of proscription against the press; (4) To 
the condemnation of the exercise of freedom of speech, and 
even of conscience; (5) and lastly, To the extraordinary 
proposition that the divine assistance claimed to be given to 
the Pope alone, when speaking ex cathedra on “faith and 
morals,” descends with undiminished force to the bishops, 
priests, and curés. 

Both the authors under review give evidence upon all of 
these points; that in the larger work of Mr Lindsay is 
especially abundant and conclusive. 

First, then, as to the dogma of the supremacy of the 
Church over the State, which lies at the base of all Ultra- 
montane pretensions. Its gravity and orthodoxy were well- 
known from its position in Papal literature, but from its 
inconsistency with Gallicanism it had as yet found little open 
favour in Canada. But no sooner had the (cumenical 
Council sounded the advance, than the skirmishers of the 
New School made their appearance in the fields of Canadian 
literature. Some of these were ambitious claimants for 
preferment, political or ecclesiastical, from the party alike 
dominant in both departments. Some, it afterward ap- 
peared, were church dignataries, who did not wish to expose 
themselves openly till they had first tasted the temper and 
prepared the mind of the public for the formal and official 
disclosure of their new departure. A specimen of the 
brochures we have in “ La Comédie Infernale, ou Conjura- 
tion Liberale aux Enfers,” written by Alph. Villeneuve, one 
of the group of priests who formed the entourage of the 
Bishop of Montreal, who was one of the leaders of the 
movement. Its object was, under the licence of comedy, to 
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lampoon the supporters of Gallicanism and Liberalism in 
Canada, and deprive them of popular sympathy and respect. 
The scene is laid in the audience hall of Pandemonium, 
where Lucifer sits amid colleagues and counsellers. Time, 
1st December 1870. Amongst their chef-wuvres were the 
two heresies just mentioned. These had been already 
successfully propagated in Canada, the paradise of the 
church, largely of late by the efforts of one Carreau, who is 
understood to be the late Sir George E. Cartier, a pro- 
minent French Canadian statesman of the Liberal-Conser- 
vative school. Those embracing these errors are represented 
as “fallen asleep in a pious delusion; they believed they 
were serving the church in denying its authority, its supre- 
macy and its rights over the State.” A large part of the 
play is occupied with abuse of the Sulpicians (Gal.) for their 
resistance to the Jesuits in their efforts to wrest from them 
their early parochial monopoly of the city of Montreal, and 
divide it into numerous parishes. Lucifer, in consideration 
of the fact that Canada is a profoundly religious country, 
the country on which heaven reposes, concluded that all the 
forces of hell must be concentrated against it, at which all 
approve by shouting, ‘‘ Bravo! bravo! bravissimo!” He 
goes on to say, “‘ This affair of the parishes of Montreal is 
founded on the liberty of the church, on its supremacy, and 
those who oppose priests and seculars can triumph only in 
subjugating thechurch.” Everything, Lucifer admits, depends 
upon the colour of the politics; when these cease to have a 
catholic complexion, the people soon follow the same impulses 
in other respects. A system of erroneous politics had 
enabled the demons to triumph in Europe, and now a com- 
mencement must be made in Canada; success in that enter- 
prise would render everything else easy. 

Baal tells how this is to be done :— 

“Confine yourself to preventing the authority of the church being 
accepted in politics. Proclaim that kings, civil powers, legislation, are 
independent of the church ; that the family, marriage, education, are 
purely civil institutious, and that the church has no control over them ; 
by that means you will deprive the State of that divine light and that 
borrowed face, which it requires to enable it to march in the straight 
path. To separate Church and State is to sap the foundation of the 
work of salvation.” 


It were scarcely worth while to notice a production so vile 
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in conception, and so full of libellous virulence, but for the 
fact that it was written in the interest of the Bishop of 
Montreal by a creature of his own, and received by him 
with apparent satisfaction, certainly without protest either 
from him or the Pope, to whom it was dutifully submitted 
before publication.' 

Precisely in the same key was another manifesto of the 
same period, which attracted wide attention and comment 
throughout the Dominion, viz. the sermon preached by the 
Rev. Father Braiin, a Jesuit priest, on the occasion of the 
“‘Noces Dorés” of Bishop Bourget, upon the completion of 
the fiftieth year of his priesthood. It is only very rarely 
that a simple priest is permitted the distinction of preaching 
before a congregation embracing many high dignitaries, 
including archbishop, bishops, and hundreds of priests. He 
began by saying that, in dispensing spiritual gifts to the 
faithful, their curés and bishops were to them other Christs. 
Their father the bishop, whose golden wedding was being 
celebrated, had gone about doing good, and they were to 
second his efforts by their docility and zeal. In enumerating 
the rights of the church, which he undertook to defend 
against the “‘ errors” of the day, he claimed for her the pre- 
rogative of making laws to bind the conscience, to which 
the state is bound to submit; of making laws on the subject 
of marriage ; of erecting parishes without intervention of the 
civil power; of superintending education in public schools. 
The state was bound to yield implicit obedience to the 
church. The fashion of looking on the majority as the 
source of right, now in vogue, was a revival of old pagan 
despotism. The Gallicanism and Liberalism which fostered 
these errors were vigorously dealt with. These, he declared, 
were gaining ground in the country, were causing the 


1 The letter in which this precious production was submitted to his Holiness 
is a specimen, neither unique nor_rare, it is to be feared, of mingled blas- 
phemy and servility the most abject. In it he says: ‘‘ You are the judge of 
consciences ; the doctor of faith ; yours are the words of eternal life ; judge 
you my book. If you condemn it, I also will curse it. If, on the contrary, 
you do not disavow it, I will thank the Author of all good for having given 
me courage, and armed me with truth and justice.” What a glance such a 
letter gives us of a mind trained in the school of Rome, and set in turn to 
train others ! 
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church to lose her independence, and threatening ere long 
“to place her on the same level as the so-called church 
created by Henry VIII. All these fatal errors must be 
fought against.” The state must be entirely subordinated 
to the church, must give its civil sanction to her decrees, 
and defend and enforce all her claims, both civil and 
spiritual. The Provincial Council of Quebec, he volun- 
teered the information, had decided that ‘‘ apostolic consti- 
tutions, once published in Rome, become binding in this 
country.” 

This discourse, delivered at a time when the public were 
in qui vive, on an occasion when all eyes and ears were 
intent, by a man noted for his advanced views and boldness 
in uttering them, in the presence too of so much episcopal 
authority, had all the significance of an ex cathedra promul- 
gation. This was soon to follow. This too was needed to 
settle the noisy discussion aroused throughout the agitated 
country. 

In 1878 the fifth Provincial Council of the Hierarchy met 
at Quebec, and issued the following among other Decreta :— 


“We assert that the church is a perfect society, independent of the 
civil power and superior to it. Between the religious authority of this 
society (the fulness of which authority resides in the Roman Pontiff) and 
the political power of the Christian ruler there exists, from the very 
nature of things, such a relation, that the latter is to the former not only 
negatively, but also positively subordinate, although indirectly so. The 
civil power can do nothing which tends to the injury of the church, and 
ought to abstain from such acts as would clash with the laws of the church, 
and indeed should also, at the request of the church, co-operate toward 
its benefit and the attainment of its supernatural end. This is the true 
doctrine of Boniface the Eighth, in the Bull Unam Sanctam, in which 
he teaches that the material sword should be subordinate to the spiritual 
sword, and should be used for the church, and not against the church. 
The opinion of the Fathers is the same, who write that the civil power 
has been instituted by God for the protection and care of the church.”! 





Original :—‘‘ Profitemur ecclesiam esse societatem perfectam, indepen- 
dentem a potestati civili, eaque superioram. Inter religiosam hujus societatis 
auctoritatem, cujus plenitudo est in Romano Pontifice et potestatem politicam 
Christiani gubernii, ea existit ex ipsis rerum naturis relatio ut hec sit illi 
nedum negative sed et positive subordinata, licet indirecte. Potestas scilicet 
civilis nihil agere potest quod redundet in damnum ecclesiz, et ab iis actibus 
abstinere debet, qui jura ecclesie lederent ; imo debet etiam, quando societas 
religiosa id exposcit, ad ejus bonum et ad ejus finem supernaturalem attin- 
gendum conferre. Hee est certa doctrina Bonifacii VIII. in Bulla Unam 
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These arrogant claims of supremacy are not mere parch- 
ment theories. The undisguised aim of the New School is 
to enforce them to the full range of their logical application. 
Their detrimental influence is seen in social as well as poli- 
tical life. They assume for the church the sole right to 
authorise and regulate the matrimonial observances of the 
people. Parliament, Mgr. Bourget, in his Approbation des 
Instruction Dogmatique, sur le Marriage Chrétien (1878), 
allows, may legislate upon the civil effects of marriage, but 
“the civil power cannot in any way render null a marriage 
contracted by the church ; it can neither control or annul 
the dispensations which the church judges proper to give 
for the purpose of removing the impediments which she 
alone can put in the way of marriage.” Civil marriage he 
stigmatised as concubinage. The church alone can decide 
as to what constitutes marriage, and who have lawfully 
entered, or may lawfully enter, the bonds of wedlock. 

The Jesuit priest Braiin published a work of 179 pages 
on this subject, proving the church everything and the 
state nothing, and explicitly extending these claims to mar- 
riages among “heretics.” To this work three bishops gave 
their sanction. The Archbishop of Quebec recommended it 
“as eontaining an excellent reswmé of the doctrine of the 
church on this great sacrament.” His Grace of Three 
Rivers trusts that through its influence the church will 
“‘ victoriously resume those rights which prejudice and error 
have long since suppressed or overshadowed.” Monseigneur 
of Montreal commends its study to the people of his diocese, 
considering, as he does, that an imperious duty is laid upon 
him to raise a voice of warning against “‘ the fatal errors 
concerning marriage which cause such terrible evils wherever 
they are put in circulation.” 

In a Protestant community there is commonly intelligence 
enough to prevent these teachings doing much harm, but in 
mixed society like that of Quebec it is different. Marriages 
are not uncommon where one of the parties belongs to the 
Romish communion, or is afterwards drawn into it. To 


Sanctam, in qua docet gladium materialem esse opertere sub gladio spirituali 
et esse adhibendum pro ecclesia, non autem contra ecclesiam. Eadem est 
sententia Patrum qui scribunt potestatem civilem a Deo esse institutam in 
presidium et tutelam ecclesia.” 
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teach such parties that ‘a law which authorises civil mar- 
riage has no force to bind the conscience ; it ought to be 
regarded with contempt, and accursed as the crime of a 
government ;” ‘that the Parliaments which authorise civil 
marriage labour to bring about the damnation of souls ;” 
that to escape the excommunication incurred by this con- 
cubinage, separation is the condition of absolution,—cannot 
but prove dangerous in the extreme. It is to offer a vile 
bribe for real or pretended conversion ; it is to strike at the 
very root of social purity and stability. Mr Gladstone’s 
reflections upon certain utterances of Pius IX. are appro- 
priate here: “‘ Hardly any greater outrage on society, in 
our judgment, has ever been committed than by Pope Pius 
IX., in certain declarations respecting persons who are 
married civilly without the sacrament; for in condemning 
them as guilty of concubinage, he releases them from the 
reciprocal obligations of man and wife.” 

In the department of education, equally exclusive claims 
are advanced by the leaders of the New School. All must 
be under the control of the church.’ The text-books of the 
schools and colleges must be prepared by ecclesiastics. 
From the same authorised agents the youth of the land 
must receive that stinted modicum of instruction, that 
peculiar training which are by long experience found to be 
best adapted to repress budding self-reliance and freedom 
of thought, and to foster superstitious awe and unquestion- 
ing obedience to the dictates of mother church. We have 


1 When the agents of Rome thought the time had come for putting into 
practice the prescriptions of the Encyclical on the subject of the education of 
the young, they concluded that the way to do this was to substitute as text- 
books the lives of the saints for the lives of the principal figures in Greek 
and Roman history, and essays on the lives of certain saints appeared in the 
Courrier du Canada—among others, that of ‘‘the heroic Christia.. virgin ” 
Febronia. She was represented as being despoiled of her garments in a 
public place by ruffians, who assaulted her with intent. M. Cazeau (Vicar- 
General), scandalised at the idea of placing such reading in the hands of the 
young, sent a communiqué to the Courrier stating that he had met with 
nothing in pagan authors which sinned against modesty so much as this 
statement in the life of a virgin saint. In doing this, his enemies said, M. 
Cazeau wounded Christian truth for the profit of pagan error, as if Christian 
truth were synonymous with a narration of indecent assault, and that in 
reading Greek and Roman history one runs imminent risk of becoming a 
pagan. For defending classical learning, he was treated as the most pesti- 
ferous of Catholic Liberals. — Rome in Canada, p. 208. 
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had enough of this in the past to know the inevitable result 
—an amount of ignorance and want of enterprise which are 
most deplorable and almost incredible. Even the slight 
measure of improvement enforced by the competition of 
Protestant mission and other schools has made so little 
change that it is estimated that three-fourths of the adult 
population in rural districts are unable to read or write. 
It is hard to get trustees for the schools, and jurors for the 
courts, who possess these moderate requisites." 

It is plain that, in fulfilling the educational functions she 
arrogates to herself, the Church of Rome does not put her 
strength into the three R’s. Into what channel then is it 
directed? The school inspectors assure us the children are 
well-versed in the Catechism, and carefully prepared for the 
examinations through which they must pass at confirma- 
tion, “first sacraments,” &c. Their higher education con- 
sists largely in instruction in the history and dogmatic 
teachings of the church. 

A glance at some of these teachings will give an idea of 
what they are, and at the same time will furnish evidence 
upon another charge, viz. intolerance of religious liberty 
and freedom of the press. 

Mgr. Gaume, who is a follower of De Maistre, and ranks 
high as an authority in the church, has published a Petit 
Catéchisme du Syllabus, which, Mr Lindsay tells us, is a 
general favourite throughout the country. It is proclaimed 
to have received the approbation of the Pope, and well it 
may, as it carefully adapts, without diluting, the teachings 
of the Syllabus and Quanta Cura Encyclical to the capacity 
of the young and unlearned. He defines modern Liberalism 
as a sect which pretends to conciliate the modern spirit with 
the spirit of the church, especially in regard to “ liberty 
of conscience, liberty of worship, liberty of the press, the 
secularisation of politics.” To the next question comes the 
reply, The church can never accept such conciliation, 
because, ‘‘in sanctioning liberty of conscience and equality 


! In an Act passed in 1870 to amend the Education Act of the Province of 
Quebec, it was found necessary to make the following proviso regarding 
public meetings :—‘‘ The chairman of the school commissioners [trustees], or 
in his absence any one of the commissioners present who can read and write, 
chosen by the meeting, and in their absence any other person present who 
can read and write, chosen by the meeting, shall preside.” 
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of worship, the church would lose her raison d'etre, since it 
is apparent to the world that there is only one true 
religion.” 

One of the professors’ of Laval University (Quebec city), 
not satisfied with the auditorium afforded by his chair, has 
given the general public the benefit of a volume of his 
lectures. By this he has afforded to its enemies an oppor- 
tunity of specifying the charges of low churchism often 
made against this institution, evidently with the view of 
getting it under Jesuit control, or having it supplemented 
by another of more satisfactory character in Montreal. We 
shall find them quite ‘ high” enough, however, for our 
purpose. In them Rome is exalted as the fountain of 
authority in philosophy as well as theology. The students 
are sedulously schooled against Liberalism, that arch-heresy 
so emphatically anathematised by the Syllabus. Its prin- 
cipal maxims are: Liberty of conscience, that is, to believe or 
not to believe; liberty of worship (culte), that is, to embrace 
any religion we think proper; liberty of the press, that is, 
to propagate and defend error as well as truth, evil as well 
as good. Liberty of the press is stigmatised as another 
name for licence. The professor leaves the students at 
liberty to think, but their thoughts must conform to those 
of Rome, on pain of being deprived of the right to think at 
all. To proclaim any other liberty of thought in matters 
of religion is an impiety. ‘“‘No man has the right or 
liberty to believe, or to refuse to believe, what has certainly 
been revealed by the God of truth, or by the organ which 
he has chosen to promulgate and explain his law; this 
right does not exist.” ‘Listen then to the voice of faith 
manifested by the mouths of the sovereign pontiffs, the 
infallible organs of revealed truth.” This doctor of theo- 
logy draws fine distinctions as to tolerance. He recognises 
two kinds—one civil, the other religious; one political, the 
other theological. The one he denies to the state or sove- 
reign as decisively as he does the other to the individual. 
Allow his premises, which are nothing less than papal 
infallibility, and the logic is faultless by which he proves 
the church the most reasonable of teachers, in declaring 


' L’Abbé Paquet, docteur en théologie et professeur de la faculté de théo- 
logie, 4 Université Laval.—La Liberalisme. 
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“religious toleration to be a gross error, an insult to 
reason, a blasphemy and an impiety.” 

Yet, with what his opponents regard as unpardonable 
weakness, he admits that, ‘“‘to prevent evils which might 
disturb the peace of society, a government is authorised to 
permit civil liberty of worship, and it is even its duty to do 
so;” though this statement was guarded by the addition, 
that the state is bound at the same time to promote the 
‘‘true worship” to the best of its ability, and by an asser- 
tion which it is hard to distinguish from a denial of the right 
or duty he had already conceded. ‘“‘It (the state) is not to 
judge in matters of religion, and when it allows civil liberty 
of worship, it usurps a right which belongs to the spiritual 
power ; it substitutes itself in place of the infallible tribunal 
of the church.” ‘It is under an obligation to protect the 
true religion, to the exclusion of all false forms of worship.” 
Here his opponents have at least the merit of superior con- 
sistency, and they very likely speak the truth when they say 
that these lectures barely escaped the ban of the Index. 
They deny that there are any conditions or circumstances 
under which religious liberty is admissible. With charac- 
teristic infatuation they decry such temporising courses. 
‘Out upon this prudence, miserable counterfeit of the truth! 
It is the prudence of the flesh!” ‘‘ This infallibility is the 
infallibility of inopportuneness, which the Vatican Council has 
thrust back into the abyss of hell, out of which it came!” 

Let such teachings continue, and their evil taint must 
necessarily appear in future generations to a disastrous 
extent, only limited by the vigour and wisdom of the opposi- 
tion presented tothem. Fortunately, as yet the mass of 
the people have not adopted them, however few may venture 
openly to oppose them. But these men do not wait upon 
public opinion. They aim at its rapid and forcible elevation 
to their own standard. In this they gauge astutely the 
leverage of the press, as well as the moulding power of the 
schools. Hence their vigorous treatment of the secular as 
well as the religious journals of the country. . 

The fourth and fifth Councils of Quebec both spoke out on 
this subject (especially the latter in 1873), denouncing all 

1 * Tinfallibilité de Vinopportunité, cette infallibilité que le Vatican Concil 
a refoulé dans l’abime de I’enfer d’ou elle venait.”—Binan, Broch. Anon., p. 32. 
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liberal and independent papers, and claiming immunity 
from criticism for all establishments to which the bishops 
extend their protection. Guided by the dogmas of the 
church, the priests are instructed to wage perpetual war 
against all non-clerical journals. In this they were fortified 
by a papal rescript, forbidding the faithful to read certain 
publications in whose columns the conduct of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities had been criticised—directions which all 
must obey, ‘‘ which no one is permitted to oppose or even 
reply to.”! 

Bishop Bourget’s ‘‘ Circulaire” thus denounces the objec- 
tionable sheet: ‘‘ Every journal which professes liberty of 
opinions causes its readers to walk in the ways of error, 
which conduct society, as well as individuals, to ruin and 
to death.” ‘‘ No one is allowed to exercise freedom in his 
religious or political opinions; it is for the church to teach 
its children to be good citizens, as well as good Christians. 
In teaching them the true principle of faith and morals, of 
which she alone is the depository, .. . her mission is to 
teach sovereigns to govern with wisdom and subjects to obey 
with joy.” 

Under this fiery crusade, many journals, after making a 
manly stand for freedom, have gone down, crushed under the 
iron heel of priestly tyranny. The aid of the Inquisition, the 
authority of which was never recognised by the Gallican 
Church, has been called in, and libraries, private and public, 
invaded and put under the ban. The Word of God is denied 
to the people, lest private judgment should be exercised as 
to its teachings, and that version of it furnished by the col- 
porteur is denounced as a heretical book, the joint product of 
Satan and the Protestants. 

For the possession of forbidden books, and the utterances 
by their president of liberal views and publication of the 
same in their Annuaire, all the members of the Institut 
Canadien were excommunicated. While many of the mem- 
bers succumbed, the sturdy resistance of the Institut as 
such, in a series of lawsuits, resulted in a cause celebre—the 


' “Curent (episcopi) ne hujusmodi contentiones per ephemerides et libellos 
a Catholicis exerceantur utque eos qui in hoc deliquerint coercere, et si opus 
fuerit earumdem ephemeridum lectionem fidelibus prohibere non omittant ” 
Rescrit du 23 Mars 1873). Quoted in Rome in Canada, p. 27. 
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Guibord case. A printer of this name not having cleared 
himself of a sentence, which was never conveyed to him 
personally, was refused the sacraments at death. This 
relentless persecution was followed up by denying to his 
remains sepulture with the rites of the church or in conse- 
crated ground, till, after years of litigation, the Privy Council 
gave their decision against the bishop, on the ground that 
he had gone beyond the rights and privileges guaranteed to 
the church by the Treaty of Cession and associated Acts 
(already quoted). While a mob, instigated by the priests, 
resisted the burial till overawed by the military, the bishop 
from his throne fulminated curses against the remains of 
the poor printer and the ground which received them, and 
then, turning his face to the Legislature assembled at 
Quebec, dictated amendments to the existing laws which 
would secure him against such interference in future. And 
now the statute runs :-— 

“Whereas it is expedient to prevent all conflict between the ecclesi- 
astical and civil authorities respecting Roman cemeteries in this province, 
Her Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Legislature of 
Quebec, enacts as follows :— 

“ First, It belongs solely to the Roman Catholic ecclesiastical authorities 
to designate the place in the cemetery in which each individual of such 
faith shall be buried after death, and if the deceased, according to the 
canons, rules, and laws, in the judgment of the ordinary, cannot be 
interred in ground consecrated by the liturgical prayers of such religion, 
he shall receive civil burial in ground reserved for that purpose, and 
adjacent to the cemetery. 


“Second, This Act shall come into force on the day of the sanction 
thereof.” ' 





' Emboldened by success, these men seem to have thrown aside the flimsy 
disguises which usually cover the sign manual of Rome in the statute books 
of a free country. In a recent Act of the Provincial Legislature of Quebec 
(36 Vic. cap. 29), extending the oppressive parochial system, in defiance of 
guarantees of the Treaty of Cession, the usurpation of Rome is boldly asserted 
and proclaimed. The margin bears this significant announcement, ‘‘ Decrees 
amended by our holy Father the Pope are binding,” though it has been 
alleged that the text does not afford any proper basis for such a note. We 
only need, however, to turn from the English version to the original French 
copy to find the explanation and confirmation in a clause (italicised below) 
which, most strange to say, is omitted in the former, as indeed the objection- 
able marginal note seems to’ be from the later English version. The words : 
‘* Chaque paroise, ainsi reconue, l’est sujette aux dispositions exprimées dans 
le decret d’erection qui la concerne tel que amendé par le Saint Siege et publié 


en 1874 dans telle paroisse.”—Church and State, p. 26; Rome in Canada, 
p. 249. 
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In this memorable episode we see at once the lingering 
strength and courage of French Canadian Liberalists, and the 
determination of the extremest party to carry things with a 
high hand. Bolder measures were still needed to crush 
them, and these were already being initiated. 

Before proceeding to notice them, let us turn for a moment 
to an important aspect of the Ultramontane question, con- 
stantly emerging in the course of this conflict, viz. the 
demands for clerical immunity from civil jurisdiction insisted 
on of late. This claim the Privy Council, in the decision 
just referred to, allow in matters of “ faith and discipline,” 
and in these alone. The Quebec bishops, in a series of 
famous Mandements, extend the demand to all strictly eccle- 
siastical causes, which they define to be those in which the 
*‘ defendant is an ecclesiastic or member of a religious order, 
and the object of litigation is of a spiritual character, or is 
connected with something possessing that character, or with 
the exercise of some function of the ministry.” In this very 
same circular, in which the episcopate encouraged their 
clergy to interfere in the approaching parliamentary elec- 
tions, contrary to well-known civil laws, they set forth that— 

“The church has its tribunals, regularly constituted, and if any one 
believes that he has a right to complain of a minister of the church, he 
ought not to cite him before a civil tribunal, but before an ecclesiastical 
tribunal, which alone is competent to judge of the doctrine and the acts of 
the priest. For this reason Pius IX., in his Bull Apostolicae Sedis, of 
October 1869, declares to be under the excommunication major all who 


directly or indirectly oblige lay judges to cite before their tribunal eccle- 
siastical persons, contrary to the dispositions of the canon law.” ! 


The sublime effrontery of these claims appears not only 
in such unlimited terms as “the acts of the priest,” but 
from what we learn regarding these very “ tribunals” from 
one of the highest judges of the land. In the judgment of 
the supreme court upon the case which resulted from these 
same pastorals, Mr Justice Taschereau declares :— 

“ As for the ecclesiastical tribunal, for me it is intangible, non-existent 
in the country, being incapable of existing effectively therein, but by the 
joint action of the episcopacy and the civil power, or by the mutual con- 
sent of the parties interested, and in the latter case it would only be in 
the form of a conventional arbitration, which would be binding on no 
one but the parties themselves. If this tribunal exists, [ am not aware 


1 Lettres Pastorales des Eveques, 22d Sept. 1875. ~ Rome in Canada, p. 294. 
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that it has any code of law or procedure ; it would have no power to 
summon the parties and the witnesses, nor to execute its judgments.” 

The only tribunal then, in the absence of a regular 
Bishops’ Court (oficialité), would consist of the bishop, or 
some person whom he has appointed to act for him, and we 
should have the iniquitous anomaly of a bishop being called 
to sit in judgment upon the conduct of his own agent, en- 
gaged in carrying out, perhaps reluctantly, his special in- 
structions. The bishop would in fact be deciding in his 
own cause, for, as the instigator of the priest, he would be 
more responsible than the man who believed himself bound to 
obey the order of his superior. The only chance of justice 
in such a case lies in an appeal to the civil courts. But the 
only alternative allowed by the Hierarchy—and it has been 
accepted by complainants of timid disposition—consists in 
a repetition of the absurdity upon a larger scale, viz. a 
reference of the whole matter to his Holiness at Rome. 

Yes, this we have actually and repeatedly witnessed, the 
reference of difficulties in the working of free institutions, 
under the constitutional government of a British province, 
for authoritative decision, to a foreign ecclesiastic. The 
extent to which the New School would carry this is evident 
both from their teachings and their practices. 

In the words of Archbishop Tascherau: ‘ The (fifth Pro- 
vincial) Council accepted in the most absolute way every- 
thing that was defined by the Vatican Council, and especially 
on the infallibility of the Roman Pontiff.” In this they 
accept and echo the declaration, ‘‘ That by the appointment 
of our Lord the Roman Church possesses a superiority of 
ordinary power over all other churches, and that this power 
of jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiff, which is truly epis- 
copal, is immediate,” and to it all are bound “ to submit, 
not only in matters which belong to faith and morals, but 
also to those that appertain to the government and dis- 
cipline of the church throughout the world.” They accept, 
farther, the statement that the church “ derives from God 
the right and the duty of proscribing false science,” of which 
the church is the sole judge. According to this, our 
Government, ere it publish the results of its geological sur- 
vey, must submit them for judgment to the same tribunal 
which condemned Galileo, and has never acknowledged its 
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error! Finally, they endorse the dogma that the Pope ‘‘is 
the supreme judge of the faithful, and that in all causes, 
the decision of which belongs to the church, recourse may 
be had to his tribunal, and that none may re-open the judg- 
ment of the Apostolic See, than whose authority there is no 
greater, nor can any lawfully review its judgment.” 

These doctrines are already bearing abundant fruit. 
Appeals to Rome abound. Even judges installed by the 
civil arm to dispense justice according to the laws of the 
Queen and country are known to look with concern upon 
the possibility of their decisions being condemned at Rome. 
One of them, mentioned by Mr Lindsay,' recently stated on 
the bench, with evident pride and satisfaction, that it was 
not true, as had been reported, that one of his judgments 
had been condemned at Rome; that on the contrary it had 
been greatly praised there; only one of the grounds on 
which it was based had been condemned. He had evidently 
been making anxious inquiry. 

It is almost incredible to find a Dominion legislator and 
Minister of the Crown deliberately asking and accepting 
directions from Rome as to his duty regarding a certain bill 
under discussion in Parliament, but we have it upon his 
own authority. The question was one of divorce for the 
most legitimate of causes. Scripture, conscience, legal lore, 
duty to constituents and country, were not sufficient guides. 
Finding all the bishops absent at the Vatican Council, he 
wrote to one of them to be instructed. He and his col- 
leagues deferentially referred the matter to one of the 
Roman congregations which has cognisauce of such matters, 
and M. Langevin, the statesman in question, informs us, 
“La congregation donna sa décision qui me fut trans- 
mise et qui déclarait entre autres choses que, comme 
Catholique, nous ne pouvons pas voter pour une mesure 
de ce genre.”’? 

At the Montreal West election in 1876 a difficulty arose 
as to whether the faithful might vote for one of the can- 
didates who was a Freemason. The question was sent for 
solution to Rome, with the explanation that the other can- 
didate was out of the question, and the interests of the 
church seemed to require that the usual prohibition against 

1 Rome in Canada, p. 245. 2 Thid. p. 238. 
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voting for Freemasons should in this instance be set aside. 
A reply came from his Eminence Cardinal de Angelis, that 
under the circumstances it was permissible to vote for a 
Freemason. The temptation to escape responsibility by 
reference to an infallible judge is great, and is constantly 
yielded to in regard to matters of education, literature, 
matrimony, law, journalism, politics, as well as religion ; and 
we are told this practice is upon the increase. 

And now let one more instance of the many which might 
be given suffice to shew with what boldness and cunning 
these Jesuit inroads are being pursued across the legitimate 
boundary between church and state. We have already 
seen this in the direction of usurpation of legislative 
authority, we have now to mark how the same spirit appears 
in unscrupulous efforts to control the springs of govern- 
mental power by dictating how a free people shall exercise 
their franchise. In this they assail the final citadel of civil 
liberty. Let us see with what success they meet in Quebec. 
There alone of all the provinces has it been such as to 
attract much attention, though in other parts of the 
Dominion it has not been unknown. 

This movement became conspicuous with the promulga- 
tion of the decrees of infallibility. A general election was 
to take place the following year, and no time was to be lost 
in testing the working of the principle in the arena of 
political contest. Precaution was taken that the first step, 
while bold to the utmost verge of prudence, should be in the 
form of an irresponsible circular, the now famous Programme 
Catholique. Yet much of the force of high authority was 
given by basing it upon a pregnant paragraph from a recent 
pastoral of the Bishop of Three Rivers, and issuing it first 
in the columns of a clerical organ published under the very 
shadow of that prelate’s palace. In this quotation the 
bishop reminded the electors that the full liberty which the 
constitution accorded to the Catholic worship in Canada 
enabled it to be carried on conformably to the rules of the 
church ; and added that, by a judicious choice of legislators, 
the electors would ensure the preservation of this right, the 
most precious of all, which gave the bishops ‘“ the immense 
advantage of being able to govern the Church of Canada 
according to the immediate prescriptions and directions of 
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the Holy See and the Church of Rome, the mother and 
mistress of all the churches.” 

The document proceeded to detail the measures most 
desired, to be modified and moulded “in the way our Lords 
the Bishops of the Province demand, to the end that they 
may be put in harmony with the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church.” The Programme proceeded to specify 
the party and describe the candidates most likely to satisfy 
the requirements of the case, and finally asserted in so 
many words: “It is the duty of the electors to give their 
votes only to those who are willing to conform entirely to 
the teachings of the church in these matters.” Rallying 
under this standard, the Ultramontane party moved forward 
in solid phalanxes. ‘‘Its influence,” says Mr Lindsay, 
‘belonged to the order of moral coercion. It carried terror 
with it, as it passed from journal to journal, and gained 
conquests on either hand from timidity in the prospect of 
defeat.” 

But more effective means were still in reserve, and in due 
time resorted to, viz. those afforded by the machinery of 
the church, with its thousand priests in full command of the 
pulpit and the confessional, the sacraments and the 
penances, and these priests bound to move as one man at 
the bidding of their bishops, and these in turn watching the 
nod of the Man of Rome. 

In 1873 the eight bishops of Quebec met in council, and 
framed and promulgated the decree already quoted setting 
forth the relations of church and state. This was in the 
year following formally confirmed by a papal brief. In the 
next year the bishops again met in conference, and issued 
the celebrated joint-letter of 22d September 1875, shewing 
how these general principles were to be applied to obtain 
the control of elections and parliaments, and thus the 
practical realisation of the state’s subordination to the 
church. 

It reiterated the enunciations of the decrees of the 
council as to superiority of church over state. Upon this 
fundamental dogma line upon line was still needed, for had 
not theologians of the Gallican school recently declared, 
““The church was received into the state for the good of the 
people”? This proposition was now met with the argument : 
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“A civil society embraces only a single people ; the church 
has received for her domain the entire world,” with the 
mission to teach all nations. ‘‘The state is therefore in 
the church, and not the church in the state.” As to the 
various authorities in this superior society and their 
functions: ‘‘ The power of legislation exists in a supreme 
degree in the sovereign Pontiff.” From Pope to bishop is 
but a step. They have, the bishops of Quebec say, been 
established by the Holy Spirit to rule the Church of God, 
and in their respective dioceses they have the “ power to 
teach, to command, to judge—a power which is nevertheless 
subordinate to that of the chief of the church, in whom 
alone resides the plenitude of apostolic power and doctrinal 
infallibility. Priests and laymen owe bishops docility and 
respect and obedience.” From bishops to priests is the 
next and last step. Each priest regularly appointed ‘has 
a rigorous right to the respect, the love, and the obedience 
of his flock ’—obedience without limit. The sum of the 
directions given to the priests was: ‘‘ They may and ought 
to speak not only to the electors and candidates, but even 
to the constituted authorities.” And in certain cases, of 
which they are necessarily the judges, they are to direct 
the electors how to vote, under pain of spiritual censures. 
All this, the bishops must have well known, was forbidden 
by the laws of the land; but then it was to be done in fulfil- 
ment of priestly functions, and therefore within the claims 
of clerical immunity. Speedily it was made known that, 
though the Pope had not yet spoken personally (he did at 
a later stage with approbation), the joint-letter had received 
approval at Rome. Dr De Angelis, Professor of Canon Law, 
extolled it as an exposition of the true principles of the 
church. His timely challenge was gladly echoed by the 
bishops and their henchmen—‘“ Who dare rise up against 
the collective letter of the bishops of Quebec? Who dare 
refute and reject the principles exposed in the paragraphs 
above mentioned—principles which enter into the political 
arena?” ‘The paragraphs referred to contain a scathing 
denunciation of Catholic Liberalists, and their denial of 
priestly right to political Liberals. In so doing they were 
the worst enemies not only of the church, but the people. 
In the same paragraphs is also found the menace of excom- 
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munication against electors who refuse to vote as the priest 
directs." 

About the same time the most pronounced among the 
bishops issued to their clergy and people still more express 
and detailed directions for guidance in the elections then 
taking place. Their efforts were specially aimed against the 
Liberal party, who in some quarters were striking boldly for 
freedom. They appealed authoritatively to the definitions 
and condemnations of Liberalism found in the Encyclical 
and Syllabus of 1864—‘“‘that immortal monument of the 
wisdom, penetration, zeal, and courage of Pius IX.”! 

Mgr. Bourget, in his pastoral of 1st February 1876, con- 
veniently confounds two very different things. ‘‘ What,” 
he asks, ‘‘is Catholic Liberalism? What is Liberal Catho- 
licism?” And replies, ‘It is a false and dangerous senti- 
ment: it is a party rising up, and in fact conspiring, against 
the church and civil society. A Catholic Liberal is a man 
who participates in any degree whatever in this sentiment, 
or with this party, or in this doctrine; who is sick in 
proportion as he is Liberal, and healthy in proportion as he 
is Catholic. Liberalism tends always to subordinate the 
rights of the church to the rights of the state by prudent 
and sagacious means, and even to separate the church from 
the state, desiring to have a free church in a free state.” 
Count Cavour’s famous maxim was to him as full of concen- 
trated danger as the serpent’s tooth. In his zeal for the 
destruction of these errors he outstrips the Vatican in its 
narrow visions of infallibility, and enjoins each of his dear 
flock, if he would escape the destroyer, to say in the inmost 
recesses of his soul :— 

“JT hear my curé; my curé hears the bishop; the bishop hears the 
Pope ; the Pope hears our Saviour Jesus Christ, by whom he is assisted 
by the Divine Spirit to render him infallible in the teaching and govern- 
ment of the church.” “It is therefore the whole clergy who speak by 
the mouth of each of its ministers.” “Thus, disrespect shewn to this 
organ of the clergy is disrespect for the whole clergy ; it is disrespect of 


Jesus Christ, whose ambassadors they are ; it is disrespect of the eternal 
Father.”* 


The result of these pastorals was such an increase of 
clerical interference and spiritual terrorism as the country 


1 Rome in Canada, pp. 263, 264. 
2 Quoted in Rome in Canada, p. 191. 
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had never yet witnessed. The Canadian law on the sub- 
ject of undue influence is an exact copy of the English 
law, and under it several of the elections were disputed 
and annulled. 

One of these had been marked by scenes peculiarly 
outrageous: and as it compromised parties in high 
position, and led finally to a most humiliating (if that 
were possible) and decided check of the priest party, and 
caused, for the time at least, a marked recoil ; it is likely 
to become a landmark in the history of the country, if not 
of the church. This was the Charlevoix county election 
in the far east diocese of Rimouski. A brother of the 
bishop, Langevin, entered the contest, on the condition 
that he should have the support of the clergy, and they 
seem to have fulfilled their compact with unstinted zeal. 
In many cases they went far beyond the point to which 
they could carry their parishioners; and the result was, 
as they had been warned, bitterness, strife, and sometimes 
violent contentions. A witness testified that in one place 
“the sermon made such a tumult that several persons left 
the church, and four electors, heated by the sermon of the 
curé, fell to fighting, after they had engaged in political 
discussion.” The trial lasted six weeks, and a hundred 
and fifty witnesses were heard. Though these political 
harangues had been delivered from the pulpit or altar, the 
defence insisted that the priests had acted as citizens, and 
not in their official capacity as curés; and further, that 
they did not say that to vote in a particular way would 
be mortal sin. Yet the weight of the evidence was against 
them. Even their own admissions are conclusive. Only 
one of them, and that with the archbishop’s permission, 
and under protest, was examined in the civil court. He 
produced the joint letter as authority for what he had 
done, and command to do it. He had told the electors 
that the mandements of the bishops were binding, sub gravi, 
that is, under pain of a grave sin. The others presented 
their defence to the archbishop. One admits that he said 
—“IfI had to pronounce on the present conflict, I could 
not, with my knowledge, do so in favour of a government 
which calls itself Liberal, nor for any man who supports 
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that government.” Another showed how well he had 
learned Bishop Bomget’s instructions. After pressing his 
claim to direct them, he added—“If you disregard my 
word, you disregard that of the bishop, that of the pope, 
and that of the Saviour by whom we are sent.” The 
judge (Ronthier), who had done good service with his 
pen in his avocat days, and been rewarded with promotion 
to the bench by the party against whose interests the 
petition was presented, refused to annul the election, and 
appeal was made to the supreme court of the Dominion. 

While the case was pending, the irrepressible prelate of 
Rimouski fulminated forth another Mandement, this time 
aimed, there could be little doubt, at higher game than 
simple habitant elections. Who could read it without 
feeling that it was meant for the men who were sworn to 
dispense justice in the courts of their sovereign, and 
according to the laws of the realm, and not the dictates 
of the church? He denied (1) the authority of parliament 
when opposed to “religion.” He denied (2) that the 
liberty of electors was absolute—as if any one said that 
it was—in the full sense of the word; (3) that it is for 
the civil courts to repress the abuses which may occur in 
preaching, and the refusal of the sacraments; (4) that 
the threat of the refusal of the sacraments with regard to 
elections, is an undue influence, a fraudulent manoeuvre, 
falling within the competency of the civil courts; (5) that 
an unjust oath should be kept, adding, to make his mean- 
ing unmistakable :-— 


‘**So far as concerns the oath of office, it must not be forgotten that 
an unjust oath,—that is to say, which binds one to do a forbidden 
thing,—is not obligatory upon the conscience, and in accomplishing it 
we sin. We declare unworthy the sacraments all who maintain 


these propositions, or any of them, until such time as they disavow 
them.”" 


The judgment of the supreme court was waited for 
with the deepest interest by the whole country. The 
most prominent of the judges, Mr Justice Taschereau 
(a brother of the Archbishop of Quebec), belonged to a 
family between whom and the Langevins there had been 
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much rivalry. He confessed that he and the other Catholic 
judges of the court felt themselves in a difficult position, 
in consequence of three eminent judges of the superior 
court of Quebec having been severely blamed by an 
eminent member of the Episcopate for a judgment which 
they had delivered in an almost identical case, a judgment 
which he regarded as an important precedent. Well 
may Mr Lindsay ask—‘“If an Ultramontane bishop has 
already embarrassed the judges of the highest court in 
Canada, what may some future bishop not hope to 
achieve in the same direction?” Still the decision sus- 
tained the appeal, annulled the election, and gave un- 
equivocal condemnation to the course of the clergy. The 
question of clerical immunity was disposed of, as we have 
already seen, and the Jesuitical suggestions of Bishop 
Langevin disposed of in these terms :— 


‘‘As for me, my oath of office binds me to judge all matters which 
are brought before me according to law an1 the best of my knowledge. 
The law expressly forbids all undue influence, from whatever source 
it may arise, and without any distinction. I must carry out this law 
fully and entirely according to the Act.” 


The decision gave immense satisfaction to the friends 
of order and freedom, and proportionate chagrin and con- 
fusion to the high churchmen of Rome. Indeed, the com- 
plaints from so many quarters, and the misgivings 
entertained by some of the bishops themselves, had 
already led to the reconsideration of the whole policy, 
both at home and at papal headquarters. There was, 
however, little disposition for retreat shown, except 
perhaps about the archiepiscopal palace at Quebec, 
whence issued sundry utterances enjoining more peaceful 
and cautious courses. This the Liberal party claimed to 
imply a contradiction of the joint letter. But this the 
archbishop denied, saying—‘ The principles there pro- 
pounded are, in my eyes, too true and too certain for me 
ever to regret having written and signed it.” 

From Rome, along with admonitions to greater wisdom 
and harmony, a papal brief fully endorsing the dogmas of 
the Joint Letter. Still so fully was the importance of 
the crisis and the delicacy of the situation felt at the 
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Vatican, that Dr Conroy, Bishop of Ardagh, Ireland, who 
happened to be there, and was admitted to the council 
chamber when the subject was under consideration, was, 
early last year (1877), despatched as a delegate of the 
pope to set matters right in Quebec. Under the French 
regime there is no doubt this functionary would have been 
obliged to lay his instructions before the government, 
but under the lax rule of England he is allowed to pass 
unchallenged. The distinguished reception he has met 
with at the hands of some of the highest civic dignitaries 
of the land, as well as from the ecclesiastics of Rome, has 
been matter of wide comment. Under his directions a 
politic and conciliatory course has evidently been adopted. 
In October last the Consistory met and issued another 
joint pastoral, intimating that they had never intended to 
authorise the priests to descend to the battle-ground of 
political parties, and get into antagonism with individuals. 
The joint letter had been misunderstood; but we are still 
to find in it the “true doctrine on the constitution and 
rights of the church.” These are not the men to accept 
defeat any more than to acknowledge it. Already an 
amendment to the obnoxious election law has been 
publicly mooted to this effect :—“ Nothing in the preced- 
ing provisions shall apply to the words of a minister of 
religion, pronounced in the exercise of his duty as such.” 
And doubtless the subservient parliament will as readily 
accept it as in the Guibord case. 

These matters are fresh in the public mind, and much 
is the question considered, to what will it all lead? It is 
cheering to know that the issue cannot be doubtful an 
more than the result of an attempt to wed midnight to 
noon-day, or January to June. Light can have no abid- 
ing fellowship with darkness, and the sun of truth has 
risen too high to be shrouded for more than a passing 
moment. Sir Alexander Galt has hope in the re-adjust- 
ment of parties, and perhaps of the terms of confederation. 
Meantime, he has confidence that that central government 
at Ottawa, supported morally by the presence of forty 
millions of Protestants upon this continent, will firmly 
exercise its constitutional right to veto objectionable 
measures. But the past hardly affords sufficient ground 
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for such a confidence, and the temptation must always be 
great, to yield to the influence of an exacting church, 
which counts in its communion nearly one-half the popu- 
lation of the whole Dominion, certainly more than a fourth 
in the French Canadian section of it alone. Especially is 
this apparent, when we remember the unity which, to so 
great an extent, characterises their political obedience to 
leaders, as to have earned for them the nickname of “ Les 
montens.” But even the trodden worm will turn, and so will 
the docile habitant at last rise against his oppressor, and 
throw off the yoke. He has done so already on many occa- 
sions. The cords overdrawn, will be the more easily burst. 
This is Mr Lindsay’s hope—his only hope, but not ours. 
Without ignoring any of these factors in the problem, the 
christian patriot puts his faith in Him who came to give 
sight to the blind, and freedom to the captive. He has 
given us at once instruction and encouragement in the 
assurance, “ Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” Missions have already done much for 
this needy and long neglected field. Every year evan- 
gelical Protestantism is putting more and more of its 
strength into the work, and with signal success. The 
great advantage is now attained of being able to select 
agents from growing bands of converts. These command 
the sympathy and confidence of their fellow-countrymen, 
as no member of the alien and dominant race of Britain 
could possibly do. Such men as Father Chiniquy, despite 
the most desperate opposition of the priests, will always 
meet with a reception which is full of hope for the future. 
Five other ex-priests, besides thirty-five other workers, 
are associated with him in the mission of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada alone. Others are applying to be re- 
ceived, and there is evident a growing disquietude among 
clerics as well as laymen. The past year has seen the 
first French Protestant congregation organised, and church 
built, in the city of Quebec—“ The metropolis of Romanism 
in America,” as it is fondly styled. There are several such 
in the city of Montreal, and their number is on the increase 
there, and in other parts of the province. We have every 
reason to thank God and take courage. A glorious future 
seems opening up for our missions, bright with the 
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victories of peace. The enemies of the truth shall be 
slain with the sharp sword which proceedeth from the 
mouth of our King. May God hasten the day. 

Wa. RoGer. 





ArT. IIIl.—The Story of the Scottish Metrical Version of the 
Psalins. 


YACRED song, or, in some cases, song that is very far 
removed indeed from a truly sacred character, though 
dealing more or less closely with sacred subjects, has 
always been one of the most unfailing attendants of any 
great religious excitement or movement. Just as the 
birds, that have been silent through all the dead and 
dreary winter, awaken and fill the woods and air with 
their music in the happy days of spring, so every spring 
awakening of spiritual life and religious feeling in the 
world, has been marked by a wonderful outburst of music 
wedded to sacred words. The whole air of such times is 
flooded with it. Songs announce the dawning of the 
new day, and songs again celebrate its broadening light ; 
so that it is hard to say whether we should regard them 
as the cause or the effect of the revival. 

And perhaps nowhere is this law more strikingly 
illustrated than in the case of the Reformation. Every- 
where it was preceded and facilitated by the abundant 
production and universal circulation among the people of 
a metrical literature, which, while dealing for the most part 
with sacred and religious themes, freely and racily ex- 
pressed, all the thoughts and feelings that then seethed 
and fermented in the popular mind and heart. And, 
when these godly ballads and sacred rhymes had done 
their work in popularising the truth, and giving force and 
energy to the movement; the newly awakened religious 
sentiment again sought and found expression in psalms, 
and hymns, and spiritual songs. 

The great and important part which this class of poetic 
literature, having its rise in the ranks of the people, and 
penetrated through and through with the very spirit of 
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the people, played in preparing the way for the over- 
throw of the old and the setting up of the new faith in 
the great Lutheran branch of the Reformation, is well 
known to all. And no one who has any acquaintance 
with hymnology, can fail to be familiar with the rich, 
full, inexhaustible tide of sacred song which attended and 
followed that great movement, where singer after singer 
arises, until they seem to fill the whole land with their 
melody. 

And that which is so strikingly characteristic of what we 
may call the Saxon or Lutheran branch of the. Reforma- 
tion, holds equally true of the Swiss or Reformed branch ; 
though in this, as in all other matters, there are certain 
characteristic differences. 

In the former case, the popular religious feeling and 
poetic spirit expresses itself almost exclusively in hymns 
or sacred lyrics, based, no doubt, upon Scripture truth, and 
coloured by Scripture language, but at the same time cast 
in thoroughly human and familiar moulds. In the latter, 
viz., the Swiss Reformed Church, whatever the explanation 
may be, whether it was the feebler force of poetic inspira- 
tion, which feared to venture all alone on an unaided flight, 
or the more literal and severe spirit which clung to the 
very word of inspired revelation, most of the sacred poetry 
that was current on the people’s lips, and adopted into the 
church’s service, was merely a metrical version of some of 
David’s Psalms, or at most a faithful paraphrase of some 
Scripture passage. 

For many a long year this feature continued to mark 
the christian song of the Calvinistic, or Reformed Church, 
in Switzerland, France, Holland, and Scotland; and 
though, from the ecclesiastical communion and inter- 
course which sooner or later makes special possessions of 
individual nations or churches the heritage of the whole 
church, the tide of “human hymns” has long ago over- 
flowed its banks, and fertilized our christian life and 
religious services; yet traces of the old distinctions, and of 
the original tendencies, still remain. 

The prejudice against hymns is fast dying out amongst 
the most conservative of our people; or, rather the apprecia- 
tion of the place, and power, and need of spiritual songs 
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is fast deepening and increasing, so that we willingly and 
eagerly dig channels to convey into our dry and parched 
lands, streams of blessing from every Christian Church. 
But still it is only by a slow laborious progress that we 
have reached this point; and on looking back on the way 
by which we have come, we can mark clearly and distinctly 
the various progressive stages—~metrical versions of the 
Psalms—metrical pharaphrases of passages from Scripture 
—sacred hymns—which by a slow natural development 
and gradual softening of the original lines of distinction 
connect the earlier with our later times. Our present 
purpose then is to trace, hastily and in mere outline, 
the rise and earlier progress of this somewhat scanty 
tide of sacred song, which has enriched the life and 
nourished the devotion of the Scottish church in days 
gone by, and in its steady onward flow, promises still 
richer life and fertility in the days to come. 

Scotland, too, like all other lands over which the wave 
of the Reformation swept, had its pre-reformation religious 
poetry, faint twitterings of restless birds stirring before 
the dawn. The popular poets and rhymsters played their 
part here, as elsewhere, in the work of assault and prepara- 
tion. The well known volume of “ Gude and godlie Bal- 
lats” survives to tell us what an effective weapon song 
was in the hands of those who had the task of pulling 
down and building up again. Those who are acquainted 
with the labours of Sir David Lindsay, the Wedderburns, 
and others, will not need to be told that much of the 
growth of post-reformation sacred poetry has its roots in 
the depths of that pre-reformation soil. 

But, without looking beneath the surface, the first 
traces of the springing blade of our subsequent crop of 
Scottish sacred song are to be found, where all the other 
elements of that church’s doctrine, government, worship 
and discipline, first appear, viz., in Geneva, the city and 
church of Calvin. 

In the first stages of the Reformation in France and 
Switzerland, and at Calvin’s suggestion, the Psalms of 
David had been translated by Clement Marot and Beza 
into French measures, and, along with other metrical 
paraphrases of Scripture, were widely popular, and ad- 
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mitted to a place in the public services of the Geneva 
church. 

Geneva was at that time almost more than the Wittem- 
berg of the south, the place whither all reformers flocked 
who sought for fuller instruction and clearer light, for 
sympathy and personal safety; and all who came there 
and shared in the life, and took part in the worship, of 
that Christian theocracy, would naturally grow familiar 
with these Psalms, and acquire an affection for the spirit- 
ual songs they heard and sang by the waters of the 
Rhone. Amongst that continuous crowd, which went 
and came, on various errands, from all parts of Europe, 
during these years, there were many fugitives and in- 
quirers from England and Scotland. These, too, caught 
the spirit, and sought to transfer to their own lands many 
of the outward forms of that model church of Calvin. And 
so, in the meeting and blending of those kindred 
streams, of natural tendencies already at work in Britain 
on the one hand, and of those religious wants which 
had found clear and articulate expression in Geneva on 
the other, we may recognise and note the originating 
forces of our tide of sacred song. As early as 1548, 
while Knox was labouring at the oar in the French 
galleys, and the cause of the Reformation seemed hope- 
less in Scotland; Thomas Sternhold, groom of the cham- 
ber to Henry VIII. and Edward VI., published in London 
a metrical version of nineteen of the Psalms, which, in 
subsequent and rapidly following editions, was supple- 
mented by other writers, until, in 1563, the whole 
version was published in a complete form, and adopted, 
on public authority, by the Church of England, where, 
with the exception of a short interval during the 
Commonwealth, it held its place until, in 1696, it was 
supplanted by the present version of Tate and Brady. In 
addition to Sternhold, who was the author of thirty-seven 
of the metrical translations, the other principal writers 
of this version were John Hopkins, William Keith, William 
Whyttingham, Thomas Norton, and John Pulleyn, all of 
whom were more or less closely associated with Calvin, 
and trained in the school of Geneva. 

I mention these facts; for though they immediately 
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concern not Scotland, but England, yet they had a 
direct bearing on the formation of the Scottish metrical 
version. 

This, too, was based on Sternhold’s original edition of 
1548, and embodied much of the supplementary matter of 
later editions. It also attached itself to what is variously 
termed the “Order of Geneva,” or “ Book of Common 
Order,” or “ Knox’s Liturgy,” or “Form of Prayers, and 
Ministration of the Sacraments,” which was simply an 
order of worship drawn up by Knox and others, after the 
model of that used by Calvin, and afterwards adopted by 
the English Church in Geneva. There was at least one 
edition of this “ Order of Geneva,” containing a metrical 
version of fifty-one of the Psalms, published in 1556 at 
Geneva, when Knox was himself a resident and pastor 
there. No doubt, this was drawn up under Knox’s super- 
intendence, was used by him in the public services of the 
church at that time, and may be regarded as the basis of 
the more complete edition afterwards sanctioned by the 
Scottish Church. 

In the meantime, accessions had been made to the im- 
perfect metrical version of the Psalms from many quarters, 
so that in 1564, eight years afterwards, we find an edition 
of the Order of Geneva, published under the authority, 
and partly at the expense of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, who, besides adopting it for the 
public service of the church, ordained that every minister, 
exhorter, and reader, should procure a copy, and use the 
order. This first authorised version contained all the 
one hundred and fifty Psalms; and, whilst the great body 
of the work was the same as that adopted the year before 
by the Church of England, yet having come under dif- 
ferent influences in some respects, since they diverged 
from the common stock, these two branches were dis- 
tinguished from one another by several points of difference. 

Not merely had different amendments been adopted, 
and different readings been introduced into versions 
originally the same in both, but in several instances ver- 
sions of particular psalms by new, and for the most part 
Scottish writers, had been substituted for those in the 
English edition. Thus, for instance, while specimens by 
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all the versifiers before mentioned were retained (one of 
whom, William Keith, by the way, is believed to have 
been Scotch), several new specimens are introduced by 
Robert Pont and John Craig, well-known leaders and 
heroes of the Scottish Reformation. 

Pausing, then, at the close of this the first stage in the 
origin and progress of the Scottish metrical version, a 
stage extending from 1548, when the first leaves unfolded 
themselves, to 1564, when the whole foliage was complete ; 
and looking back on its course, we may shortly sum up 
somewhat in the following way. The first form of the 
authorised version took sixteen years to attain its full 
growth. Its birth-place may be said to have been 
England, but its real home was Geneva, where also it 
found its pattern and inspiration. France and Switzer- 
land, England and Scotland, all lent their aid. Calvin 
and Knox, Beza and Marot, courtiers and monks, lawyers 
and clergy, martyrs and play-wrights, Scottish minis- 
ters and English dignitaries, all lent their contributions. 
Rightly considered, indeed, that homely and somewhat 
rugged body of sacred verse which the General Assembly, 
three hundred and fourteen years ago, sanctioned and 
approved, and which for eighty-six years to come, nour- 
ished the devotional feeling, and moulded the religious 
life of Scotland, was, we may say, a microcosm of all that 
great surging, seething world of the Reformation, gather- 
ing up into itself, and preserving memorials of the varied 
influences, tendencies, and movements which render that 
age so memorable, so interesting, and so great. 

For the next fifty or sixty years, the story of the Scottish 
metrical psalter is merely the record of successive editions, 
issued in Edinburgh, Aberdeen, London, Holland, and 
Geneva, with little to distinguish them from one another, 
save the presence or the absence of the other parts of the 
Order of Geneva, the increasing provision made for the 
musical accompaniment, and the significant appearance 
towards the close of that period, under the influence of 
King James, of certain additions, such as the Doxology, 
or Gloria Patri, which, to the sterner Presbyterian mind 
savoured suspiciously of prelacy, if not of popery. 

Indeed, those who suspected the British Solomon, and 
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loved their Scottish psalter, had really some ground for their 
alarm. That fussy monarch, who felt himself qualified, 
and called upon to meddle with everything, from the 
tobacco pipe to the mysteries of divine truth, had, in his 
capacity of what he himself called “nursing mother of the 
church,” occupied his leisure hours in attempting a new 
version of the Psalms. He never made much progress, 
only trying his hand at thirty-one; and even what he 
professed to have accomplished, was either a mere réchauffé 
of former versions, or in great part the work of Sir Wil- 
liam Alexander of Menstrie, afterwards Earl of Stirling, a 
writer of some little poetical merit in those days. ‘The 
division of labour adopted, seems to have proceeded on 
the principle, that Alexander got all the trouble, and the 
King got all the praise. 

Even during his life, James made several attempts to get 
his own version, for which he had a very natural paternal 
preference, substituted for the old, but found the jealous 
ministers of the kirk in this, as in so many other things, 
more than a match for him. Still, the work was con- 
tinued, and completed after James’ death, by the real 
author Alexander; and at. last, in 1631, when Episcopacy 
was once more set up in the land, and the church was on 
the threshold of those further radical Laudian prelatic 
changes, which led to Jenny Geddes and the Covenants, the 
entire new version, under the name of the late king, was 
published by the authority of Charles I. It had but a 
short and disastrous career. Presbytery, suspicious and 
defiant as ever, spoke with contempt of its “harsh and 
thrawn phrases, new coined and court terms, poetical 
conceits, and heathenish liberty of the new meeter, which 
served to mak people glaik.” Charles ordered its incor- 
poration into Laud’s liturgy, and the suppression of all 
other versions ; but the Scottish Atlantic was too strong 
for the prelatic Mrs Partington, and the tide which first 
broke over its banks in St Giles’, on 23d July 1637, swept 
it away, with many other better things, into the limbo of 
forgetfulness. 

We come now to the second great stage in the rise and 
progress of the Scottish metrical psalter. We have to 
witness the circumstances which attended and affected its 
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birth, and to consider the elements out of which it was 
formed. 

The period, extending from 1637 to 1650, is a wild 
and stormy one, rich in interests, and big with results for 
the Scottish Church, comprising, as it does, the covenant 
time, the civil wars, the overthrow of Episcopacy, the 
re-establishment of Presbytery,.and the Westminster 
Assembly. When that Assembly met it 1643, and the 
grand dazzling conception of a uniformity of doctrine, 
discipline, and form of church government and worship 
for the three kingdoms, was sought to be realised, a new 
metrical version of the Psalms naturally formed part of 
the attractive scheme. Many members of the Assembly 
were very lukewarm indeed, with regard both to this and 
other portions of the scheme; but the Scottish Commis- 
sioners, and especially the decent worthy Robert Bauillie, 
took it up with great ardour, sacrificing to the good 
cause, even their well-beloved national version. There 
were many difficulties in the way of coming to an agree- 
ment, not the least of which was, that there were several 
versions in existence, each claiming a right to the vacant 
place, and each, with formidable support, in the tastes, and 
associations, and preferences of the various members. 
There was Sir William Mure of Rowallan, no mean 
versifier, who had “done good work for the Lord” in 
Scotland with his sword as well as with his pen, a friend 
of Baillie’s, and who had written a version, never pub- 
lished, which Baillie, with friendly partiality, considered 
the best of all, and which was highly commended by the 
General Assembly. 

Then there was the version of William Barton, an 
English clergyman, who had “ painful” friends and sup- 
porters in the House of Lords, and who, by their help, 
fought the battle keenly, and very nearly held the field 
against all comers, though at last, through the quiet 
passive resistance of the Commons and Assembly of 
Divines, he too had to give way. 

Next, the well-known and somewhat maligned Zachary 
Boyd, the stout, tough, excellent, long-winded minister 
of the Barony (Glasgow), who prayed and praised (sing- 
ing, as he himself says, eight verses of the 79th Psalm), 
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and preached against Cromwell to his face, and related, in 
verses suitable for the occasion, the experiences of Jonah 
in the fish’s belly. He too, amongst his other multitudinous 
labours, in season and out of season, in prose and verse, 
had composed and published a metrical version of the 
Psalms. Zachary kimself, was a man of much merit and 
energy, and his work is deficient in neither of these 
qualities; so that, as both the author and his work were 
held in high esteem by the General Assembly and its 
Commissioners in London, much influence was exerted, 
and many efforts made to get his version stamped with 
official authority, but in vain. The correspondence of the 
Commissioners, and the records of the General Assembly, 
abound at this time in notices of the exertions put forth 
by Zachary and his friends, in lamentations over their 
failures, and in kindly but somewhat ludicrous attempts 
to soothe the Glasgow poet’s injured feelings and delicate 
susceptibilities. 

There were still other candidates more obscure and 
more hopeless in their claims, but the honour of furnish- 
ing the outline, at least of the version which, after much 
manipulation and many changes, was to be accepted as 
authoritative by the Westminster Assembly, was won by 
«® man whose very name is but little known in the land 
where his work, for more than two hundred years, has 
been held in such love and esteem. This was Francis 
Rous, a Cornishman, a man of great learning and worth, 
a strong supporter of Cromwell, often returned as a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, and ultimately appointed Provost of 
Eton. Alike by his piety, his learning, and poetical tastes, 
he had been led to undertake a metrical version of the 
Psalms, which had been published, and was held in high 
esteem before the meeting of the Westminster Assembly. 
Rous himself was appointed a lay-member of that As- 
sembly; and, alike from the advantages of that position, 
his own great merits, and strong influence in the House 
of Commons, his version, after long public debates and 
many private cabals, was finally adopted as the funda- 
mental draft of the authoritative version that was to be. 
Once adopted as such, it had still to fight its way onward 
through committees of the Assembly, and committees of 
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Parliament, meeting with objections on the one hand, and 
modifications on the other, until, much changed, and, we 
shall hope, much improved by the ordeal, it at last, in 
April 1646, received the imprimatur of the House of Com- 
mons (all the more readily perhaps, because, as we saw 
before, the House of Lords favoured the rival claims of 
Barton's version), and was sanctioned as the exclusive 
and official version for England. 

So far the battle had been fought and won, but the 
contest had now to be transferred from the Jerusalem 
Chamber and Houses of Parliament, to the General 
Assembly in Edinburgh. There the campaign formally 
opened in the beginning of 1647, by the transmission by 
the Scottish Commissioners in London, of that recension 
of Rous’ version, which had been now adopted south of 
the Tweed. The General Assembly had already taken 
part, both directly and through its commissioners, in the 
shaping of this final recension, offering many hints, and 
suggesting many changes, prompted by Scottish poetical 
taste or learning, or zeal for orthodoxy; but this did 
not hinder them from whetting their poetical and theo- 
logical weapons, and exhibiting their prowess patiently 
and somewhat wearily, after the manner of Scottish ec- 
clesiastical courts and committees. 

For the next three years the work went on in Assembly, 
Committee, and Presbytery ; learned professors, ambitious 
versifiers, keen-eyed critics, and disappointed claimants 
(Zachary Boyd feeling, with a grim delight, that the hour 
of vengeance had come), girding themselves to the con- 
genial task, each with a special theory and canon, each 
with some poetical or theological heresy to scent out, not 
a few with some favourite version, it might chance of 
their own composition, to recommend, or, if possible, in- 
fuse. Here again, like a true Scottish Assembly, jealous 
of all things coming to them from south of the Tweed, 
and which scented danger in the report which had lately 
come in, that Rous, the original author, was now one of 
the sectaries and republicans, they started with the 
characteristic judgment, that “it is very necessary that 
the said paraphrase be yet revised,” and proceeded with 
decision and energy to the work of revision. Committees 
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were appointed, with instructions to consult all skilled in 
these matters, to make use of the various other versions 
familiar in Scotland, such as Mr John Row’s, Rowallan’s, 
Mr Zachary Boyd's, but especially the old Scottish me- 
trical version. The results of their labours were trans- 
mitted and re-transmitted to presbyteries for their cri- 
ticisms and corrections, to be by them forwarded again 
to committee, and commission, and Assembly, until at last, 
after much time spent, much labour expended, and many 
changes made, General Assembly and Committee of Estates 
combined to give authoritative and exclusive sanction to 
the version which is now commonly used in Scottish 
congregations and families. 

The day from which this version took its legal and 
official position in the Kirk of Scotland was, 1st May 1650, 
and since that day, now an interval of 228 years, with 
but one short and doubtful break, it has maintained its 
high and almost undisputed position. It failed, alas, to 
realise the pious scheme of one church and one worship 
for the three kingdoms, for, in the trying protracted pro- 
cess through which the work of the Westminster Assembly 
had to pass after leaving London, and before it found 
official admission into the churches of Scotland, it under- 
went many a change; many an English feature was 
softened or subdued; many a Scottish feature added; 
many a Scottish element infused. In this respect this, 
the second authoritative version of the Scottish Church, 
resembled the first, bearing a sisterly likeness to that of 
the Church of England, gathering up into itself, appro- 
priating and embalming the learning, the piety, the labour, 
and the poetic power of many minds, yet adding withall 
a touch of its own that marked it as its own child— 


‘« That all the world may see 
There’s nane in the richt but we 
Of the auld Scottish nation.” 


We need not carry the story further, for indeed from 
this point there comes to our metrical psalter the doubtful 
epicurean blessedness of having no annals to record, no 
story to tell. The next two centuries have little to note 
save the gradual but complete disappearance from the 
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Scottish field of the older version, and the slow but steady 
progress and final establishment in public favour and use 
of the new; its introduction to the Highland section of 
the church through repeated Gaelic trans‘ations, begin- 
ning in 1659 and continuing to our own times; and the 
change made in its relative importance by the adoption, 
in 1781, of another body of sacred song, constating of 
Paraphrases of Scripture and Hymns. 

From 1650 to this day, Scotsmen read, and learn, and 
sing, with more or less admiration and appreciation, in 
the family circle and in the house of God, in their days 
of gladness and in their seasons of distress, in the bustle 
of life, and in the awful presence of death, this venerable 
bequest of their forefathers. It is one of the very few 
bonds which, in the antiquity-despising Church of Scotland, 
link the present with the past; one of the few possessions 
through which the continuity of the church’s life, and the 
communion of saints in many churches and many lands, 
have been preserved. 

Hallowed as these old metrical psalms are to every 
Scottish mind, and endeared as they are to every Scottish 
heart by manifold and touching associations; lying as 
they appear to every Scottish eye, bathed in a glory of 
patriotism, childish memories, and religious awe; speak- 
ing, as they do, to every Scottish ear with tones of divine 
authority, and yet of home tenderness and native accent, 
a Scotsman cannot criticise them impartially. He sees 
them transfigured in the light of love. Tears of tender 
remembrance and affection dim his view when he looks 
at the old familiar page. Only once in those 228 years, 
in the beginning of this century, when reverence for the 
past and poetical taste had sunk very low, was it pro- 
posed to lay destructive hands upon the venerable 
structure. Then, but for the better, truer instinct which 
even then prevailed, and for the earnest spirited remon- 
strances of men like Sir Walter Scott, Chalmers, Crabbe, 
and other lovers of the old Scottish version, we might 
have been driven to lift up that lamentation which old 
Zachary Boyd lustily and defiantly sang long ago in 
the Barony Church, and in the face of the dreadful 

E 
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Cromwell, mourning the spoiling of our heritage in its 
own picturesque and rugged words— 


* O God the heathen entered have 
Thine heritage; by them 
Defiled is Thy house ; on heaps 
They laid Jerusalem.” 


We may be thankful for the deliverance. We hope 
and pray that the work of pulling down and building up 
may be reserved for happier days and more reverent 
master-builders; for hands that will tenderly, wisely, and 
lovingly repair the ruins and build up the walls of 
Jerusalem. 

Let us hope they may be saved from the relentless 
beneficence of that restoring spirit which has spoiled so 
many of our Abbeys, and converted the storied records 
of our old cathedrals into the featureless and uninterest- 
ing products of a vulgar glitter and mechanical smooth- 
ness. Ifthe old is indeed dead or obsolete, let us lay it 
reverently in the earth, or consign it tenderly to an 
honourable retirement. If the ruggedness of the structure, 
the occasional grotesqueness of the language, and the 
sacrifice of beauty and sense to the hard exigencies of 
rhyme, should ever destroy the spell of these old metrical 
Psalms, we trust the remedy will be sought, not in a bran 
new edition, with all the modern improvements, but in a 
return to the still simpler, grander, and more literal 
rendering of the prose version. Yet this need not pre- 
clude loving hands, for private uses, and in token of their 
affection, from removing the deformities, supplying the 
defects, and perfecting the beauties of the old; and many 
a one has worked and done good service in this reverential 
spirit, and with these modest aims. One version especially 
in later years has issued from a quarter that, apart 
from its intrinsic success, lends the effort very deep and 
peculiar interest. We have seen that our old version had 
kings and nobles as its authors and nursing fathers, and 
only the other day saw a most intelligent and loving 
attempt to add to the beauty and remove the blemishes 
of that venerable work, emanate from the son-in-law of 
that sovereign who sits on the Stuarts’ throne, and the 
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heir of that Argyle who was a member of the Westminster 
Assembly, where our metrical version was born, and who 
was the dominant power in that parliament and General 
Assembly, where it was finally accepted and sanctioned. 
It shows that the old spell is not yet broken, that the old 
springs are not yet dry. It is not without fitness and 
significance, that the latest and most successful effort to 
preserve what is pure gold, and detach what is base alloy 
in our metrical version, should thus so closely and curiously 
link the associations of its age with those of its infancy 
and youth. Yet, many as are the individual excellencies, 
and admirable as is the general tone of the Marquis of 
Lorne’s version, still in those passages where the Psalms 
of David are suitable for expressing the religious wants 
and feelings of a Christian congregation, the ancient 
version, just because it is ancient, will still hold its 
own. “No man, having drunk old wine, straightway 
desireth new, for he saith, the old is better.” 
J. STEWART WILSON. 





Art. V.—The Life and Character of St Jerome. 


S. Jérome; La Société chrétienne 4 Rome et l'émigration romaine en 
sainte terre. 2 vols. A. Tnurerry, Paris, 1867. 

Tlieronymus ; sein Leben and Wirken. Otro ZéckLER. Gotha, 1865. 

S. Jerome ; Rev. E. L. Cutts. The Fathers for English Readers. 
1878. 


Lives of the Saints. September. Rev. E. Bartna Goutp. John 
Hodges, 1875. 


ILLEMONT’S Memoir of Jerome left little to be desired. 
His exhaustive scrutiny and sound judgment rarely 
failed ; and his occasional omissions were corrected by Val- 
larsi’s careful arrangement of Jerome’s voluminous works. 
Twelve years ago two fresh biographies appeared. M. 
Thierry, with rare elegance of style and delicacy of 
treatment, has painted a living portrait of a persecuted 
and scholarly saint. But his Life of Jerome is a romance; 
legend is as reliable with him as history; and everything 
that might mar the beauty of the picture or hinder the 
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reverence of the devout reader is carefully veiled. Dr 
Otto Zéckler’s book has very high merits. He scrutinises, 
with anxious care, every step in Jerome’s career. His 
elaborate foot notes are, in their way, perfect, collating all 
references to Jerome’s life, and quoting internal evidence 
in full. Yet the result is dull and heavy. Professing in 
his preface to give us a living picture, Dr Zéckler fails 
from the very method of his work. Every page is studded 
with unfamiliar names; and, as we seek to clasp the Father's 
form, his spirit speeds into the empty air. 

Mr Cutts’ volume is one of a series published by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. It is not 
equal to the other numbers of that series. Mr Cutts is 
anxious to give us instruction in early church history ; and 
we are inclined to think that his “Turning Points of 
Church History ” have been made to do double duty. The 
biographical method must be applied sparingly to church 
history. There is nothing gained by making great men 
pegs on which to hang accounts of events with which 
they were in no way concerned. At times Mr Cutts for- 
gets his subject altogether. Nothing, for example, is 
plainer than that Jerome made a very short stay at Con- 
stantinople, and took no part in the Council of 381. Yet we 
have a whole chapter on the New Rome; and another 
chapter gives a confused sketch of the Council, which is 
justified by the statement, that Jerome’s “learning and 
scholarship cannot but have made him an important per- 
son.” On the other hand, the influence of Gregory upon 
Jerome’s character and scholarship is dismissed with a 
singlesentence. Mr Cutts admits the uncertainty of the date 
of Jerome’s birth, and yet he proceeds to detail minutely 
what happened in his 15th, 16th, and 17th years, and to 
explain the influence of these events upon his character 
and conduct. At times we find positive blunders, as when 
the Jovinian controversy is antedated by twelve years; 
and we have the somewhat incongruous statements, that 
Jerome’s mother died before he was out of infancy, and 
that his full brother was his junior by twenty-two years. 

We can only regret that the plan of Mr Baring Gould’s 
work renders his sketch of Jerome so brief. Adopting, in 
the main, Tillemont’s conclusions, and avoiding all contro- 
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verted points, he gives a faithful and graceful account of 
Jerome’s life and character. 

Hieronymus Eusebius’ was born at Stridon, on the bor- 
ders of Dalmatia and Pannonia. Some few miles from 
this village, the sons of Constantine, in 337, divided the 
gigantic empire which their father had reared; and the 
birth of Jerome, who was to unite east and west by other 
ties, may be placed within five years of that event. The 
date cannot be stated with greater precision. Prosper 
gives the year 331, while internal evidence, of a somewhat 
questionable kind, has led recent biographers to place his 
birth fifteen years later.’ 

Little is known of his parentage and early circum- 
stances. In childhood he was surrounded by servants ; 
his playmates were the children of rich men; and his 
patrimony was sufficient to afford him comfort during the 
greater part of his life. He had one sister, whose giddy 
courses caused him much grief, and a brother at least 
twenty years younger than himself. Suckled on the milk 


of orthodoxy, and dandled on his grandmother's lap,* he 
passed into the hands of a hot-tempered schoolmaster, 
and in due course proceeded to finish his education in 
Rome. During the reign of Julian he must have suffered 
from the edict which forbade Christians to study grammar 
and rhetoric; but this hindrance was removed by Jovian ; 


1 Between these two names some Milanese MSS. insert ‘‘ Sophronius.” The 
process by which his name has been modified to Jerome was simple and regular, 
as follows :—Hieronym, Hierom, Jerom, Jerome. The stages may be traced 
in the seventeenth century both in France and in England, e.g. Sir M. Hale alter- 
nates between Hieronym and Hierom ; Tillemont between Hierom and Jerom. 
After Tillemont, ‘‘ Jerom” became common in both countries. 

* Internal evidence as to date of Jerome's birth.—(1) He was ‘‘infans” 
during the reign of Constantius, i.e. 350-361. But as Constantius’ joint rule dated 
from 337, no decided conclusion can be deduced. (2) At the time of Julian’s 
death (363) he was a ‘‘ puer,” learning grammar. (3) He was adolescens when 
he wrote “tad Helvidium,” i.e. before 383 (Vallarsi says, ‘* not before 384”). 
Against these arguments, which seem to point to a date much later than that 
assigned by Prosper (331) must be set his pathetic references to his old age in 
his correspondence with Augustine, circ. 403. Augustine was born in 354; 
and the language of Jerome certainly indicates a difference greater than seven 
years, the time fixed by Zickler. Baring Gould retains Prosper’s date. 

5 Apol. c. Ruff. i. 1-30. Epp. 3, 22 and 66. 

* Ep. 82, catholico lacte nutritus. Mr Cutts says he was ‘carefully edu- 
cated at home by a tutor.” 
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and when the empire was divided between Valentinian 
and Valens, the care which the former bestowed upon 
education at Constantinople, was reflected in the policy 
of his weaker brother at Rome." 

Jerome’s master in Latin was the celebrated Donatus. 
With him he read Virgil and Terence, Cicero and Sallust,? 
and his special familiarity with these authors is con- 
spicuous in every page of his writings. He did not begin 
to study Greek till after his conversion. To the theory 
and practice of rhetoric,* the other branch of a liberal 
education, he gave much time and energy, and gratified 
his curiosity by frequent visits to the law courts. In 
later years he often dreamed of the declamations of his 
youth, and remembered the bitter personalities and vulgar 
jokes which led the greatest orators of his boyhood to 
neglect the cases of their clients.° 

The course of religious life was not of a kind to attract 
a young man’s sympathy. The Roman Christians awoke 
from a sleepy orthodoxy to sing songs of exultation over 
the death of Julian,® and to join in the fray which, in 366, 
disgraced the contest between Damasus and Ursinus for 
the papal chair." The growing avarice and ambition of 
the clergy, which were soon*® to call for imperial measures, 
already earned his censure and contempt. Magic, too, 
was giving a new tone to Christian rites and worship. 
Jerome recalls, after many years, the fearful visits which 
he and his fellow-students paid to the martyrs’ graves, 
and paints, with graphic pen, the gloomy horrors of the 
catacombs. Though he was student enough to begin 
to collect a library,”’ his moral character was not without 
reproach. Again and again he subsequently refers to his 
“falls in the slippery paths of youth,” to “ the weakness 
of his flesh,” to “ offences which he cannot name.”" He 
was baptised in 366; but that rite had no effect upon his 
conduct.” So strong are his statements, that M. Thierry 

1 Cod. Theod. 9, 16-9. * Contr. Ruff. i. 1-16. * Apol. Ruff. c. Hier. 

* Marius Victorinus is said to have been his master in rhetoric, but he had 
probably ceased lecturing on this subject, cf. Zéckler, p. 30. 

§ Adv. Ruff. i. 1-30. Comm. in Gal. ii. 13. It has been supposed that he 
practised as an advocate, but cf. c. Ruff. i. 30. * Comm. in Abae. p. 603. 


7 In Chron. p. 186. § In 373 A.D. * Comm. in Ezek. c. 40. 
w Ep. 22. 4 Epp. 4, 7, 14, 48. Ep. 18. 
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assumes that his father sent him away from Rome in order 
to withdraw him from temptation. 

Soon after the accession of Damasus he left Italy, and 
spent some years in Gaul. He visited Tréves, where the 
Court of Valentinian was stationed.’ Of Moguntiacum and 
Tolosa he afterwards speaks with an affection that almost 
implies personal acquaintance.’ He witnessed with horror 
the cannabalism of the Atticoti, a British tribe ;* and, wan- 
dering with his friend Bonosus along the half-barbarous 
banks of the Rhine, he received his first impulse towards 
a keener spiritual life* Yet his interest in religion had 
already been aroused. We find him engaged at Tréves 
in copying two theological treatises by S. Hilary for one 
of his friends ;° and about the same time he composed his 
first work. This was a commentary, or rather an alle- 
gorical meditation upon the prophecies of Obadiah, which 
was accidentally preserved, and produced twenty years 
later to his surprise and shame. He speaks of it con- 
temptuously, as characterised by “ignorance of history, 
by youthful audacity, and by those mystic imaginings 
with which his heart glowed.” ° 

About the year 370, he settled for a time at Aquileia, 
his diocesan town, then the fourth city of the Roman em- 
pire.” Aquileia was repeatedly, in the fourth century, the 
seat of important affairs. In 361 it had been fortified by 
Constantius as a defence against Julian, and now, under 
the direction of Valerianus, it had acquired some ecclesi- 
astical weight, and attracted a vigorous colony of monks. 
Jerome joined their company; and among other intimacies, 
formed a close friendship with a young man, Ruffinus, 
which was to influence and mar his future life. He also 
speaks with gratitude of Paulus, an aged scholar of Aqui- 
leia, whose society he enjoyed. 

His departure from Aquileia, which took place in the 
summer of 373, is veiled in mystery. About this time he 
published a letter® containing a sketch of the miraculous 


' From 365to 875 a.p. 7 Ep.123. * Adv. Jovin. i. 2, 7. * Ep. 3. 

* This places his visit to Tréves after Hilary’s death, i.e., after 368. Ep. 5. 

* Cf. the preface to his later Comment. on Obadiah. 

* So ranked by Ausonius (Ord. Nob. Urb. 6), ‘‘in Italy only inferior to 
Milan and Capua.” * De mulicre septies percussa. 
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interposition of providence to deliver an innocent woman 
from the inflexible justice of the magistrate of Vercelli. 
The latter was described by him as “a beast thirsting for 
blood ;” and this language is supposed by Zéckler and 
Baring Gould to have led to persecution from which he 
had to flee. Yet the support which he received from 
Evagrius, then a respectable priest of Antioch, the fact 
that he was accompanied in flight by his Aquileian 
friends, and his own subsequent language about his perse- 
cutor,' lead us to view the “ unexpected storm that tore him 
away,” as some sudden impulse of his own growing asceti- 
cism, or an impetuous attempt to escape from these social 
temptations which were the snare of his youth. 

Wandering through Thrace, Pontus, Bithynia, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, and Cilicia, he rested at Antioch in Syria 
towards the end of the year. Here the little company 
was attacked by fever; one of his friends’ died; and he 
himself lingered for some time in slow convalescence, 
depending entirely upon the attention of a gloomy priest. 
He had left his favourite Cicero in Italy, and sought to 
relieve his intellectual cravings by attending the theo- 
logical lectures of Apollinaris, the learned bishop of 
Laodicea. This united with other causes to develop a 
half-formed purpose. His friend Ruffinus brought from 
Egypt wonderful tales about the monks of the Nitrian 
Desert. Bonosus, another of his friends, had retired to a 
solitary island, and Jerome felt envious of the delights of 
a quiet life. Above all he was weighed down by the 
memory of his past offences, and by the strength of present 
temptation. He is in “the sepulchre of his sins. Day 
and night he is waiting with trembling to pay the utter- 
most farthing, He dare not intrude his clouded head into 
the company of the saints. He is dust and ashes.”® 

It is needless to conjecture what his sins had been. 
More than once he confesses—and he is never troubled 
with undue humility—that he has been far worse than 
his companions, that he has drained the cup of plea- 
sure to its dregs. Probably his life had been one of com- 
fort and idleness, perhaps of occasional self-indulgence. 


1 Cf. p. 74; Ep. 38. ? Innocentius. 
* At this time his friend Heliodorus left him ‘ meis sceleribus fugatus.” 
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Now things appear to him in another light. It is im- 
possible for him to drink at once the cup of Christ and 
the cup of devils, “to live in the world and not be of it.” 
The worn faces and sad attire of the Syrian monks, whose 
appearance in the streets of Antioch has been graphically 
described by Gibbon, presented to him from day to day 
a ready means of escape. A visit to an aged eremite of 
great renown! confirmed his wavering purpose. The priest 
who had nursed him so tenderly urged him on, and at last 
“the love of God and the fear of hell” burst every bond. 

Jerome’s Roman biographers, in their desire to connect 
his monasticism with miracle, have attributed this crisis 
to his celebrated dream. When in a weak state of health 
he was carried in sleep before the throne of God, and 
beaten severely till he promised to substitute the study of 
the Scriptures for Cicero and Livy. But, according to his 
own account, this vision was after he had resigned the 
things of this world; he confesses, in his later writings, 
that his description of it was rhetorically exaggerated,’ 
and in argument is quite willing to admit that it never 
occurred. Besides, as we shall see, he did not obey its 
bidding. His retiral was no doubt succeeded by an over- 
powcring sense of the importance of biblical study; but 
it was primarily prompted by a wish to avoid the tempta- 
tions of social life, not the charms of secular literature.® 

He selected for his exile the dreary waste that lay between 
Syria and the country of the Saracens. Apparently he 
followed the monastic scheme of Pachomius, whose rules 
he translated into Latin in after life. In accordance with 
that system, he devoted the first year to subduing the 
desires of the flesh, by fasting, pains, and absolute solitude.* 
Never have these follies been painted by so skilful a pen. 
He dwells with delight upon his tears and groans, his 
filth and nakedness, his cruel self-chastisement and raven- 
ing hunger. Living among tribes that spoke a barbarous 

 Malchus. 

® Sed in illo opere (i.e., Epist. ad Heliodorum), tune lasciviis et calentibus 
adhuc rhetorum studiis atque doctrinis quedam scholastico flore depinximus. 

* Epp. 14 and 22, cf. Heumann de ecstasi Hier. ante Cicer. 

* By ignoring this division of time, Cutts produces a curious picture, he 
‘took a library into the desert; ” he ‘‘ studied with energy and method—a life 
of terrible endurance,” with ‘‘ occasional experiences” of wild beasts, serpents, etc. 
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tongue, he sought the solitude of the bleakest hills and 
deepest valleys. Even there he was the prey of the old 
serpent; his foe of Aquileia followed him, and dancing 
Italian beauties hovered before his sleepless eyes. “ When 
I had subdued the body, my mind surged with swelling 
thoughts, and in order to quell them I took lessons in 
Hebrew.” Over words such as these the Christian may 
well linger; for they gather into one moment epochs in 
the development of religion. Like the child’s voice that 
guided Augustine, or Ulfila’s sorrow at his mother’s death, 
or Luther’s journey through the Thiiringian forest, they 
preserve, in anecdotal form, crises in the history of 
individuals, which have modified the whole course of 
Christianity. In Jerome’s case the crisis was not acci- 
dental. From early youth the “studium scripturarum” 
had gained a growing hold of his thoughts. It had 
been developed by tuition, and stimulated by the society 
in which he moved. Nor is it strange that, in a mind fed 
on the subtle criticism of Quintilian, the delicacy of Pliny, 
and the streams of Cicero,’ and trained by the greatest 
grammarian of his age, there should arise a desire that 
seemed strange to his contemporaries, to refer to the 
great “ Hebraica Veritas,” the pure fountains of revealed 
truth. 

Returning after twelve months to the quiet industry of 
monastic life, not yet deadened into dull routine, he 
devoted himself to study. Though he assures a corre- 
spondent that he earned his bread by the sweat of his 
brow, he was not hindered thereby in his literary activity. 
He possessed a rich store of manuscripts; he had pupils 
by his side given to antiquarian pursuits; and his friends 
in Italy were eager to supply such commentaries and 
papers as he required. While laying the foundation of 
his future work, he did not forget his former companions. 
Evagrius was within reach, and often visited him. For 
his old friend of Aquileia he wrote a life of Paul the 
eremite, and to another friend he sent a most beautiful 
letter,’ urging him, by a graceful picture of the delights 


1 Ep. 125. 
? Ep. 125, ‘* Post Quintiliani acumina fluvios Ciceronis ct lenitatem Plinii.” 
* Ep. 60. Heliodorus. 
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of the desert, to abandon the busy hum of men. Nor has 
his interest in the outer world abated. He is charmed to 
hear of his sister’s conversion, and anxious to heal an old 
quarrel with his aunt. Above all, he can sympathise with 
his friends’ triumph when they expel Arianism from his 
native town. : 

But the turbid stream of ecclesiastical life did not allow 
any man in the fourth century to observe it from the 
shore, and we must trace in a word or two its course at 
Antioch. That turbulent city, just as it had been the 
headquarters of the restoration of paganism under Maximin, 
took the lead in the reaction that followed the Council of 
Nice. The bishop Eustathius was accused of immorality 
and Sabellianism before an Arian assemblage, and, in 331, 
he was deposed and banished. A large section of the 
populace refused to acquiesce in this decision; bloodshed 
was barely prevented by the arrival of an Imperial Com- 
missioner; and, for the next thirty years, a strong party, 
headed by vigorous laymen, resisted or neglected the 
authority of a series of Arian bishops. In 361, on the pro- 
motion of Eudoxius to the see of Constantinople, Meletius, 
aman of spotless character and an universal favourite, 
was elected in his place. But his orthodoxy proved fatal 
to him; he was deposed and driven into exile; and 
Euzoius, the old friend of Arius, was appointed bishop. 
The followers of Meletius stood by him and formed a 
separate communion; for the Eustathians, suspecting 
them of semi-Arianism, rejected their approaches, and 
continued to assemble under Paulinus, a priest who had 
been consecrated by Eustathius and was pronounced 
bishop by an ill-judged step of Lucifer of Cagliari. The 
attempts of Athanasius at mediation were unsuccessful ; 
and a deputy, who was despatched from Constantinople in 
362, only succeeded in adding a fourth to the schismatical 
parties. As if to complicate matters irretrievably, Apollin- 
aris’ headed a fifth but less important faction, which after- 
wards recognised Vitalis as bishop. But the most in- 
teresting part of the strife, and that which concerned 
Jerome, was between the Eustathians and the Meletians. 
The former maintained that in the Trinity there are three 


* He taught that in Christ the divine nature took the place of a human soul. 
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persons and one substance, taking the terms imdoracic 
and ovsfa as identical, after the example of the Nicean 
Council. Meletius, on the other hand, like 8. Basil, 
defined the Godhead as three izocrdcec! in one ovata 
and replied to the charge of Arianism by counter charges 
of Sabellianism. The schism had been embittered by the 
repeated banishment of Meletius, and twice, in 376 and 
377, embassies had been sent by both parties to Rome.? 
Monks were always ready to plunge into party warfare; 
and towards the end of 377 the retreat of Jerome was 
rudely disturbed. “They thronged around him, demand- 
ing pledges of his orthodoxy. Every day he is asked for 
his faith as though his conversion were not evidence 
enough. I say what they please; they are not satisfied. 
I sign documents, but they do not believe me. ‘ 
I do not care for their watchwords and cries; they may 
mount to heaven alone; they may make it theirs and 
keep it; they may glory in it.” His friends have left him, 
thinking it better to live with wild beasts than with such 
Christians. He feels that he too must go; but he is in 
weak health, and the stormy weather makes him anxious 
to wait till the spring. So he renews, with urgency, an 
appeal which he had made*® some months before to 
Damasus. He must have support and instruction. He is 
not indeed without convictions of his own. He is reluct- 
ant to use the phrase rpeic tirooracec ; it is either mean- 
ingless or involves a heresy. ‘‘ Nescio quid veneni latet in 
syllabis.” But his overpowering desire is to side with 
the Church of Rome, and at her bidding he will recognise 
Meletius or Paulinus, or even Vitalis. To that faithful 
guardian of uninterrupted tradition, already raising her 
head above other sees, he was bound by baptism and by 
many associations of his youth. The humble deference 
of his appeals is significant of her rising power.“ When 


 Meletius seems to have clung to the rpeic dxooracec because Sabellius had 
held that there are rpia zpdow7a and pia irdéorace. 

? Gregory of Nazianyus attributes the quarrel to the poverty of the Latin 
language, ri yiverat we Niay yedoiov i AAevdy. micrewe tote Stagpopa H mepi 
roy HXov opexporoyia.— Orat. 21. 

* Canon Bright gives 377 as the date of his first letter. 


* Cf. Milman’s History of Christianity, Bk. iv. ch. 1, and Thierry’s 
St Jerome, i. 17. 
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the monks press about him with threats of personal 
violence, he cries out—‘ He that is in league with the 
chair of St Peter is on my side; all else ure anti-Christ.” 
But his cries are useless; for each furious bigot claims 


Rome as his ally. With a strange humour Jerome 
exclaims— 


*¢ Quod genus hoc hominum, quaeve hunc tam barbara morem 
Permittit patria? Hospitio prohibemur arenae,” 


and, apparently without having received an answer from 
Damasus, he repairs in weariness and disgust to the scene 
of conflict. 

On his arrival he found that Damasus had amply 
answered him, by communicating to Paulinus, as the 
representative of the orthodox church, 22 anathemas, 
aimed primarily at Apollinaris, but embracing the various 
points of dispute, and re-asserting, in vigorous terms, the 
absolute equality of the Three Persons in the Godhead. 
With Paulinus, accordingly, Jerome at once sided, and 
was consecrated by him for the priesthood in the year 379. 
This consecration was qualified by the remarkable con- 
dition, that he should continue to be a monk, and that he 
should not be called upon to discharge the duties of a 
priest.’ Indeed, his conduct at Bethlehem ten years later, 
leads to the supposition that he was in some way incom- 
petent to administer the sacraments. This reluctance to 
undertake clerical duties was one of the most striking 
features of earnest Christians of the fourth century. S. 
Martin of Tours was dragged from his cell to the altar of 
consecration ; 8. Chrysostom did not shrink from an act 
of treachery in order to avoid the burdens of office; and 
the letters of S. Augustine describe most vividly, how 
even he was unable to save one of his friends from forcible 
ordination.” The reasons that led Jerome to the refusal 
are plainly stated by himself, and they are so often re- 
peated, directly and indirectly, as to warrant their truth. 
The clerical office is theoretically the highest, but it is 
surrounded with difficulties. The actual character and 


* Cont. Joannen, p. 405. In spite of this, his chasuble stole and maniple, in 
which he was wont to celebrate, are exhibited in the church of 8. Maria Maggiore. 
? Aug. Epist. 120. Stephen’s Life of 8. Chrysostom ch. 4. 
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conduct of the clergy, of which we must speak afterwards, 
impressed him so deeply with the temptations of their 
position, that with the sneer, “clerici pascunt oves, ego 
pascor,” he resigned their opportunities of good and evil 
for the humbler service of the cloister. 

His stay at Antioch did not last more than a year. We 
may suppose that he pursued his studies, for he wrote 
few letters, and only one treatise. This treatise, a polemic 
against the followers of Lucifer, is remarkable in several 
ways. Though it is on the orthodox side, and starts from 
the position that a heretic is as bad as a pagan, it shows 
no trace of the bitterness and intolerance which characterise 
all his later polemics, and is directed against a faction that 
insisted strongly upon certain minutiz of church discipline. 
Further, it is couched in the form of dialogue, and exhibits 
dramatic power of the highest order—a power which 
Jerome did not cultivate, and which had lost most of 
its point and grace, when he reverted to it in his last 
years.! 

But Antioch was no place for a student. Its inhabitants 
were always distinguished for luxury, superstition, and 
an unsatiable craving for excitement.? Nor was the 
Christian section of the community free from these vices. 
The clever satire of Julian, and the scathing eloquence of 
S. Chrysostom, have laid bare that frivolity and fury of 
temper which, twice within Jerome’s life-time,® led them 
to the brink of destruction. Their schisms were based 
upon personal interests and private quarrels, not upon 
principle or genuine conviction, and in 380, Jerome 
yielded easily to the current that set towards Constanti- 
nople, whither Gregory of Nazianzus had been summoned 
in the previous year. 

The training of Gregory had been similar to that of 
Jerome, and in every step of the latter’s career we can 
trace his influence. Gregory had been educated at Athens, 
and in the deserts of Pontus ; his asceticism is typified by 
the fact, that he places virginity on the right hand of 
God, while the severity of his private life was the secret 
of his unpopularity. His eloquence attracted his very 
enemies. His biblical criticism was popular in aim and 


’ Cf. p. 104. * Cf. Gibbon, chs. 24 and 27. = * Viz. in 363 and 387 a.p. 
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form.! The “tenderness of his heart, and the elegance 
of his genius” have earned, even from Gibbon, a tribute 
of respect. Jerome always refers to him with admira- 
tion, and speaks as if he had been wholly under his guid- 
ance, during his stay at Constantinople.? They read the 
gospels and epistles together. Jerome used to consult 
Gregory about his private difficulties, and listened to his 
theological arguments with such distinguished friends as 
Gregory of Nyssa. No doubt, he must have been in- 
fluenced by the elevation of Constantinople into an “ em- 
porium of the faith,” by the dying declaration of Theodosius 
in favour of Damasus and Peter, by his master’s persecu- 
tion, and by the anti-heretical edicts of the Ecumenical 
Council.’ Yet he never refers to his life at Constantinople 
except as that of a student; he left the city immediately 
after Gregory’s retirement ;* the Council had no repre- 
sentatives from the Western Church, of which he con- 
sidered himself a member; and any further explanation 
of his relation to that Council must be considered a pure 
hypothesis.’ His literary work, during this period, was 
devoted to the service of the Western Church. It con- 
sisted of a translation into Latin, with a supplement, of 
the Chronicles of Eusebius, and of a Latin version of some 
homilies by Origen. The latter work shows how com- 
pletely he was out of sympathy with the Council of 381 ; 
for in it he expresses profound admiration for Origen,* whose 
doctrines the assembled bishops implicitly condemned. 

’ Jerome gives an amusing account of the way in which his master dealt 
with critical difficulties in ep. 52. ‘*I shall tell you, he said, in the church ; 
there, the congregation will applaud, and you will be forced to understand the 
point in question: at least, if you alone refuse to join in the applause, the con- 
gregation will set you down as a fool.” 

? Catechisten habui ep. 52 preceptor meus, catal. 117, in Ephes. v. 82. Quum 
essem apud Greg. et studiis sanctarum scripturarum erudirer. 

* The president of the council was Meletius, the rival of the bishop whom he 
had acknowledged—another reason for his standing aside. 

* Baronius (382) says that he stayed at Antioch for some time after Gregory’s 
departure. 

* In ep. 123, he says, “‘quum et orientis atque occidentis synodicis con- 
sultationibus responderem,” but this probably refers solely to his work at Rome 
in reference to the strife at Antioch. Thierry writes as if the whole manage- 
ment of the Council had been in the hands of Jerome. 

° Ut alterum post apostolos ecclesiarum magistrum Romanis auribus donem 
(prolog., Ibid). 
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In the year 382, the “necessities of the church” drew 
him to Rome. A synod had been summoned by Damasus, 
and part of its business was the settlement of the schism 
at Antioch.’ Damasus may have desired the advice of 
the great scholar, by whom he had been so eagerly con- 
sulted, and so faithfully obeyed. It is impossible to say 
whether he summoned him expressly or no; but in any case 
he availed himself of Jerome’s advice during the assembly, 
and gave him such complete command over the documents 
of the synod, that his enemies accused him, in later years, 
of having falsified certain important papers in the interests 
of his patron.? This synod was of little importance, either 
in its constitution or operations; for the eastern bishops, 
save those who like Paulinus and Epiphanius were already 
attached to the Roman cause, refused to attend; and 
even S. Ambrose was prevented by illness from taking part 
in its deliberations.? But Jerome’s abilities were appre- 
ciated, and he continued to live in Rome during the life- 
time of Damasus. He perhaps held some official position, 
being the bishop's secretary, or his librarian, or the keeper 
of the papal archives ;* and Damasus exercised a certain 
control over his pursuits. Yet, while he consulted him in 
difficulties of many kinds, these were all concerned with 
biblical criticism. He writes to him, asking him the 
meaning of Hebrew words, of New Testament parables, 
and of Jewish allegories; and their relation seems to 
have been friendship rather than service. Damasus re- 
spected the work of Jerome so honestly, as to transcribe 
some of his writings with his own hand,’ and had often 
to postpone his inquiries, till Jerome could spare him “a 
few midnight hours.” We have a lively picture of the 
scholar, deep in his own study, interrupted from time to 
time by a slave who would burst open the door with a 
pile of volumes, and wait there till Jerome dashed off 


? Upon the death of Meletius, his followers continued the contest by the 
election of Flavian. Mr Cutts, with his usual dogmatism, says that Jerome 
had not been summoned to Rome. 

2 In Ruff. II., 415, Jerome treats this charge as a pure fabrication. 

3 Tillemont mém. eccles. Jerome, art. 22, 

* Zéckler (p. 91) discusses fully the office held by Jerome, and shows that the 
evidence does not warrant certainty. 5 Ep. 91. 
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answers to questions which required a commentary for 
their proper treatmeni.' 

For, encouraged and supported by his patron, he had 
begun the greatest and most enduring of his literary 
labours. The text of the Latin Bible was in complete 
disorder ; manuscripts had been copied carelessly, serious 
divergencies had arisen, and no one copy had authority 
over the others. It was quite in keeping with the policy 
of Damasus, to desire an edition which should have the 
weight of the Catholic Church, and it was also in keeping 
with Jerome’s character, to refuse to make a mere com- 
pilation. His work was, in the first instance, limited to the 
collation of passages in which the existing Latin manu- 
scripts differed from one another, and the correction of 
them by the original Greek and the Septuagint. But he 
also modified many expressions in which the true mean- 
ing had been lost, and exhibited, by synoptical tables, the 
relation of the four gospels, and the principles by which 
he was guided. It was certainly a bold undertaking, and 
Jerome began with full consciousness of the danger he 
incurred. “If I judge of the work of all others, all others 
will judge of me; they will cry out that I am a blasphemer 
for modifying, correcting, improving these ancient books.” 
He was not mistaken, though at first the criticism and 
slander that arose were insignificant, and he could speak 
of them with contempt :—“ Let the two-footed asses 
drink from their muddy streams, if they prefer them to 
the pure fountain :”—“ they may listen to the horn, since 
they have no ears for my lute.” For his orthodoxy and 
personal safety, the patronage of Damasus was an adequate 
defence; and indeed, the revision of the gospels and 
psalms, with which he was occupied at Rome, never gave 
so much offence as the correction of the Septuagint.’ 
Another sphere of his literary activity was much more 
unpopular. He translated two homilies by Didymus, and 


1 Ep. 36. 2 Ep. 7. 

* This version of the Psalms ‘“‘ The Roman Psalter,” continued in use in the 
Roman Church till 1566 A.p. For an account and estimate of Jerome’s biblical 
works, the reader is referred to Canon Westcott’s article on the Vulgate, in 
Smith’s Dict. of the Bible. 

F 
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in the preface pronounced a strong encomium upon the 
author. Although the Origenistic school had not yet been 
branded as heretical, this preface was received by the 
“senate of Pharisees” with so loud an outcry, that he had 
to suppress the whole publication till he left the city. By 
his own account, “the people could not bear the great 
man’s learning and eloquence.”? 

During these labours, Jerome lived quite apart from 
public and ecclesiastical life. He passes by in silence the 
murder of Gratian, the accession of Valentinian IL, and 
his partition of power with Maximus and Theodosius. 
Nor does he seem to have been impressed by the expiring 
struggles of paganism,?—the confiscation of pagan pro- 
perty, the dethronement of the goddess of victory, the 
eloquent apology of Symmachus. He even ignores the 
strife between Justina and Ambrose at Milan. It is indeed 
a strange fact, typical of Jerome’s scholarly and retired 
tastes, that, in the whole course of his writings, which 
teem with allusions to every period in the past history of 
Greece and Rome, and revert with painful frequency to 
ecclesiastical policy, there is but one meution of the great 
prelate who was defying an Arian court, and humbling 
the Emperor in contrite penitence. 

Nor did Jerome enter into the ordinary society of Rome. 
His spirit fretted against the trouble of dressing neatly, 
and paying morning calls. Heavy dinners made him lazy 
in the morning; he could not endure the fury of the arena, 
the folly uf the circus, and the luxury of the theatre. _ Ill- 
natured gossip, and the cares of social life, above all the 
“senatus matronarum” with their busy tongues, wearied 
the heart of a man who felt each night that his soul 
might be required of him.’ And a little company had 
gathered around him, who were to him all in all. Mon- 
talembert* has eloquently described the earnest fervour 
with which the descendants of many old Roman families, 
disgusted with the frivolity and insignificance of fashion- 
able life, threw themselves into the interests of the church, 


? Praef. in lib. Did. ef. ep. 33. 

? The sole exception is his description of the funeral of Praetextatus (ep. 
23), which he contrasts with the obsequies of one of his pupils. 

3 Ep. 45. * Les moines d’occident, vol. i. p. 144. 
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and exercised then those hereditary qualities, for which 
public life no longer afforded scope. Their enthusiasm 
had received at ascetic bent! from Athanasius, Peter, and 
Martin of Tours; while the ladies, prevented by their sex 
from active measures against heresy, resorted for employ- 
ment to penance, pilgrimages, and real beneficence. 
Several of these ladies were young widows, anxious about 
the education of their children; others were maidens, 
whom ennui or illness had severed from their parents or 
friends. They had already obtained a high position in 
the church. Their self-sacrificing works of charity com- 
bined with their high birth and social qualities, to win for 
them universal attention and respect. Among other 
services, they showed ready hospitality to distinguished 
Christian strangers; and we find that some of them enter- 
tained the orthodox bishops who came to the synod with 
Jerome. They were already familiar with Jerome’s 
writings;” his quiet unworldly character at once attracted 
them; and they entered into his pursuits with wonderful 
zeal. Jerome selected commentaries for them, and gave 
them daily lessons in biblical criticism. Some became 
speedily good Hebrew scholars, and they seem to have 
devoted their whole time to the study of the Scriptures 
in the original. They cross-questioned their master on 
every conceivable difficulty,? and though he occasionally 
drops a word of quiet remonstrance with the urgency and 
extent of their demands, he does not seem really to have 
grudged his toil on their behalf. Their gentle society 
and delicate attention soothed his spirit ;* and as he de- 
scribes the respectful throng of maidens, lately the belles 


' Cf. Giescler’s Church History, vol. i. p. 278; Palladius Laus Socratis, iv. 23. 

* When he came to Rome, Fabiola could repeat his letter to Heliodorus from 
beginning toend. On his departure, Marcella was acknowledged as an infal- 
lible judge in biblical criticism. 

* Tu nihil ad me scribis nisi quod me torqueat et Scripturas legere compellat 
ep. 34 ad Marcellam, ef. praef. in Galat. ep. 127. Blesilla begged him 
to translate sixty volumes for her. ‘Fabiola addens scientiam addidit et 
dolorem,” ep. 77. 

* Eustochium sends him some pigeons and a bracelet ; he gracefully replies, 
wishing that she may be visited by the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove, and 
adorned with a bracelet of good works; he sends with his letter a basket of 
cherries, with a prayer that they may be as the fruit of the tree that grows at 
the entrance to the House of God. 
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of Rome, who, like the clients of ancient days, attended 
him in his daily walks, and yielded reluctantly to the 
approach of some noble matron eager for the solution of 
a sacred problem, we cannot wonder that a slight feeling 
of vanity mingled with his pleasure in their progress. 

For nearly three years his conduct was not criticised, 
and his fame increased. His piety and humility won 
universal respect. He became the acknowledged referee 
in critical discussion, for in this respect his position was 
unrivalled and unprecedented. He was the first scholar 
trained in the Roman schools of secular literature, who had 
given himself wholly to the interpretation of the Bible, 
and his influence became so great that he was pointed to 
as the future bishop of Rome.’ 

But an adverse tide of popular feeling was slowly rising. 
The relatives of his scholars were provoked by the new 
charm he had given to ascetic life, and Roman society 
missed some of its brightest ornaments. No doubt there 
was great moderation in the advice he gave. He warned 
them against all display, against praying to God with 
their windows open, and doing penance in public; against 
indecent carelessness in dress; against “ making owls of 
themselves instead of Christians.”? But it is equally true 
that the intellectual occupation which he gave them lent 
a zest to their solitude, and confirmed their choice of an 
ascetic life. And this privacy had another side. While 
study was to be accompanied by absolute seclusion from 
general society, they were especially to avoid the clergy, 
the most powerful class in Rome. 

Jerome had witnessed in Antioch and Constantinople, 
as well as in Rome, the influence of the clergy. His con- 
demnation of them was unqualified, and the Imperial 
edicts against their avarice and vice met with his sorrow- 
ful approval. In the spring of 384 he sent an elaborate 
letter* to the daughter of one of his pupils, instructing 


* Ep. ad Mare. Dicebar sanctus humilis disertus ; osculabantur mihi manus ; 
omnium paene judicio summo sacerdotio discernebar. 

? The exaggeration of his epitaphs and panegyrics must not be confounded 
with the quieter tone of his letters of advice. 

3 Epist. 22 contains most of these charges which he made against the clergy, 
but quotations are given which show that his attac’ts are not confined to it, cf. 
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her how to preserve her maidenhood. She must withdraw 
from all society, especially from the snares of clerical 
circles. ‘These men starve in public and debauch at 
night. Their continence is a mere sham. They bless 
matrons for hire. They extort bequests from the weak 
and dying. Their love feasts areacurse. . . . Above 
all, avoid the dandy clergyman. His hair is curled with 
the tongs; his fingers glitter with rings; he walks on 
tiptoe lest he should soil his fine shoes ; he rises early, not 
for prayer, but to make sneaking calls. All day long he 
hurries about town, trembling lest he miss a wealthy 
widow. When he sees handsome shawls or furniture in 
a house, he is profuse in his admiration, ending with a 
hint that he requires something very like them; and the 
poor patrons yield, for they cannot afford to offend the 
tale-bearer of the town. His tongue is ever ready, and 
armed with poison ; every piece of gossip is exaggerated 
or invented by him. . . . He hates virginity and 
fasting ; what he likes is the smell of a dinner ; his prayers 


are for sucking pig. . . . Yousee him wherever you 
go. From his relays of sleek and fiery horses you would 
take him for the son-in-law of a Thracian king.” 

The practical tendency of this letter was even more 
offensive to the clergy than the stinging truth of its 


charges.' They had not complained when Jerome wrote 


in praise of virginity two years before;? nor did they now 
blame the “duriora de nuptiis,” for then Jerome could 
appeal to the sententia majorum, to Tertullian, Cyprian, 
and Ambrose. Indeed, the clergy were quite content that 
high-born Roman maidens should not be married.’ But 
to exclude them from their society was another thing, 
and might well rouse them toaction. As long as Damasus 
lived they were held in check, but on the accession of a 


ep. 18. Thierry says that Jerome headed a party under Damasus which 
aimed at the reformation of the clergy. This is quite inconsistent with Jerome's 
attitude and with his own language. 

' Ruffinus (Apol. i. 2-5) says that the pagans rejoiced in this exposure of 
Christian vices. 

* They were quite pleased with his earlier treatise on the ‘ Perpetual 
Virginity ;” cf. ep. 48. 

> Ep. 130. 
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prelate,’ from whom Jerome met with little sympathy, 
their tongues were loosed. They did not hesitate to hint 
that in his private hours with these ladies, and especially 
with Paula, his dearest friend, study was a mere cloak for 
self-indulgence. One of his slanderers, indeed, was com- 
pelled, under torture, to confess that such charges were 
false, but this prosecution failed to silence Jerome’s foes. 
He issued a violent pamphlet of-vituperation, which is the 
earliest indication of his inability to exemplify “the 
speech that is silent and the silence that speaks.” 

To this clerical persecution the rage of the populace 
was soon added. Some of his disciples carried their 
asceticism too far. One young girl of twenty-one was 
seized with fever from the severity of her penance, and 
died.’ Her relatives were enraged. At the funeral there 
was a tumult, which was easily directed by the clergy 
against the sullen, ill-dressed monks, whose faces 
brightened with a smile when they thought of the 
virtues and triumph of the departed. In a moment there 
arose a shout—“ He is a Greek and an impostor. Away 
with the hateful tribe of monks! Hunt them into the 
river! Plunge them in the waves!” And though this 
outburst subsided, Jerome’s unpopularity remained.* He 
was hooted when he appeared in public, and began to 
avoid the streets and forum, thus bringing on himself 
fresh charges of pride and Pharisaism. He was perpetu- 
ally “ blamed for his sex,” and it was jeeringly remarked, 
that men never attended his lectures* Paula was pre- 
paring for a visit to the east; her preparations had the 
appearance of flight, and gave a semblance of reality to 
the charges against Jerome. His accusers refused to 
meet him face to face, while their insidious slander under- 
mined his comfort. At length, in August 385, wearied 


? Viz., Siricius, who, by an edict in regard to celibacy, showed his antagonism 
to Jerome. 

? In November 884; Damasus died in December. 

* Ep. 27.—‘‘ Totius urbis oculos offendi; cunctorum digitis notor.” His 
letter to Eustochium was publicly buried in a heap of stones (lapidatus) ; cf. 
also ep. 46. 

* This was partially true; his defence is, that if a man consults him he 
always answers him before he listens to women ; yet Pammachius, Marcellinus, 
Domnia, and Oceanus, are mentioned incidentally as among his audience. 
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and indignant, he sailed from the ungrateful city, protest- 
ing that “he will abide by Paula and her daughters what- 
ever men may say, since through good and ill report man 
reaches the kingdom of heaven.”! 

For more than half a century the Holy Land had been 
an object of reverence and desire to earnest Christians. 
As early as 333 an itinerary? had been published for the 
use of pilgrims. Isidore and Ammon had, by their pre- 
sence in Rome, fostered the devout purpose; and the 
stream of travellers was increasing year by year. 
Ruffinus and Melania, moved by charity as well as devo- 
tion, had gone to relieve the monks whom Valens had 
persecuted, and were established in a convent in the 
Mount of Olives. Paula was setting out ona pilgrimage ; 
and Jerome, after a passing visit to that staunch pillar 
of orthodoxy, Epiphanius of Salamis, awaited her at 
Antioch, where, with two of his Aquileian friends, he 
joined the band of maidens who formed her train. They 
hurried, in the cold of winter, through Syria and Phoenicia 
towards Jerusalem, where they remained till the spring. 
In April they visited, with eager curiosity, the spots of 
greatest interest in Galilee and Samaria ;* and many a 
page in Jerome’s commentaries gives proof that his in- 
vestigations were keen and critical. After returning to 
Jerusalem, they passed through Idumea and the land of 
Goshen to Alexandria, whither Jerome was attracted by 
the fame of Didymus. There he remained at least a 
month, attending the lectures of Didymus, questioning 
him on many difficulties,* and profiting so much thereby, 
that he afterwards joins his name with that of Gregory. 
From Alexandria the pilgrims advanced into the Nitrian 
desert, and visited, with admiration, the various cloisters 
of the Egyptian monks. They were respectfully welcomed 


1 Epp. 45 and 46. 

* From Bordeaux to Jerusalem. 

* Ep. 108. Jerome does not state that he was with Paula during this 
part of her tour; but compare c. Ruff. iii. 22. 

* In 388, A.D. (comment. in Ephes.) he writes :—‘‘ Nuper Alex. intravi ut 
viderem Didymum et ab eo in scripturis omnibus quae habebam dubia scisei- 


tarer cf. Praef. Com. Ezek., p. 778, and Praef. in Hos. Ruff. Apol. i. 
2, 12. 
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by the bishop' who superintended these retreats, and 
enjoyed unusual facilities for inspecting their discipline 
and mode of life. But the summer's heat compelled them 
to hasten northwards. At Pelusium they took ship for 
Gaza, and in the autumn returned to Bethlehem, where 
Jerome was to spend the remaining twenty-four years of 
his life. 

We can well understand his choice. Jerusalem, the 
seat of a vigorous bishop, was at that time a scene of 
confusion and tumult; the pilgrims were unruly; the 
populace immoral; and the city was still adorned with 
the relics of paganism. Bethlehem had been of late under 
the special protection of Christian emperors. Constantine 
had repaired the ravages of Hadrian, and the Empress 
Helena had further beautified the quiet village, and 
erected in the neighbourhood a costly church.? The 
pilgrims found temporary lodgings in the village, and 
building operations, which were completed in three years, 
were instantly begun at Paula’s expense.* From the first 
Jerome and his fair friends lived apart; towards the end 
of his life he could assert, without fear of contradiction, 
that he had never broken bread in Paula’s company. 
Every week they met at service in the village church ; 
and each morning a little troop of girls crossed the 
meadows to Jerome’s conversational lectures upon the 
sacred text. Such oral teaching occupied much of his 
time. Besides the daily lesson of the ‘“conventus 
fratrum,” he superintended the education of some 
children, teaching them to read the Greek and Roman 
classics,* while occasionally a wandering scholar, zealous 


' Isidorus. At a later period Jerome says that he detected seeds of heresy 
among the monks (c. Ruff. iii. 22), but at the time of his visit his admiration 
was boundless. 

* The nave of the church still stands; and the cave of the nativity, a dim 
grotto underneath, is the legendary scene of Jerome’s labours. But just as 
St Luke’s account of the nativity refutes the identity of the cave, so the plain 
tale of our author’s writings prevents us from believing that he studied there. 
(Cf. Sinai and Palestine, ch. xiv.) 

* There seem to have been three buildings, viz., a monastery one (or per- 
haps two) nunnery, and a house for receiving strangers. 

* Ruffin Invec. ii. 8; Orosius Apol. c. 3; Gennadius vv. 40. Tillemont 
supposes that these were his secretaries. Ruff.—‘‘Partes grammaticas 
executus.” 
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for learning, or a young priest, despatched by some 
distant bishop, increased the number of his audience. 

The rest of his time was given to eager study. Sulpi- 
cus Severus, who spent six months at Bethlehem, describes 
him as “absorbed in books; he does not rest by day or 
night; he is always reading or writing.” Hebrew was his 
first care, and he secured the help of a learned Israelite, 
who gave him lessons, “ stealthily and by night, for fear 
of the Jews.” The creaking and groaning gutturals cost 
him a world of trouble, and he was often tempted to desist’ 
by the deterioration which he seemed to trace in his 
Latin style. But he persevered till he attained a point 
of scholarship, respectable even in the eyes of modern 
Hebraists. Again and again” he sought new tutors, whose 
high fees he grudged bitterly ; and he carried his studies 
into Chaldee, though with less success. When he had oc- 
casion to correct the mis-statements of the Jews in regard 
to the Christian faith, he could proudly refer critics to the 
verdict of those from whom he had learned the language. 
His love for the Greek and Latin classics was not sup- 
pressed, and though he no longer studied them for their 
own sakes, and rhetorically speaks of quotations from 
Virgil and Terence as a dream of his past life, he rejoiced 
to find periods of sacred history which demanded famili- 
arity with them, and still sought comfort for times of sorrow 
and perplexity in Cicero and Plato.’ A German scholar 
has counted fifty quotations from Virgil in a single letter ; 
and modern criticism assents to the charge urged against 
him by his enemies, that every page declares his constant 
study of Cicero. At Caesarea there was a large library, 
from which he frequently borrowed; he had amassed, at 
Bethlehem, a good collection of books, including, for ex- 
ample, all the writings of Origen. His distant friends 
readily furnished him with manuscripts, and still more 
readily, we shall see, with the controversial literature of 
the day. When charged with the possession of heretical 


1 Ep. 125. 

? Praef.in Dan. Praef.in Job. Eccles. ii. 740. Praef. Job. Ep. 41. 

* Ep. 70. Explic. ad Dan. ep. 61. In 387, he says he had not read Cicero 
or Virgil for fifteen years ; cf. also ep. 53. 

* Ruff. Invect. II. 285; ef. von Céln in Encyclop. v. Kunst u. Wissenschaft. 
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volumes, he answered, “ Would that I had a copy of every 
book in the world ;”? to the last he maintained his right 
to read what he thought fit, and his steady purpose was 
to “ gather for his garland flowers from many a field.” ? 
For his studies were centred in biblical literature. Into 
dogmatic and apologetic theology he entered with reluct- 
ance and with slight success. Continuing his correction 
of the Italic text, he availed himself of that edition of the 
LXX. which he found in Origen’s Hexapla.’ But his 
devotion to Hebrew had a deeper end in view, and as 
soon as he had accomplished this work of correction, he 
began to translate the original into Latin. This incom- 
parable version, which gradually won its way to general 
acceptance, and was finally adopted in a modified form 
by the church, occupied him fifteen years.* From time to 
time during this period, he sent to his friends commen- 
taries upon books of the Old and New Testaments. 
These consisted, apparently, of the substance of his daily 
lectures.” His method of writing them was certainly 
peculiar: “I read all I can find, call for a scribe, and then 
dictate to him, without any regard to the sources of my 
information.” His commentary on the Ephesians was thus 
written, at the rate of one thousand lines a day; to 
Matthew's gospel he gave a few days, when he was 
recovering from fever; his explanation of Zechariah was 
the work of a few sleepy midnight hours. He carefully 
disavows originality, refuses to decide between conflicting 
views, and professes that he merely wishes to give the 
Latin reader a fragmentary supply from the Greek store- 
houses. Yet it may be questioned, whether this method 
and aim did not impart a more decided individuality than 
a purely critical work would have allowed.’ These were 
the writings most highly prized by his friends; they bear 
the unmistakable stamp of his character and genius; 
their masterly style, their freedom and delicacy of feeling, 
their reverent and religious tone have given them a far 


1 Ep. 84. 2 Ep. 61. 

* The Gallic Psalter is the only surviving part of the work. 

* Viz. 390-405 A.D. 5 Ep. 48. 

* Erasmus and Scaliger both express regret that Jerome used an amanuensis 
and thus became careless and inaccurate—a scholarly criticism. 
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deeper interes than could have been achieved by the most 
subtle disquisition or elaborate criticism. 

Jerome loved his work. The spirit as well as the lan- 
guage of Jewish history became part of his character and 
of his mode of thought; and his appropriate and beautiful 
use of scriptural illustration and phrases is but a reflection 
of the rays from the Seventh Heaven, which Giorgione 
has painted in the library of Bethlehem. “ All that Iread 
there shines and sparkles outwardly, but the daily delight 
of my heart is sweeter still.” For several years his sole 
interruption was due to weak health. He had never been 
strong, and the fever that prostrated him at Antioch had 
injured his constitution radically. His eyes were weak, 
and repeatedly he was dependent for months upon his 
secretaries. Nor was their help adequate. Few of his 
staff could write Latin easily,’ and though his friends most 
willingly defrayed such expenses, sometimes even sending 
their own servants to help him,” he was often sorely tried 
by their want of skill. 

He does not seem to have been much disconcerted by 
the popular condemnation of his studies. With that he 
laid his account. Though often devoting a few lines to 
scornful denunciation of ignorant critics, he rarely treats 
them as worthy of serious refutation. ‘“ My life is of my 
own choice, and this solitude is dearer to me than the 
presence and applause of a multitude.” Would that he 
had learned as thoroughly, in less weighty matters, to act 
upon his own precept, “ primum monachi est officium con- 
temnere hominum judicia.” 

The growing unpopularity of asceticism in Rome had 
found a vigorous exponent soon after Jerome’s departure 
from the city. Jovinian, the so-called Protestant of his 
time, a man as unworthy of the praises lavished upon him 
by Neander as of the scurrility of Catholic writers, began, 
in the year 388, to combine his impeachment of the 
monastic system with attacks upon Jerome, its most 
powerful living advocate. In 390, the views of Jovinian 
were condemned, first by Siricius, then bishop of Rome, 

* Praef. in Prov. epist. 184, etc. Trans. of Origen on Jeremiah. 


? He writes to two friends, ‘‘ Notarios nostros et librarios sustentatis ut 
vobis potissimum nostrum desudet ingenium.” 
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and subsequently by Ambrose and the Emperor. But 
Jerome’s friends thought that an elaborate refutation was 
required, and with this purpose sent him, in 392, a copy 
of several of the heretic’s pamphlets. Their hopes were 
exceeded. In a few days Jerome replied by a diffusive 
treatise in three books. Jovinian had argued that fasting 
and penance are useless, and that virgins, widows, and 
wives are equal in the sight of God, maintaining, in sup- 
port of these positions, that a man who has been baptised 
cannot sin, and that the same ultimate happiness awaits 
all Christians. It was not hard for Jerome to prove from 
nature and from Scripture that baptised persons are 
capable of sinning; but the excellency of a life of celibacy 
required a more careful and elaborate defence than he 
could furnish. “ Married people,” he asserts, ‘ must repent 
like harlots; for marriage is only permitted because of the 
weakness of human nature, and when men receive the 
strength of Christ they must discard this indulgence. S. 
Peter, indeed, was married, but he atoned for this sin by 
martyrdom. S. Paul forbears to excommunicate a married 
bishop, only on condition that his children are paragons of 
virtue. The noblest characters in sacred and secular 
history, even in Greek and Roman mythology, give full 
proof of the pre-eminence of virginity.” But the weakness 
of such arguments is outdone by the virulence with which 
he assails his opponents. Jovinian’s private life, his per- 
sonal appearance, his very name (which is, of course, 
derived from Jove) are the main theme of the book, and 
the language with which Cicero branded Catiline or 
Antony seems tame beside the furious vehemence of the 
gentle scholar." Jerome’s friends felt that he had over- 
shot the mark, and tried to suppress the pamphlet. Fail- 
ing in this attempt, they sent him a list of the passages 
which were giving most offence, and begged him to 
withdraw them. He readily wrote an apology, modifying 
his arguments, and yet justifying them on the strange 
plea that he had written to silence an adversary not to 
propound dogma. This apology was partially successful. 
But he had given his enemies a new weapon, and offended 


' His violenee was conspicuous even among his contemporaries: cf. Pallad. 
Laus. ch. 18. 
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a section of the monastic party at Rome by his gross 
exaggeration. 

It may be well to refer here to his encounter with an 
abler enemy of monasticism, thirteen years later. In 404, 
Vigilantius, a Spanish priest, who was supported by 
several bishops, criticised in repeated publications the 
worship of martyrs and the increasing frequency of church 
services, while he questioned the value of miracles, and 
of an ascetic life. Again Jerome was induced by his 
friends to reply. His answer was written in a single 
night, and except in defence of martyr worship, does not 
approach the nature of an argument. He reviles the 
bishops for not destroying the body of Vigilantius to save 
his soul, and longs for the spear of Phinehas, and the zeal 
of Simon, wherewith to annihilate the scoundrel. “ Why 
do we reverence the apostles’ bones? Because a dead 
Paul is better than a living dog like Vigilantius. Why 
do we retire into the desert? To avoid such men as you. 
As to fasting, you are not qualified to argue, for your 
decaying business as an innkeeper is your sole concern. 
If you do not take heed to your ways, I will give you a 
whole night of vituperation, instead of a few hours.” This 
strange production, which was for centuries the subject 
of admiring encomium from the Romish pulpit, ends with a 
round curse. 

Nothing can be said in vindication of Jerome, and little 
even in explanation. It is remarkable, however, to notice 
how entirely this attack was at variance with the tone of 
his other writings upon the same subject, and especially 
with his repeated advice to correspondents.’ We have 
already referred to the moderation of his instructions to 
his pupils in Rome, and to his confession of the inadequacy 
of asceticism, to quell the lower nature of man. In the 
very year after his attack upon Jovinian, he wrote a long 
letter about the life of monks and clergymen, most moderate 
in tone and fair in argument. He admits the equality of 
laymen; and in another remarkable letter, dissuades a 
friend from pilgrimage, telling him that heaven is no 
nearer in Jerusalem than in Britain, and that he who lives 
a holy life deserves our praise, rather than he who has 


" Note especially epp. 22-28, Ad. Ruff. I.. 385, epp. 123 and 125. 
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seen the Holy Land. He repeatedly says that the 
monastic life is a matter of choice, not of obligation. 
“We prefer to copy Paul and Antony; others, whose 
ambition is higher, may follow the apostles and our Lord.” 
Noting this inconsistency, we may attribute it in part to 
wounded vanity, and in part to the fact, that in the one 
case he was writing against men who had been pronounced 
heretics by the church. His frank admission, that it is one 
thing to confute a foe, another to expound doctrine,’ points 
to the recognised method of theological polemic. And yet, 
when we compare his arguments with those of Augustine, 
or even with those of the sophist Palladius, we cannot but 
bow to Tillemont’s verdict, “Ou seroit bien malheureux 
d’avoir les défauts de S. Jérome sans en avoir aussi les 
vertus.” 

Another controversy, partly contemporaneous with these 
painful episodes, developed and displayed the same aspect 
of his character. The Council of Constantinople? had 
enunciated the absolute equality of the Third Person in 
the Godhead; and in 380, Epiphanius, bishop of Constantia, 
in accordance with this edict, denounced Jerome’s master, 
Origen, publishing a list of eighty points in which he had 
diverged from the Roman faith. Jerome’s admiration for 
Origen was unbounded; he had devoted much time and 
labour to translation of his works, and had used his com- 
mentaries with the utmost freedom. He did not change 
his tone for some time. In 388, he again quotes Origen 
as an unquestioned authority in biblical criticism, and 
mentions him with simple respect. Ruffinus, the friend of 
his youth, and John his bishop, were professed Origenists, 
and with them Jerome continued to associate on terms of 
daily intercourse. But in 393 a wandering priest® ap- 
peared at Jerusalem, and charged the three friends with 
heresy. Ruffinus and John refused to notice the charge, 
whereas Jerome, with curious eagerness, disavowed all 
sympathy with Origen on the points in question. In the 
following year, Epiphanius came to Jerusalem with the 
express purpose of exposing his erring brethren. John 
vainly tried to turn the tables upon his assailant; and 
Epiphanius having proved by a shrewd trick that this 


' Aliud est yupvaoruds aliud doyparidc scribere. * In 360 4.D. * Aterbius, 
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was a real case of heresy, retired to Bethlehem, where he 
found sympathy and encouragement with Jerome. By 
consecrating Paulinian, Jerome’s brother,’ he rendered the 
monasteries independent of the bishop of Jerusalem. His 
stay was short; but he secured Jerome as his firm ally, 
and the latter devoted his pen to the impeachment of his 
former friends. All intercourse ceased; John excluded 
the monks from the cave of the nativity, and caused great 
distress at Bethlehem, hy forbidding the priésts in his 
diocese to administer the sacraments to the friends of 
Jerome. Appeals were lodged with the bishop of Alex- 
andria; and though Ruffinus, before his departure for 
Rome in 397, effected a temporary reconciliation with 
Jerome, the quarrel with John lasted for six years.” 
Jerome sought in repeated publications to prove, in regard 
to the eternity of the Holy Ghost, the origin of the soul 
of man, and the resurrection of the body, that John’s 
opinions were Origenistic. His sole motive is evidently 
to clear himself by involving his adversary in blame, and 
his most elaborate treatise contains little in the way of 
dogma or apologetic.? Indeed, he was at the same time 
expressing to his distant friends regret that Origen’s 
writings had to be treated in this fashion, and confessing 
that he condemned him only because foolish people 
insisted upon “ drawing a tight rope” between orthodoxy 
and heterodoxy. Yet this conviction in no way modifies 
the tone of his polemic, which for bitter personalities, and 
unsparing violence, will bear comparison with the invectives 
against Vigilantius. 

While this phase of the controversy was expiring,‘ it 
revived in another form. Ruffinus, who was now in Italy, 
translated one of Origen’s works with considerable modi- 
fications, and in the preface justified the translation, and 
even the changes he had introduced, by the example of 


' Paulinian was under thirty years of age, and this violation of church order 
was one of John’s grounds of complaint. 

* They both appealed to Theophilus, who treated Jerome with scant courtesy, 
cf. ep. 82 (399 A.D). 

* Proposui enim non Origeni in omnibus respondere sed fraudulentae satis- 
factionis (Joannis) aperire mysteria. 

* They seem to have been reconciled in 399 or 400, perhaps through the 
intercession of Theophilus. 
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Jerome. There was at that time a violent party of anti- 
Origenists at Rome, and they, partly to deprive Ruffinus 
of the sanction of so great a name, partly to clear Jerome 
from this vile slander,’ begged him to send a literal 
translation of the work in question, and to deny these 
charges categorically. With his usual impetuosity, Jerome 
fulfilled both requests, distinctly asserting that he had 
admired Origen merely as a clever commentator.’ At the 
same time he-wrote a curious letter to Ruffinus, which did 
not reach its destination for two years. He deprecates 
compliments of so doubtful a kind, and begs him not to 
repeat so indefinite a method of attack. As to the trans- 
lation which he has now written, he assures him that its 
sole object is to save many from shipwreck.’ Meanwhile, 
Ruffinus, who had retired to the north of Italy, was con- 
demned by the new bishop Anastasius,‘ and refusing to 
attend a summons to Rome, composed two books of in- 
vectives against Jerome. When these reached Bethelem, 
Jerome was writing a refutation of Origenism, to which 
Epiphanius had urged him. He completed it with intenser 
bitterness, and in the next year added a last reply. His 
motive throughout is “ut non parcam heereticis, ut me 
catholicum probem,” and his method of achieving this 
result is vituperation. He rakes up stories of the youth 
of Ruffinus, and charges him with gluttony, avarice, 
indeed with the violation of almost every law of God and 
man. ‘These accusations were probably quite untrue. 
Ruffinus is vindicated by his unbroken friendship with 
many of the most eminent Christians of his day; and to 
us it certainly seems as if Jerome had made the first 
breach in their old friendship. The real offence to Jerome 
was that Ruffinus had been proclaimed a heretic, and that 
unwisely, perhaps unfairly, he had made dangerous use of 
Jerome’s name. This last injustice, Jerome never for- 
gave. Attempts at mediation by their common friends 
were fruitless, and Jerome pursued Ruffinus to his grave’ 

1 Neander speaks of Jerome’s powerful patrons in Rome and says, ‘* it was 
important for him to preserve his reputation for orthodoxy in the west ; ” this 
gives a strange and unwarranted colour to Jerome’s motives, 

2 Ep. 84. Even Epiphanius advised Jerome to withdraw his defence. 


3 Ep. 81. * Siricius, who died in 398, had sided with Ruffinus, 
> Ruffinus died in 410 a.v. 
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with a prayer that his soul might perish everlastingly. 
Augustine, even when seeking to conciliate Jerome, speaks 
as if he and Ruffinus deserved equal blame; we may well 
echo his words of regret, “O misera et miseranda 
conditio.”* 

Unfortunately Jerome’s share in the Origenistic discus - 
sion did not end with this encounter. His reputation, a.s 
he fancied, was at stake, and he yielded himself as a read.v 
tool into the hands of Theophilus, the avaricious and un-: 
scrupulous bishop of Alexandria. Gross anthropomorphist. 
and relentless tyrant as the latter was, Jerome made: 
cause with him against all Origenists,? defended his per:- 
secution of the Tall Brethren, translated his epistles, and 
actually claimed a share in the composition of his most 
violent tirade, the libel upon S. Chrysostom. His language 
about Origen increased yearly in bitterness; and ten yea.rs 
later, when the excitement had quite subsided, he thought 
it necessary to tabulate his master’s errors, and disavow 
all sympathy with so impious a blasphemer.® 

It is true that these polemics have lost all interest, 
while Jerome’s biblical work is imperishable. Yet those 
who have waded through them, will be forced to actmit 
that they are not faint stains upon his character, but 
indelible blots. They occupied many of the best years 
of his life; they absorbed his energies,* and left him 
weakened and irritable. In part, no doubt, his conduct 
arose from unfitness to adapt himself to the new attitude 
adopted by the church towards the close of the fourth 
century. The notion of authority, of the authority of 
Rome as a definite standard of orthodoxy, was emerging ;° 
and we have seen that from the first Jerome *vas anxious 


* August. Epist. 110. * Ep. 89, in Ruff. II. 1-5. ‘ 

* Ep. 124. And yet, when Jerome was at Rome, he sp ke of those who 
maligned Origen as “‘ rabidi contra Christum canes.” 

* Between 398 and 404, Jerome issued only the four last ‘s00ks of the Penta- 
teuch. This is an apt illustration of the view of Libanius (Apol. p. 437), that 
the decline of letters began with the persecution of the Ch.ristian Church. 

* Of the strange forms in which this idea developed, ve have a characteristic 
example in an edict of Anastasius against Ruffinus in 390. ‘‘ He did not know 
who Origen was, nor what he had said, but every owe of his heterodox positions 
was hereby condemned by the Church of Rome.”. 

G 
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to take shelter behind a bulwark which, in later centuries, 
protected many a Christian scholar in time of storm. But 
the wall was still a-building, and every man that with 
one hand wrought in the work, required in the other hand 
a weapon. Jerome's eagerness was excessive; the more 
eager and less cultivated advocates of the Catholic faith 
welcomed his help, and by their encouragement converted 
a man who recognised the excellence of moderation, and 
admitted frankly the virtues of the heathen,’ into a violent 
exponent of the dogma, that none can be saved outside 
the Church of Rome.? 

And he was further misled by the new use of persecution 
in support of orthodox Christianity. Without spirit or 
discernment to resist this policy, he had not independence 
‘to stand aloof from it. The edicts of Theodosius against 
lreresy® were the practical application of the recipes of 
E’‘piphanius for its detection; and of these edicts Jerome’s 
polemics are the literary reflection. Lastly, the monastic 
swstem always fostered the spirit of persecution. In the 
Philopatris, the anti-heretical zeal of the monks is declared 
to be the source of all ecclesiastical extravagance and 
turmoil. Convents were often founded for the express pur- 
pose of suppressing heresy. And Jerome exemplified a 
tendency which he most truly described, “De cavernis 
cellularum damnamus orbem . . . in solitudine cito sub- 
repit superbia.”® 

Returning to Bethlehem, we find that during the twelve 
years covered by these two controversies, other events 
had disturbed Jerome, interrupting almost entirely the 
course of Lis studies. Each year the numbers of pilgrims 
increased ; they were augmented by wanderers of every 
nation, who sought refuge from the confusion of the west ; 
and Bethleivem, asin the days of the Nativity, had to 
receive and entertain the crowd that flocked to Jerusalem. 
At first, indeed, it gave the monks unmixed delight to 
see men of every tribe, “Ethiopians, Egyptians, and 
Britons, with the swarms of the east,”’—gathering round 

Epp. 61, 107. ? Comment. in Joel. 
3 380-895. When Pri:scillian was executed in 386, Jerome did not, like S. 


Ambrose and 8. Martin, express sympathy with the martyr. 
* e.g. by Basil, near New Cwsarea ; cf. Socrates, iv. 21. Ambrose, epist. 40. 


5 Epp. 15. 77. 
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the Holy Sepulchre." But their harsh voices and rude 
manners soon began to annoy Jerome, while the duties of 
hospitality pressed hard upon him. Presently,’ when 
Theodosius withdrew his army from the east to fight 
against Arbogast and Eugenius, the Huns, those “small 
flat-headed men with high cheek bones and oval black 
orbs turning sullenly in the little holes that served 
them for eyes,”* seized the opportunity of ravaging the 
defenceless provinces. They did not actually enter 
Palestine; but the news of the siege of Antioch spread alarm 
in Jerusalem, and Jerome left Bethlehem for a time, waiting 
anxiously on the shore in daily expectation of attack. 
On his return he was seized by a fever, which almost 
proved fatal. He spent twelve months in bed, and rose 
enfeebled and unfit for serious work. At the same time, 
he was seriously perplexed by want of money.* Paula 
had exhausted her fortune by injudicious liberality; and 
the ravages of the barbarians in his native district pre- 
vented the arrival of the annual rent of his patrimony. 
Though reluctant to part with so faithful an ally, he was 
compelled to send his brother to Aquileia, to effect a forced 
sale of all his property. Four years of comparative quiet 
followed; and then, in 404, his heart was broken and his 
peace destroyed by Paula’s death. In his magnificent 
panegyric it is impossible to discern between truth and 
exaggeration; but we can at least trace in every line the 
spirit of a true and noble friendship, tempered by admira- 
tion often bordering upon reverence. Paula was admired 
by all her contemporaries ; if she erred at all, she erred 
on virtue’s side ; and the character of her daughter, who 
succeeded her as abbess, and supported Jerome's declining 
years, testifies more clearly to her worth than the crowd 
of bishops who bore her to her grave. 

Prostrated by grief, and again attacked by fever, 
Jerome was roused in a few months to ward off the 
irruptions of the Isaurians, who, in 405 and 406, deva- 
stated Phenicia and Palestine. ‘“ Walls not books had to 
be made ;” the winter was severe ; provisions failed ; the 


' Epp. 46. 103. ? In 897 a.v. * Jordanes, cf. ep. 77. 


. * Palladius (ch. 78) says that he had been entirely supported by 
aula, 
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monastery was reduced to actual starvation, and “ daily 
there came upon him the care of the brethren.”* 

During these months his scriptural work fell sadly in 
arrears. But every moment of leisure was consecrated to 
the sacred task. When the translation was finished, he 
threw his whole strength into the exposition of the 
Prophets. It is hard to believe that the commentator is 
the same man as the furious foe of Vigilantius and Ruffinus. 
His enemies did not cease to charge him with ignorance, 
blasphemy, and conceit; even his friends misunderstood 
him; but the solitary pioneer advanced, rejoicing and 
unmoved. A few sharp words in the prefaces, and an 
occasional outburst of indignant contempt in his letters, 
are the sole indications of his annoyance. He quietly 
refers all honest critics to the opinion of experts, admits 
the achievements of his predecessors, praises the work of 
the LXX. where praise is deserved, and always approaches 
his work with deep reverence, and with the humility of a 
genuine servant of the truth. He rarely intrudes into his 
commentaries the troubles that were making his daily 
life miserable; and for his reputation trusts securely to 
posterity, confiding in the blessedness of the man who 
“sows beside all waters, even where the ox and the ass 
plant their feet.”? 

His fame attracted all orthodox Christians, and added 
yearly to the number of those who sought his advice.’ 
He corresponded with persons of every rank and character, 
and his letters are very varied both in spirit and theme. 
He replies at length to one friend who has sent him two 
cloaks and an amphimallium, and who is perplexed by the 
new habit of daily communion, and to another who pro- 
pitiates him with an embroidered cap. A lady of Gallia 
Narbonensis submits to him twelve difficulties of exegesis, 
which he answers most politely and elaborately. In 
another letter, he rebukes a young wife for not fulfilling 
her duties. With singular moderation, he directs a noble 
convert in the training of her little daughter amidst 
pagan influences. He dissuades an earnest Roman from 
pilgrimage, advising him to serve God in his own place; 


1 Ep. 130. ? So he translates and quotes Isaiah xxxii. 20. 
5 Sulpicius Severus, i. 7, 8. 
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whereas a Christian soldier is invited to Bethlehem, and 
warned against attempts to serve God and mammon. He 
stimulates his friends who are beginning to live like 
Christians, and checks those who are extreme in aceticism. 
Unsought he writes to two nuns in Gaul, entreating them 
to be reconciled, and to save the Christian name from 
reproach, and at her friend’s request, he comforts the 
noble Sabina, and offers to undertake the education of her 
child. He corrects the doctrinal errors of Evangelius, 
and with unsparing severity rebukes a deacon whose 
immorality has become conspicuous. While the practical 
wisdom of his advice is remarkable—sometimes, indeed, 
passing into casuistry—the style of his letters far sur- 
passes that of his other writings. Perusal of them led 
Erasmus to declare him “the prince of theologians, the 
successful rival of Cicero.” Their language is terse and 
graceful. His mastery of classical idiom is almost perfect. 
In comparison, the style of his most illustrious correspond- 
ents seems cold and dry. He is the lineal descendant 
of Cicero and Pliny, declaring again the unrivalled power 
of the Latin language as a vehicle for correspondence. 
We can well understand the admiration of a contem- 
porary,’ who says that “the whole West waited for his 
eloquence, as Gideon’s fleece waited for dew.” 

The greatest of Jerome’s correspondents was Augustine; 
and the letters that passed between them, extending over 
ten years, indicate a change in Jerome's character, while 
they illustrate the strange blindness of the Fathers to 
service other than their own. In 394 Augustine wrote 
politely to Jerome, complimenting him on his fame, ad- 
mitting the importance of his labours, and the general 
accuracy of his scholarship,? but entreating him to re- 
spect the authority of the Septuagint, and protesting 
against the supposition that 8. Paul and §8. Peter ar- 
ranged a dramatic scene at Antioch.’ This letter did not 


 Orosius, Apol. 4. 

* In 407 the African Church sought for a renewal of intercourse between the 
East and the West. In regard to this correspondence, we follow the arrange- 
ment of Von Céln (Ersch and Griiber’s Encyclopedia) in preference to that of 
Vallarsi and Zéckler. 

* This was the popular explanation in the Eastern Church of Paul’s state- 
ment, that he ‘‘ withstood Peter to the face.” 
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reach its destination; and in 397, after the exchange of 
some brief business letters, he composed a similar but 
stronger epistle, which was at once published in Rome. 
When this came into Jerome’s hands,’ five years after- 
wards, he at first refused to believe that Augustine was 
the author; and when Augustine approached him with 
apologies for the publication,? sent in reply a curt cold 
letter, reminding the bishop of the fate that befell Dares 
at the hands of Entellus, and warning him that “a weary 
ox plants its footsteps firmly.” He also says that although 
he has not read many of Augustine’s writings, he could 
easily show how completely they depart from the doctrine 
of the great masters of the East. He dogmatically main- 
tains his assertion about 8S. Paul’s conduct, and expresses 
complete indifference to Augustine’s opinion. Yet a few 
days afterwards, he sent a letter of introduction for one 
of his friends, couched in the most kindly terms, and thus 
gave Augustine another opportunity of trying to persuade 
him to adhere to the Septuagint. He earnestly warned 
Jerome against creating schism in the church, and illus- 
trated his warning by a curious case of uproar, due to the 
seeming slur cast upon the recognised version.’ But his 
attempt was unsuccessful. Jerome answered by a melan- 
choly appeal to his exhausted health, and returned these 
warnings, by expressing his fear that the Soliloquies would 
prove a very dangerous work for young people. Though 
he admitted the position of Augustine as his successor in 
the demolition of heresy, he disclaimed all desire for per- 
sonal intercourse with him, and refused to enter into the 
discussion of any doctrinal or critical difficulty. Again 
and again, though Augustine now approached him ina 
more submissive tone, he repeated this refusal, and finally 
ceased to notice Augustine’s apologetic requests. Yet 
there was no quarrel. These later letters especially are 
in terms of reciprocal respect, and Jerome speaks more 
than once of “the learned and holy prelate,* that catholic 
expounder of the Word of God.” He practically retracted 


' A brother monk had found a copy in an island of the Adriatic. 

? Augustine’s only defence is, ‘‘ Homo nec ad te pertulit nec ad me retulit.” 
% Ep. 70. 

* Epp. 134, 142. 
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his view of the passage which Augustine had criticised,’ 
and, ten years later, joined hands with him cordially in 
the Pelagian controversy. It has been common to attri- 
bute Jerome’s conduct in this correspondence to wounded 
vanity ; and he was undoubtedly grieved that his work 
failed to secure appreciation from the rising genius of the 
Western Church. But he showed real wisdom in refusing 
to prolong a useless discussion, while his unflinching 
adherence to his plan of work deserves all admiration.’ 
Recent experience had taught him the fatal effect of con- 
troversy upon his studies; and advancing years urged him 
to reserve strength for his commentaries, which, in spite 
of renewed diligence, were still far from completion. 

For three years (406-409) the peace and leisure of his 
early days at Bethlehem seem to have returned. The 
commentary on Isaiah, the most elaborate and by far the 
most complete of his exegetical writings, was written 
during this period, and gives proof of having received his 
undivided attention. But his eye-sight was rapidly fail- 
ing; he had greater difficulty than ever in finding respect- 
able secretaries ; and some injudicious words in one of his 
recent works led him to fear violent vengeance from 
Stilicho. In 410 he was bewildered by news of the sack 
of Rome,’ and his alarm was aggravated by the cruel 
massacre of two of his faithful friends. “The whole 
world had fallen, and the future was dark and mysterious.” 
Not a shade of patriotism, however, mingled with his 
surprise, for he had long seen the weakness and shame of 
the Eternal City. Indeed, he shows a strange want of 
sympathy with the home of his youth and manhood. Yet 
the fall of Rome threw Palestine into great confusion. 
Crowds of Italian exiles gathered in Jerusalem, invaded 
Bethlehem, and called loudly upon his charity and hospi- 
tality. Amidst these cares he was driven out of Judea 


* Comment. in Is. ch. liii. 12, contra Pelag. i 22. 

? Thierry thus describes the characteristic qualities displayed by these Fathers 
in the course of this discussion :—‘‘ Aug. son exposition ealme et |’artifice 
admirable de ses deductions logiques. Jérome son ironie mordante son pro- 
fond savoir historique et I’éclat souvent merveilleux ce son style.” The old 
saying is more pointed and true—‘* Lactantius destruit, Augustinus adstruit, 
Hieronymus instruit.” 

* Praef. in Is.; Ep. 128. * Cf. Dan. iii. 68; Ep, 91. 
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by a sudden inroad of barbarians from the south.’ He 
eluded them with difficulty, and on their departure 
returned with shattered frame, and yet with eager desire, 
to his beloved work. 

But the progress of Alaric interrupted him in another 
way. Pelagius fled from Rome to Palestine, and was 
warmly welcomed at Jerusalem by the bishop John. 
Roused by a ringing cry from Augustine, Jerome, for the 
last time, girded on his sword for the battle. He saw 
clearly the bearing of the positions of Pelagius and 
Celestius upon the monastic theory of life; and in a 
letter to Ctesiphon, perhaps the most eloquent and tem- 
perate of his polemics,’ confuted the heretical doctrine, 
that man’s life can be blameless. With wonderful skill 
and grace he passes lightly in illustration from the Satires 
of Horace to the Epistles of 8. Paul, and concludes with 
a clear demonstration, that a theory is false when its public 
teaching is confessedly at variance with its real philosophy 
of life. Meanwhile he welcomed eagerly a Spanish priest, 
Orosius, whom Augustine had sent for doctrinal instruc- 
tion. From him he gained full information about the latest 
development of the Pelagian heresy, which he proceeded 
to refute in an elaborate dialogue. Again he was writing 
in support of the sterner orthodoxy of the west; again he 
was arguing against a heresy which was defended by his 
old enemy John; again he was embittered by the fact, 
that Pelagius had sneered at his critical abilities and his 
Hebrew scholarship. With much of his wonted eloquence, - 
he exposes the equivocal sense in which Pelagius had used 
the term Grace, and his quotations from biblical narrative 
and history are apposite and brilliant. Yet there is the 
same marked incapacity as before to enter into the theo- 
logical issues of his enemy’s position. Nor is his violence 
abated. The form of dialogue has professedly been 
adopted for the sake of moderation; but the profession 
is not maintained. He treats Pelagius as the successor 
of Jovinian and Vigilantius, of Ruffinus and John, “ postu- 


lantes maledicorum convicia magis quam testimoniorum 
multitudinem.” 


? Ep. 126. Zéckler supposes that these invaders were Saracens. 
2 Ep. 133. 
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In July 415," Orosius impeached Pelagius at Jerusalem 
unsuccessfully ; and when three months afterwards the 
latter was acquitted at Diopolis, the fury of a common 
rabble was directed against Jerome, whose Dialogues had 
by this time been published. Modern criticism has denied 
the participation of Pelagius in these outrages, and even 
their occurrence ; but Augustine plainly asserts that there 
was most impious outrage,” that many of Jerome’s servants, 
and one of his deacons, were massacred, that his life was 
in danger, and the monastery in flames. It is certain that 
he had to leave Bethlehem for a time, and he seems to 
have appealed to Rome against John’s tolerance of certain 
acts of violence. Before the remonstrance of the aged 
prelate arrived,’ Pelagius had been condemned at Rome 
and at Carthage; John had died, and his successor, Pray- 
lus had, to the delight of Jerome, driven the heretics from 
the Holy Land.‘ 

The last four years of Jerome’s life, which ended on 
September 30, 420 a.p., are veiled in a cloud of romance. 
We know that he had again to bear attacks upon his 
orthodoxy and scholarship;° and as he left them un- 
answered, we may hope that he had learned to view them 
with indifference. In the silence of history we may 
listen to legend. The granddaughter of his beloved 
Paula, now president of the neighbouring nunnery, 
watched over his declining years. In the early morning 
he was wont to raise his emaciated frame, by the help of 
a rope that hung from the roof, and totter across his 
chamber to the sacred volume, in the hope that God 
would once more open his closing eyes. He would then 
quietly gaze for hours from his open window upon the 
cave of the Nativity, and listen with exulting heart, as 
the vine-dresser carolled his version of the Psalms of 
David. Daily he guided the devotions of his brethren ; 


* “Tn 415, ecclesiastics hostile to Pelagius, probably held their consultations 
at Bethlehem.” Neander, vol. iv. p. 324, Eng. Ed. This is highly improbable. 

? De Gestis Pelag. 36. Jerome’s own language implies that his departure 
from Bethlehem was partly voluntary. On his return he found “ domus 
secundum opes carnales penitus eversas.” 

* Innocentius died in 417 ; and Zosimus on his accession at first espoused 
Pelagianism. We may therefore date Jerome’s return before that event. 

* Epp. 188, 139. 5 By Theodorus of Mopsuestia. 
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and in the evening, fair maidens and gloomy monks 
gathered round his couch, listening to the wisdom with 
which he expounded to them the word of truth. And we 
would fain believe that these were his dying words of 
counsel, “My children whom I have begotten in these 
bonds ; the sum of the Law of God which has been my 
meditation day and night, is to bless them that curse you, 
to be merciful even as your Father which is in heaven is 
merciful.” 

The biographer is not warranted in extending the 
complimentary phrases of friendly letters into an unquali- 
fied eulogium of personal character. Jerome was affec- 
tionate and attractive in disposition; but he chose for 
friends those who would give him ready obedience and 
implicit admiration. Again and again he vainly sacrificed 
opinions and friendship to his own convenience and repu- 
tation. Averse at heart to theological dispute, and yet 
without independence to stand aloof from it, he displayed 
in public life impetuosity without enthusiasm, intemper- 
ance not supported by conviction. His advocacy of 
asceticism was too violent for effect in controversy, too 
moderate in times of peace. Yet he imparted to the 
monastic system a tendency of supreme importance ; for 
he made the monastery a place of study, and converted it 
from an institution of merely negative value, into the 
harbour of learning and the guardian of culture. He was 
the first Roman who consecrated high scholarship to the 
study of the Scriptures; and amidst misunderstanding 
and persecution, he persevered in his devout resolution 
to make known the truth, and trust God for its effect. 
Nor does the weakness of his temper and will lessen the 
value of these contributions to sacred literature and 
monastic life. Les services qu'il a rendus 4 léglise, says 
Tillemont, ne sont pas précisément des vertus. 

Avex. R. MacEwen, M.A. Oxon. 
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rs seven years’ labour, the survey of Western 
Palestine has been completed, and the Committee of 
the “ Palestine Exploration Fund” promise their maps a few 
weeks hence. The publication of these maps will intro- 
duce a new era in the study of Biblical Geography. 
Hitherto we have been indebted to individual workers, 
whose labours, valuable as they were, served by their dis- 
crepancies and deficiencies to enforce the demand for such 
a thoroughly scientific survey as has now been completed. 
As might be expected, the work done by the eminent 
officers of the Royal Engineers employed, is of the highest 
possible accuracy ; the margin of possible error, as deter- 
mined by satisfactory tests, being, over the whole length 
of the survey, but twenty feet, a distance which could not 
be indicated on the largest scale of map to be published. 
The whole 6000 square miles of Western Palestine have 
been laid down with the fullest detail. Not only will hills 
and valleys, towns and villages, ruins and roadways be 
given, but tombs, caves, cisterns, wells, Roman milestones, 
and ancient landmarks; the varieties of vegetation will 
be indicated, and even the more remarkable trees sepa- 
rately noted. It will, in short, be just such a map as we 
have in the Ordnance Survey Maps of our own country, on 
the scale of one inch to the mile. Lieutenant Condor 
mentions what it is due to the Society, as well as to the 
officers successively in charge, to record that so economi- 
cally has it been gone about, that the expense in the field 
has been at the rate of one penny per acre. 
In addition to the map, which is to be published in 
twenty-six sheets, there will be attached to each sheet a 
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“ Memoir,” giving minutely detailed information as to all 
places and objects of interest marked upon it, enlarged 
plans of fortresses, synagogues, churches, and important 
towns. Full indices are also to be published, with all the 
Arabic names, “ their relation to the Hebrew when ancient, 
and their meaning when modern.” Meanwhile the com- 
mittee have entrusted Lieutenant Condor with the task 
of giving to the public an interim report in popular form. 
This he has done most admirably in his book “ Tent Work 
in Palestine,” a book which will undoubtedly rank among 
the most important contributions to our knowledge of 
that land. A four years sojourn in it, in charge of the 
survey, gave him a rare opportunity of observation, and 
he has made the most of it. 

All classes of readers will follow his narrative with 
lively interest; for, unlike some valuable books on this 
subject, it is eminently readable; and, unlike too many 
others, it is far more than a hasty record of a scamper 
over the beaten track of pilgrimages in Palestine. For 
the general reader, it wants a good map and a little re- 
arranging. No doubt the style may have gained more 
vivacity by adherence to the order of personal adventure ; 
but, we think, we could have followed the Lieutenant and 
his dogs with quite as much interest had he taken us over 
the land more methodically. The necessity of the climate 
and the work might require him to be now at one end of 
the land and now at another, but no such necessity exists, 
surely, for the reader being spirited about from Sharon to 
Damascus, and back to the country of Samson, to leave that, 
and wander through eight chapters over all Judah and Ben- 
jamin, to return again for one chapter to the Shephelah 
and Philistia, and then off once more to Galilee. 

The chief value of the book, and it is very great, will be 
found as an introduction to the coming map. For while 
we may expect the map to be at once accepted as a true 
delineation of the land, we may anticipate its becoming at 
once the battlefield of many a keen debate. It is, therefore, 
well to ascertain how the names set down on it were 
obtained, and then to inquire what value is to be attached 
to them. There is, of course, no question as to modern 
sites or names. As to the names taken down from the 
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peasantry, we have the most explicit and satisfactory 
assurances from both Lieutenant Condor and his successor 
Lieutenant Kitchener. The latter,in an account of the work 
given to the British Association at its last meeting, thus 
describes it :—‘“ The nomenclature was written down in 
Arabic by a well educated scribe kept for that purpose. 
Each surveyor had a guide with him, who gave the names 
of the different places. The surveyor wrote them down 
as near as he could to the sound, and on returning to 
camp he repeated them in front of the guide and the scribe. 
The guide then pronounced the names correctly, and the 
scribe wrote it down from him. I afterwards transliter- 
ated the Arabic in accordance with Robinson’s method, 
and the proper spelling was thus obtained and written on 
the map. Every possible check on the veracity of the 
natives was employed, by asking numbers of people inde- 
pendently the names.” Lieutenant Condor tells us that, 
to render impossible any “cooking” of discoveries, the 
guides and surveyors were not informed of any special 
interest attaching to certain sites, nor were the peasantry 
ever allowed to suppose that more value was attached to 
one name, which they gave, than to another. No leading 
questions were asked, or information given, as to ancient 
sites which were “ wanted.” We heartily echo Lieutenant 
Condor’s protest against the common habit of retailing 
modern theories as if they were ascertained facts, and so 
corrupting the testimony of the Fellahin, the last un- 
doubted source of information as to ancient topography. 
Many amiable travellers go to Palestine in the spirit of 
Monkbarns, as bent upon “ identifications,” as he on 
Roman camps. To such persons natives and dragomen 
always show an accommodating courtesy. It is a matter of 
great satisfaction, therefore, that the survey has been 
conducted in the manner described. 

In the recovery of ancient sites, the first authority is, of 
course, the Bible. Where it gives any indications as to 
locality, satisfaction of these is a pre-requisite for any ac- 
ceptable identification. Much more than has been done 
hitherto, must the Book be examined over the very land, 
as spread out upon the map before the student. We may 
refer to the discussions that have been carried on of late 
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as to the position of Nob, and of the city of David, in the 
pages of the Quarterly Statement, as illustrating what will 
be done in that line. 

So far all are agreed; but when we come to estimate 
the value of other sources of knowledge of biblical topo- 
graphy, agreement ceases. For here we come into conflict 
over the vexed matter of “ tradition.” 

First, We have early Christian tradition, as preserved 
more specially by Eusebius of Cesarea, and Jerome, and in 
the records of early travellers, like the pilgrim of Bor- 
deaux, who visited the land A.D. 333. 

As regards their testimony, a distinction has to be 
made, the familiar one between direct and hearsay evi- 
dence. When they spoke of what they knew as eye- 
witnesses, they may be believed. Out of over 211 places 
named in the Onomasticon, and described by measure- 
ments or bearings, the greater part can be pointed out, 
having to this day the old names. But as regards tra- 
ditional or conjectural sites, their evidences ceases to be 
of such value. Jerome’s descriptions are sometimes self- 
contradictory, sometime’ manifestly wrong.’ We have 
traditions, as that which places the beheading of the 
Baptist at the church in Samaria, reaching back to 380 
A.D., which are certainly wrong. Lieutenant Condor’s 
verdict is, “ no impartial reader can study the Onomasticon 
with Jerome’s translation, without seeing that in the 
fourth century the topography of Palestine was only 
imperfectly understood.” “In fact, the Early Fathers 
too often jumped at conclusions, and in the fourth cen- 
tury, there were no critics to contradict them.”? With the 
testimony of those Fathers, the ecclesiastical tradition, 
which has determined so many holy spots, must stand or 
fall, for it rests upon it. Indeed, early Christian tradition, 
unsupported by Jewish tradition, or by the recovery of 
the name from the Fellahin, must be considered as more 
than doubtful. For example, Robinson, on the strength 
chiefly of early Christian tradition, identified Kirjath Jea- 
rim with Kuriet El Enab, Mizpeh with Neby Samwil, and 
* See estimate of Jerome's testimony in his translation of the Onomasticon 


of Eusebius, in Quarterly Statement, Jan. 1876, p. 13. 
* Tent Work in‘Palestine, p. xxiv. 
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Megiddo with Legio. All these are now questioned. The 
second may almost be said to be abandoned. Kuriet El 
Enab has not the name, and does not meet the Biblical 
requirements of Kirjath Jearim, though it satisfies those 
of the Onomasticon. And these three examples may be 
taken as fairly illustrative of the value of unsupported 
Christian tradition. Even the adherence of Dr Robinson 
cannot sustain their claims to acceptance. 

Secondly, We have to deal with the names of places 
handed down from the date of the Crusaders. These are 
chiefly remarkable for the utterly reckless indifference they 
show, for facts: and it is impossible to put away the impres- 
sion that holy sites were fixed chiefly, if not exclusively, 
from aregard to safety and convenience, as otherwise it 
seems unaccountable why they should have found so many 
near the strong positions which, for a time, they held. Nor 
is it, we think, unlikely, that the same motive had something 
to do with the earlier fixing on the present site for the 
Holy Sepulchre, as worshippers, however devout, would 
in troublous times prefer keeping near the garrison. 

Thirdly, We have Jewish traditions. These are pro- 
bably of more value than has been attached to them. High 
among these must stand the LXX. and the Apocrypha. 
Even the ancient variations which their different versions 
preserve to us are of great value. Josephus is not found 
so reliable, though on many points his testimony must be 
ranked as very valuable. For example, while at Cesarea, 
his descriptions are found greatly exaggerated, as also at 
Jotopata, which he defended; at Masada their fidelity 
was found to be admirable.? Lieutenant Condor shrewdly 
points out, that “ far greater correctness of detail is to be 
found in his descriptions of events occurring, and of places 
existing during his own lifetime, and that for this reason, 


1 An interesting paper on the Samaritan Book of Joshua and the Samaritan 
Chronicle, in Quarterly Statement for Oct. 1876, p. 182, well illustrates the use 
that can be made of the various forms of ancient names. The ancient Sychar 
(Jo. iv.), confounded with Shechem by many, is traced through the Samaritan 
form Iskar to the present Arabic name of ’Askar; and the modern Fer’ata is, 
by its help, identified with the ancient Ophrah of the Abiezrites. 

2 So says Lieutenant Condor, who went over Masada with theodolite and tape 
line ; for what one says who had not seen the place,’ see The Land and the 
Book, Eng. Ed. 1863, p. 601. 
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his first production, ‘ The Wars,’ is far more valuable than 
his compilation of the Antiquities.” 

Then we have the witness of the Talmud, which would 
reasonably be expected to be of much weight. According 
to the result of the careful measurements of the Royal 
Engineer, the tract of the Mishna, called “ Middoth,” or 
“measurements,” gives the details of the temple buildings 
with the most perfect exactitude, and the various levels 
of the courts given by Maimonides, agree to a foot with 
those of the rock round the Sakhrah. 

From the Talmudic Doctors Lieutenant Condor has 
drawn an interesting evidence in favour of Khan Minieh 
as the site of Capernaum. The Jews looked on Caper- 
naum, he says, as the headquarters of the Christians, 
whom they called contemptuously “ Minai,” or “ Sorcerers,” 
and an apparently unbroked tradition connects Capernaum 
with the ruined site of Minieh. The weight of evidence 
seems also in favour of this identification; and if this 
derivation of the name, which seemed so utterly meaning- 
less, should be confirmed, we must regard it as a most 
solemn as well as remarkable vindication of the “ upbraid- 
ing” addressed to that city, which saw in vain so many 
of Christ’s mighty works. 

Another Jewish tradition, of probably considerable 
value, is related on the authority of Dr Caplin. To the 
north of Jerusalem, just without the wall, is a rocky cliff 
known to the Jews by the name of Beth has Sekilah, “ the 
place of stoning.” It is well known to every visitor to 
Jerusalem as the rock in which is Jeremiah’s grotto. 
Here early tradition. fixed the spot of Stephen’s stoning, 
and a church marked the spot in the twelfth century. Dr 
Caplin states that the Jews regard it as the ancient place 
of execution which is mentioned in the Mishna. At present 
it is a Mohammedan cemetery, and on its northern slopes 
is the slaughter-house of the city. If the tradition be cor- 
rect, the probability certainly is, that to this He was led 
who was sentenced as a malefactor. We may add, what 
Lieutenant Condor has not noticed, that the form of the 
rock itself might well have gained for it the name of Gol- 
gotha. We shall never forget its appearance to us, as 
walking westward, without the northern wall of Jerusalem, 
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we turned back to look at it. Its whitish limestone brow, 
bare and dome-like, shone in the evening light; deep 
shadows marked out Jeremiah’s grotto, and a hollow in 
the face of the rock beyond it, as two great eye-sockets, 
and, touching our companion, we just said—* Golgotha.” 
Not knowing that Jewish tradition marked it as the spot 
of public execution, we regarded it no more than as a 
reminder that we could not be far from that place “ with- 
out gates” where our Lord was crucified. 

But apart from individual matters of dispute, all must 
admit Jewish traditions to be important, and when ancient, 
or concurred in by early Christian tradition, of the very 
greatest value. 

A Fourth so.xce of information regarding ancient Pales- 
tine has been fttmished by recently discovered writings 
of ancient Egypt; and from the discoveries, which have as 
yet but begun in the valley of the Euphrates also, we may 
expect further light. A papyrus in the British Museum 
gives the account of an Egyptian officer's travels in Pales- 
tine. It is dated about the time Jabin the Canaanite was 
oppressing the Israelites, and contains the names of some 
thirty-eight places which he visited. It is to be found, as 
published in the Records of the past, vol. ii. p. 107-116, 
and a summary, with estimate of its value, will be found 
in the Quarterly Statement for April 1876. In the same 
number of that Journal, will be found also a paper (con- 
tinued in the Oct. Q. S.) on the discovery by Mariette 
Bey, on the walls of the Temple of Karnak, of a record 
of the victories of Thothmes III. in the country of the 
Ruten, Sati, and Pheneku. The lists given contains 
119 names, a large number of which have been identified. 
These, though extremely interesting as preserving in the 
original text the names of so many places in Palestine, as 
then pronounced, do not add much to our materials for 
identifying biblical sites. 

Undoubtedly the Fellahin are after all the most reliable 
informants we can look to for help in this matter, where 
they have not been corrupted by travellers. The peasant 
dialect is proved to be nearer the old Aramaic than the 
modern Arabic; and a curious fact is mentioned by 


Lieutenant Condor, that the natives of the large towns 
VOL, XXVIII,—NO, CVI, a 
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are at a loss to understand the peasantry, and are entirely 
ignorant of the meaning of many words which they use 
commonly. Further, he tells us that in the Jeshimon he 
found a peculiar local dialect. It is to be hoped means 
will be found to preserve their language in writing with- 
out delay. The result of their use of Aramaic still is, that 
while foreign names, as Antipatris, Eleutheropolis, etc., have 
disappeared, the old Bible names are found in most places 
still remaining. The discoveries which have rewarded the 
survey, conducted on the principles above described, have 
been many and valuable, and commend themselves by 
their independence of Christian tradition, and their con- 
formity to the requirements of Scripture statements. 

In reading the history of David’s wanderings, to which 
so large a portion of 1 Samuel is devoted, we were 
formerly at the mercy of tradition, which was nothing 
better than the transmission of conjectures some centuries 
old. Now we can trace it out with certainty, and under- 
stand the reasons of his migrations from place to place. 
The “ hold of Adullam” has been recovered (where Jerome 
described it) on the border of the Philistines. Keilah, 
Horeth (Kharas), and the Wood of Ziph, or rather Choresh 
Ziph (Khoreisa) can all be pointed out. Hachilah is 
identified with the rocky ridge El Kolah, running east- 
ward from Ziph towards the Jeshimon (far away from 
Jerome’s site), while between El Kélah and Maon a great 
gorge, impassable except by a detour of many miles, still 
bears the name of Malaky, and as it is the only place in all 
that district where a cliff (Sela) is to be found, we cannot 
doubt it is the ancient Sela-Ham-Mahlekoth of 1 Sam. 
xxiii. Yet more; on the north side of El Kélah are the 
“caves of the dreamers,” in which we may perhaps safely 
say lingers a dreamy memory of the sleeping king of 
Israel and his slumbering guards. Ziklag also has been re- 
covered. Among the last reports of Lieutenant Kitchener, 
when finishing up the survey of some omitted portions in 
the south-west, we find its bearings given as eleven 
miles from Gaza in a south-easterly direction, and nineteen 
tailes south-west of Beit Jibrin. Its present name is 
Khurbet Zuheilikah. From Ziglag David came to his 
kingdom in Hebron. 
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Passing to another part of the land, and to the time 
when, long after, the Son of David was expected and 
was coming, we find the. following picture, which our 
readers will be glad to have in full :— 


‘“‘ The traveller who rides across from Samaria behind Ebal, or who 
follows the stony road in the magnificent gorge east of the same moun- 
tain, finds himself gradually descending to the springs which lie at the 
head of the great Far’ah valley, the open highway from the Damieh 
ford of Jordan to Shechem. It was up this valley that Jacob drove his 
flocks and herds from Succoth to Shalem, near Shechem. It was along 
the banks of its stream, that the “‘ garments and vessels” of the hosts 
of Benhadad were strewn as far as Jordan.! It was here also that 
Israel returning from captivity (according to the Samaritans) purified 
themselves before going up to Gerizim to build the Temple; but the 
place possesses a yet higher interest as the probable site of non, 
near to Salem, where John was baptising, because there was much 
water there. The head-springs are formed in an open valley surrounded 
by desolate and shapeless hills. The water rushes out overastony bed, 
and flows down in a fine stream, surrounded by bushes of oleander. 
The supply is perennial, and a continued succession of little springs 
occurs along the bed of the valley, so that the current becomes the 
principal western affluent of Jordan south of the vale of Jezreel. The 
valley is open in most parts of its course, and we find the two requisites 
for the scene of baptism of a large multitude—an open space and 
abundance of water. 

Not only does the name of Salem occur in the village, three miles 
south of the valley, but the name non, signifying “‘ springs,” is re- 
cognisable at the village of ’Ainin, four miles north of the stream. 
There is only one other place of the latter name in Palestine, Beit 
’Ainin near Hebron, but this is a place which has no very fine supply 
of water, and no Salem near it. On the other hand, there are many 
other Salems all over Palestine, but none of them have an non near 
them. The site of Wady Far’ah is the only one where all the requisites 
are met—the two names, the fine water supply, the proximity of the 
desert, and the open character of the ground. 

The identification has been questioned on the assumption that non 
should be found near the desert of Judea, where John first preached 
(Mat. iii. 1), but it will afterwards be seen that there is good reason 
for placing Bethabara, where also he baptised, far from Judea, and 
higher up the valley of the Jordan than even this site of AZnon ; and 
the large area thus supposed to have been the theatre of the Baptist’s 
wanderings fully accord with the words of the third gospel, “ He came 





* Was it not also by this valley that Naaman went and returned between 
Samaria and the Jordan? 
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into all the country about Jordan, preaching the baptism of repentance 
(Luke iii. 3). 

Here, then, in the wild desert valley, beneath the red precipices, 
where the hawk and kite find nests in “the stairs of the rocks,” or by 
the banks of the shingly stream, with its beautiful oleander blossoms 
shining in the dusky foliage of luxuriant shrubs, we may picture the 
dark figure of the Baptist in his robe of camel's hair, with the broad 
leather Bedawi belt round his loins, preaching to the Judean multitude 
of pale citizens, portly grey-bearded Rabbis, Noman soldiers in leathern 
armour and shining helmets, sharp-faced publicans, and, above all, to 
the great mass of the oppressed peasantry, the ‘‘ beasts of the people,”’ 
uncared for, stricken with palsy, with blindness, with fever, with 
leprosy, but eagerly looking forward to the appearance of that Messiah 
who came to preach the gospel of the poor.” 


Tn confirmation of this identification, and as illustrating 
the exceeding accuracy of the fourth gospel, we may note 
the description of Jo. iii. 23: “John also was baptizing 
in Enon, near to Salim, dre téara wodAa fv éxie.” And 
although authorities like Meyer (in loco) insist that the 
scene of baptism must have been in Judea, it is interesting 
to find that Eusebius, and Jerome in one place, placed 


Enon eight Roman miles south of Scythopolis, or Beth- 
shean (now Beisan), on the Jordan. They are not so far 
astray after all,? though the distance from Scythopolis is 
twice that they give, and Atnon, though not on the 
Jordan, literally sends its waters into the Jordan. 

We should like to know if the survey has thrown any 
light on Van de Velde’s proposal to fix the place of John’s 
baptizing at a Wely called Sheikh Salim, two English miles 
south of Scythopolis, and six west of the Jordan. 

Lampe (Comment. in loco) supplies another quotation 
from Jerome (ad Evagr. Epist. 127), which he sets against 
the statement of the Onomasticon, as thus showing Jerome 
to be self-destructive as an authority: ‘“ Considerandum 
quoque est, quod Abrahae a caede hostium revertenti, quos 
persecutus est usque Dan, quae hodie Paneas appellatur, 
non de via Hierusalem, sed de oppido metropoleos Sichem 
in itinere fuerit, de quo in Evangelio legimus: Erat 
autem Joannes baptizans in non juxta Salim, quia aquae 
erant multae ibi.” And he adds a note from Epiphanius 

? Tent Work, vol.i., p. 91 ff. 
? Hengstenberg calls it a confusing and impossible supposition. 
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(lib ii. ad haeres, p. 469) to the like effect, that it was 
in the plain in the neighbourhood of Shechem. But, ad- 
mitting the inconsistency (which is not exceptional), it is 
plain, at the least, that none of the early Christian Fathers 
sought for Aunon in Judea; and the antithesis of Jo. iii. 
22, 23, rather suggests that while Jesus was baptizing in 
Judea, John was elsewhere. What warrant is there for 
the oft repeated objection, that John would not preach in 
Samaria? Lightfoot’s Discussion (Works vol. i. p. 446) is 
well worth reading, as illustrating the bewilderment of 
mere conjecture. 

An allusion is made in the above quotation from Lieut. 
Condor to the site of Bethabara. This is the most 
notable instance, perhaps, of how tradition has not only 
erred, but has actually most ultroneously forged weapons 
for the assailants of Scripture. Bethabara has been located, 
since the fourth century at least, on the Jordan over 
against Jericho, and not less than seventy miles from Cana 
of Galilee, where our Lord was on the third day (Jo. ii. 1). 
Moreover, as is well known, M.S. authority supports the 
substitution of Bethania for Bethabara in Jo.i. 28. Now let 
us leave tradition and follow the survey party for a little. 
They are going, in the April of 1874, up the valley of the 
Jordan, forcing their way through thistles ten feet high, 
clambering over marl hills and across muddy rivulets, 
pursuing the method described already, and putting down 
the names of the fords on the Jordan as they get them 
from the peasantry on the spot, they have got over forty, 
not fewer thantwenty-one, in seven miles, none of which had 
been previously marked on any map, and their work ended, 
the notes are laid aside till next winter, none knowing the 
valuable secret in their folds. Then, Lieutenant Condor 
going over the nomenclature to frame an index, found 
"Abdrah as the name of a ford. True, it just means “the 
ford” or “ ferry; ” but it is the only one on the whole length 
of the Jordan that bears the name, and the name never 
occurs again in all the 9000 Arabic names collected over the 
land; and the reason is obvious, it is the ford on the great 
road from Esdraelon, by Bethshean, over to the land of 
Bashan. 


Here also is the explanation of the occurrence of 
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the name Bethania in the text. It is not the town of 
that name, two miles east of Jerusalem; and the writer 
of the fourth gospel has not fallen into the blunder 
which the author of “Supernatural Religion” ascribes to 
him. Béthania is Bashan. The Latin form, “ Batanea,” 
is familiar to every reader of Whiston’s Josephus: Bata- 
naia is the form of Eusebius and Jerome. The Samaritan 
version renders by }*JN1- The Targ by }}M13 (El Bottein) 
is the modern name (Kitto’s Cyc. 8.V). It is worth while 
pointing out, that these modifications of the name in 
Western Palestine afford an interesting confirmation of 
Jud. xii. 6. The men of Ephraim who could not say 
Shibboleth, naturally wrote in their Samaritan version, 
“Bothan.” If Bethabara stand in the text, as perhaps it 
ought, along with Bethania, or Bashan, the result will 
only be to show that the author of the fourth gospel was 
speaking what he knew—but what, as tradition shows, 
was soon unknown in the church—when he placed Beth- 
abara on the way over to Bashan, and said that on the 
third day our Lord was some twenty-two miles off, at Cana 
in Galilee. No place on the Jordan can be found much 
nearer or more easily accessible to that neighbourhood 
in which Cana must be placed, whichever of the three rival 
sites should be accepted. This is an instance in which the 
survey has not only rescued Scripture from the assaults 
of the hostile critic, but has smitten the critic with his own 
weapon. He wouldprove that the writerof the fourth gospel 
could not be John, because he did not know the land 
accurately. But he did know the land: knew it as tradi- 
tion proves it was not known in the time even of Eusebius, 
and the date of his gospel must be put back so near John’s 
time at least, that we shall probably hear no more on this 
point from that quarter. 

Enough has been quoted to show the results of such a 
careful survey of the land. How minute it needs to be is 
illustrated by the story of M. Clermont Ganneau’s discovery 
of Gezer. In an Arab chronicler he found a statement to 
the effect that in a battle the cries of the combatants 
were heard at Khulda and at Tell el Jezer. Recognising 
the name of Gezer, he set out to seek it. Khulda was 
known, and could not be far off if the Arab’s statement 
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was true; but at Khulda Gezer was unknown, and he was 
just about to give it up in despair, when an old peasant 
woman told him it was at the neighbouring village of 
Aboo Shusheh. To the inhabitants of Aboo Shusheh the 
name was familiar.’ Four years after, in 1874, the bound- 
ary stones of Gezer were found with its biblical name 
deeply carved twice upon the rock, marking apparently its 
boundaries as a Levitical city. Thus a royal city of the 
Canaanites, a Levitical city, a place of importance as a 
boundary city, and as a royal dower given by Pharaoh of 
Egypt with his daughter to Solomon, was rescued from 
utter oblivion when the knowledge of its name scarce 
extended beyond the hillock on which it stands. 

It is impossible, therefore, to estimate too highly the 
value of the survey now completed, conducted as it hae 
been in a way to secure a permanent record of the testi- 
mony of the peasantry who have lived on, through succes- 
sive generations, speaking the same language, and spend- 
ing their eventless lives upon the little area of arable land 
within which poverty and insecurity shut them up. 

While we could not go tne length of saying that no 
identification can be regarded as certain, where we do 
not find the old Aramaic name still lingering among 
the Aramaic-speaking population, it is obvious that very 
great stress must be put on their independent testimony, 
especially in cases where there is conflict between early 
Christian and Jewish tradition. All the more will it be 
necessary to sift with scrupulous care the witness of an 
authority which will be so much deferred to. A carefully 
adjusted system of transliteration should be agreed on 
by scholars (the new German Society give theirs in the 
first number of their Zeitschrift). An exhaustive study of 
the various ascertained modifications of letters and vo- 
cables should be instituted ; and a thorough acquaintance 
with the Aramaic dialects made. The foundation would 
be thus laid for tracing with certainty the ancient names 
in present forms, and for determining what names are 
descriptive, and possibly modern, and what are handed 
down as names whose meaning has been lost, and there- 
fore are presumably ancient. Just because the work has 


* Quarterly Statement, October 1875, p. 201. 
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reached this stage, we hail with much gratification the 
appearance of the Journal of the German Palestine Union, 
knowing how much the patient scholarship of the Father- 
land may be expected to contribute to the advancement 
of our scientific acquaintance with the language and 
archaeology of Palestine. Two valuable articles are con- 
tributed to it by Herr Shick of Jerusalem, one is on the 
old foundations of the walls at the north-west corner of 
the city, and the other on ancient tombs. Any who have 
made the writer's acquaintance, and know his special 
opportunities of knowledge as the government inspector 
of buildings in Jerusalem, will know what to expect from 
so cautious and persevering an observer. Could a few 
more such be found, and planted down in the land, many 
knotty questions would in time be quietly unravelled. 
We do not intend entering on the discussion of the sites 
of the second and third walls of Jerusalem, but the infor- 
mation which is being accumulated regarding tombs may 
be alluded to. This matter comparatively soon claimed 
attention, owing no doubt to its bearing on the vexed 
question of the Holy Sepulchre. It would appear that, 
apart from other forms of later date, two truly Jewish 
modes of sepulchre are found; the oldest being those in 
the form of “ Kokim,” or oven-shaped holes cut in the 
sides of the rock-chambers, into which the bodies were put 
lengthways, the feet being towards the chamber; and the 
more recent being in the form of a shelf, on which the 
body was laid, with the side to the chamber. Such a 
tomb it must have been in which the Saviour’s body was 
laid, as one angel sat at the head and another at the feet. 
There are several such tombs to the north of Jerusalem, 
where the cemetery of the city was at the time of our 
Lord’s death. The determination of the time in which 
these various forms of rocky tombs were used, will be an 
important step towards determining the antiquity of ruins. 
If the houses of the living are gone, those of the dead 
remain to tell their story. 

In the same line, information is being gathered from a 
scrutiny of the chiselling on the stones that form the ruin 
heaps, each period having its own style of workmanship, 
and of ornament. Evidence is thus furnished to help to 
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fix the date, not only of the great walls of Jerusalem, but, 
among other buildings, of the synagogues of Galilee. No 
doubt there is a great fascination in the thought, as one 
stands among the ruins of a Galilean synagogue, that 
they are the remains of the very synagogue in which our 
Lord taught; but the stones themselves say “No,” and 
date their working from the great Jewish revival in that 
neighbourhood during the second century, A.D. 

Another branch of archeological research which is in- 
teresting and productive, is the study of the Mukhams, 
or “sacred places,” of which 300 are noted on the survey 
map. ‘These belong almost exclusively to the Fellahin, 
the Bedouin not knowing any such cultus, but being, while 
professedly Moslems, “ practically (at all events to the 
east of Jordan) heathens and moon-worshippers, as in the 
time of Mohammed.”—(Q. S., 1877, p. 89). These “sacred 
places ” are of very different ages, and the saints in whose 
honour they are maintained are of Jewish, Christian, 
Moslem, and of unknown local origin. Without going 
into details in this matter, we may remark that the name 
is that given in Deuteronomy xii. to the heathen “ places” 
to be destroyed, and to “the place” the Lord should 
choose. The pilgrims, we are told, are accustomed “to 
raise little piles of stones (mesha-hed) at the various high 
points (mesharif) whence these sanctuaries first became 
visible” (Q. S., 1877, p. 90), which recalls the peculiar 
Jewish notion, stated in the Mishna, that they were 
allowed to eat certain sacrifices at any spot from which 
the Tabernacle could be seen, but not farther from it.’ 
We are told (Q. S. ut supra) of one Mukhim, beside which 
was found a large platform of unsquared stones, and a pit 
cut in rock, which seemed not impossibly to be the remains 
of the ancient altar of this divinity (Sheikh Abu’Amr), 
whose present title means simply “the father of worship.” 
The Mukhams are of very various importance, but are to 
be seen everywhere, now as a white-washed chapel on a 
high hill, and now a sacred spot under a green tree by 
the road side.? They exhibit the doomed Canaanitish 
worship still lingering in its old haunts, and not yet “de- 
stroyed out of the land.” 


* Tent Work, vol. i. p. 86. ? Deut. xii. 2. 
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From the customs of these old Canaanites still abiding 
in the land, Lieutenant Condor attempts a vindication of 
Jael. We should be glad of any light on this story which 
has so recently been brought into prominence in the dis- 
cussion of Old Testament morality. Lieutenant Condor, 
after referring to the “ Leben,” or curdled milk, esteemed 
as a delicacy, and as such offered to guests, the soporific 
effects of which he testifies to, and which he supposes 
Jael gave to Sisera, knowing that it would make his sleep 
sound and long, says :— 


‘The murder of a fugitive and a guest is so contrary to the morality 
of the Semitic nomads, that we must seek for a very strong justifica- 
tion . . . the true reason is probably to be sought in Sisera’s entering 
the tent at all. There are instances in later history in which a defeated 
Arab has sheltered himself in the women’s apartments, but such an 
infringment of Eastern etiquette has always been punished by death, 
and it is not improbable that in revenge for such an insult Jael seized 
the iron tent-peg and drove it with the mallet, used to fix the tents to 
the ground, through Sisera’s brain.” ! 


This might do if the narrative would allow us to suppose 


that in her helplessness Jael submitted to his intrusion till 
she could avenge it, and protect herself by his death. 
But that, we think, can hardly be accepted. More probably 
a former wrong, not recorded, nerved her avenging arm. 
But apart from any doubtful point, it is a great step 
gained when we know that in these Fellahin, or peasantry 
of Palestine, we have the descendants of the ancient 
Canaanites handing over, with little change, the language 
and customs of their fathers. The next step to be taken 
is thus made plain. It is to secure, without delay, full 
and sure records of all that can be learned of them, and 
learned from them. Not much time is there to lose. 
These eastern lands have long remained unchanged; 
but changes are coming fast now. As the iceberg which 
has been fast moored through the arctic winter motionless 
and changeless, but which the breath of spring, and the 
under-currents from other zones are relaxing to let it float 
away under more genial skies, and melt into the surround- 
ing sea, so Palestine is sensitive on every side to the 
returning spring-time of civilization. Egypt is astir with 


Tent Work, i. p. 184. 
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the spirit of the west; England is in Cyprus; explorers, 
as the outrunners of commerce, are searching out the 
wealth of Midian; archeologist and railway engineer are 
side by side in Asia Minor and the Euphrates valley. 
Palestine will change, and drifting into the current of 
modern life, its peculiarities, the knowledge of which is so 
valuable for Biblical interpretation, will soon have melted 
away. 

True, there will still remain the land itself for the 
geologist, its fauna and flora for the natural historian. Few 
fields could be more interesting for such studies; especially 
that wonderful valley of the Jordan. We would commend 
to our readers the account of it by Lieutenant Condor in 
his book, and by Lieutenant Kitchener in his address to 
the British Association. Once, it seems, it was the abode 
of glaciers whose marks remain “unto this day.” The 
valley, caused bya fault or break of the strata, once received 
the waters of the Leontes as well as those of the Jor- 
dan, till an eruption of lava, barring the old course of the 
former, compelled it to force its way through the rocks 
out to the Mediterranean. A channel traceable still, as 
the ’Arabah, between the Dead Sea and lonitic Gulf, 
marks the old river bed. Most interesting is the discus- 
sion about the old cities of the Plain. These, we think, 
the Scripture narratives clearly require to have been 
situated to the north of the Dead Sea. If Lot saw these 
from Ai, if their kings met Chedorlaomer and his con- 
federates coming north from Engedi, and if Zoar shut out 
Moses’ view of the plain of Jordan, as is said, they must 
have done so. In the salt land to the north of the Dead 
Sea, we can only expect to recover them where fresh water 
could be had. A bluff and a valley not far from the great 
spring of Ain Feshkhah both bear the name of ’Amriyeh, 
radically identical with ’Amorah (Gen. x. 19). Admah may 
be recognised in Ed. Démieh, twenty-three miles up the 
Jordan, as perhaps it stood by the waters of Fa’rah. The 
name of Zeboim, identical with the Arabic Dub’a “hyenas,” 
clings to the cliff above Jericho; and on the eastern edge 
of Benjamin, the name lingered in Bible times (1 Sam. 
xiii. 6; Neh. xi. 34). Crossing over to the high ground 
on the east side of the valley, we find Zoar that was 
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spared in Ziara, just where the narrative of Deut. xxxiv. 
requires ; and, in the Siddim or mar! cliffs below, we may 
have, as Condor suggests, a trace of the only remaining 
one—Sodom. If so, did Sodom lie among the luxuriant 
vegetation of Abel-shittim, that very “ acacia-meadow ” 
which witnessed Israel’s sin and Phinehas’ zealous judg- 
ment? Should geologists be correct in saying that the 
Dead Sea had its present dimensions in all historic time, 
it may yet be possible to decide these points. 

Wewish we had more information from the east of Jordan, 
the survey of which has been left to the American Society: 
but, no doubt, by-and-by they will vindicate their claim 
to the characteristic energy of their nation. A most in- 
teresting paper by the Rev. Selah Merrill on Succoth and 
Penuel is reprinted in the Quarterly Statement for April last. 

For the future, the English Society proposes, in the 
first place, a special expedition to the Sea of Galilee, to 
determine by excavations the vexed question of its littoral 
towns, and has in prospect an expedition to the Dead Sea 
and Jordan, by a geologist of reputation. Meantime it 
will continue its work in the accumulation of material for 
a work on the Holy Land, to stand side by side with 
Lane’s Modern Egypt. For while the mere topography 
is now ascertained conclusively ; the ethnology, geology, 
botany, zoology, and meteorology of Palestine, and many 
questions in its archaeology yet demand attention. We 
are very glad of the co-operation of Germany with Eng- 
land, and expect that the two Societies will contribute 
much interest to each other’s pages. Any little soreness 
which the introduction to the “ Zeitschrift” exhibits (p. 4) 
will pass away—we believe it to be uncalled for—and in a 
spirit of kindly rivalry and mutual appreciation, the con- 
tributors to both will rejoice in the furtherance of an 
object which is of far deeper and more universal interest 
than the study of any other land and people and tongue 
can be, because it is at the same time the study of God's 
living and abiding word. To our many obligations to 
Lieutenant Condor throughout this paper, we shall add 
the following extract, with which we conclude :— 


‘‘The main object of the survey of Palestine may be said to have 
been to collect materials in illustration of the Bible. Few stronger con- 
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firmations of the historic and authentic character of the sacred volume 
can be imagined than that furnished by a comparison of the Land and 
the Book, which shows clearly that they tally in every respect. Mis- 
taken ideas and preconceived notions may be corrected ; but the truth 
of the Bible is certainly established on a firm basis, by the criticisms of 
those who, familiar with the people and the country, are able to read 
it, not as a dead record of a former world or of an extinct race, but as 
a living picture of manners and of a land, which can still be studied 
by any who will devote themselves to the task.” 


ARCHIBALD HENDERSON. 





ArT. VI.— Recent Literature of the Pulpit. 


I. REVIVAL SERMONS—FINNEY AND SHEDD.! 


HE late President Finney (1) is known in this country 
chiefly through his lectures on Systematic Theology, 

in which he developed a. peculiar theory of the Feelings 
and the Will. According to Finney there is no virtue in 
emotion or in feeling, only in the intention to promote 
the happiness of being. As moral character can be pre- 
dicated only of acts of the will, the will must be free; 
whatever is beyond the control of a moral agent he cannot 
be responsible for; ability limits obligation, and to talk 
of inability to obey moral law is to talk sheer nonsense. 
The holding of such a theory—so poor in philosophy, so 
shallow in theology — would disqualify a man for the 
handling of gospel themes, did he allow his handling 
to be influenced by his theorising. And in one of the ser- 
mons in this volume President Finney does colour his 
preaching with his philosophy in a way much to be de- 
plored. ‘The excuses of Sinners condemn God,” is the 
title of a sermon in which the sinner’s pleas that virtually 
cast blame on God, are enumerated and met. Among the 
twenty-two specified are—Inability—a Sinful Nature— 
a Heart so Hard that it cannot feel—the Impossibility of a 
man changing his own heart; and in the case of all these 


*(1) Sermons on Gospel Themes. By Rev. Charles G. Finney, late President 
of Oberlin College. London; R. D. Dickinson. 

(2) Sermons to the Natural Man. By William G. T. Shedd, D.D. Edin- 
burgh : T. & T. Clark. 
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the alleged difficulty is met by denying its existence. It 
is not true, says Finney, that God requires of men what 
they cannot do, the requirement would be infinite tyranny; 
it is not true that God holds us responsible for our original 
nature; it is not true that the natural heart is so hard that 
it cannot feel—a hard heart means a stubborn will, and 
that a man can overcome if he wills; it is not true that 
a man cannot cannot change his own heart, for the only 
way in which God changes the heart is by influencing 
the sinner to change, and then the sinner does it. This 
is melancholy teaching, and did it pervade the volume to 
any extent, our verdict would be one of unqualified con- 
demnation. Happily, however, this is not the case. With 
the exception now stated, the teaching is evangelical. 
Except when the requirements of a vicious theory hamper 
him, Professor Finney proves himself to have been an ear- 
nest gospel preacher; scriptural in his setting forth of the 
ruin of man, the wrath of God, and the redemption in 
Christ Jesus, and fired with the zeal of the noblest revi- 
valists, American or British. Preached at Oberlin, over the 
college of which he presided, these twenty-four sermons, 
extending over a period of sixteen years, were taken down 
in shorthand, and when written out, were submitted to 
the preacher for revision before being printed. In structure 
they are somewhat peculiar. With a decided preference 
for short sentences, President Finney cannot have been an 
advocate for short sermons and few divisions, judging by 
the length of his own pulpit utterances and the multipli- 
city of his topics. Not to go back upon the twenty-two 
excuses of sinners, take his sermon upon “ Conditions of 
being Saved.” In it the preacher undertakes to answer 
the jailer’s question, “ What must I do to be saved?” by 
showing—“ 1. What sinners must not do; 2. What they 
must do.” The statement of things not to be done reaches 
the alarming number of thirty-two, while of things to be 
done nine are specified. All this is followed up with some 
dozen “remarks,” these being a feature in every sermon, 
and being a gathering-up and expressing, in pithy form, 
the bearings of the subject treated, answering, in this 
way, somewhat to the “applications” in the preaching of 
this country. The reader of Finney’s sermons may feel 
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repelled by a roughness of style, which at one time assumes 
the form of coarseness, and at another betrays the preacher 
into colloquialisms hardly compatible with the decorum 
of the sanctuary. The opening sermon of the volume, for 
example, on God’s love for a sinning world, begins with 
the striking sentences: “ Sin is the most expensive thing 
in the world. Nothing else can cost so much. Pardoned 
or unpardoned, its cost is infinitely great. Pardoned, the 
cost falls chiefly on the great atoning Substitute; unpar- 
doned, it must fall on the head of the guilty sinner;” but 
the reader may be disappointed, perhaps be even disgusted, 
to find this followed up, on the next page, with such sen- 
tences as these:—“ The great question was, How shall 
the expense be met? The Bible informs us how the ques- 
tion was in fact decided. By a voluntary conscription, 
shall I call it, or donation? Call it as we may, it was a 
voluntary offering. Who shall head the subscription? 
Who shall begin where so much is to be raised? . . . It 
began with the Infinite Father. He made the first great 
donation.” Here and there, in the pages that follow, the 
reader may stumble upon such vulgarities of expression 
as, “ He don’t believe ;” “ There happened in a minister ;” 
“ Jehovah never can do this; He knows He never ought 
to.” If, however, these blemishes are overlooked, much 
will be found that is admirable alike in conception and in 
expression here: there is such a searching out and expos- 
ing the sinner’s refuges of lies, such a going round and 
round, and laying the heart open to the shafts of truth, 
combined with such an exhibition of God’s love, the Sa- 
viour lifted up, and the look of faith, as one would expect 
to find in the work of a man whose heart and soul are in 
revival work. It gives additional value to them when one 
finds that the illustrations and incidents, with which the 
sermons are rendered life-like and lively, are drawn almost 
exclusively from the pastor's note-book of revival expe- 
rience, and are the records, in many instances, of cases 
that have come under the preacher’s notice in the inquiry- 
room of the after-meeting, or in the study. 

Of a much higher order than President Finney’s is the 
volume of his fellow-countryman, Professor Shedd (2), while 
it aims at the same object, and is the record of preaching 
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eminently fitted to awaken. Referring to the fact that 
some of the old masters produced powerful effects by the 
skilful use of one colour, Dr Shedd is convinced that sin, 
the one awful fact in the history of man, described in a 
series of discourses, though imparting to the preaching a 
monochromatic hue, will arrest and hold the mental vision 
like the lurid colour of an approaching storm-cloud. Ac- 
cordingly he sets himself to analyse sin and to anatomize 
the sinning heart, and he gives the product in twenty noble 
and massive sermons, addressed to the naturally sinful 
man. In every one of the series there is a dealing, more 
or less explicitly, with moral evil in the heart of the indi- 
vidual man, and that in a way fitted to make the stoutest 
heart to tremble. In structure and in language the ser- 
mons are very simple, as a brief outline of the contents of 
those that go in pairs may suffice to show. In sermons 
1 and 2 the subject is, “ The Future State a Self-conscious 
State,” and that is made out by showing how, in eternity, 
the human mind will have a distinct and unvarying per- 
ception of the character of God; a man will know himself, 
even as known by God; and there will be a clear under- 
standing of the nature and wants of the soul. In 3 and 
4, “ God's Exhaustive Knowledge of Man” is the theme, 
and the preacher contents himself with making good these 
simple propositions :—God knows all that man knows of 
himself; God knows all that man might, but does not 
know. “The Necessity of Divine Influences” is the title 
of 7 and 8, and the necessity is shown to exist, in order 
that man may be convinced of the reality of the eternal 
world; that he may be convinced of sin and guilt, and 
that he may appropriate Christ’s atonement for sin. Of 
the remaining fourteen single sermons these are the titles 
of the most outstanding :—“ All mankind guilty, or, every 
man knows more than he practises;” “Sin in the Heart 
the source of error in the Head;” “ The Sinfulness of Ori- 
ginal Sin ;” “ The approbation of Goodness is not the love 
of it;” “The use of fear in Religion;” “The Exercise of 
Mercy optional with God.” While structure and language 
are alike simple, there is to be found, in the contents of 
Dr Shedd’s volume, a cogency of reasoning and a range of 
discussion worthy of the author of A History of Christian 
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Doctrine and Philosophy of History, combined with a skill 
of handling and a felicity of setting to which, as the writer 
of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology, he might well point as 
the best illustration of what he there inculcates. The 
ample references to the classic writers of Greece and Italy, 
the occurrence now and again of names known only to 
scholars, and the masterly discussion of matters in foot- 
notes, lead one to regard these sermons as worthy of, if 
not absolutely requiring, an academic audience; they 
could easily be thrown into the form of Bampton, Baird, 
or Cunningham lectures, and as such would take a high 
place in the literature of any of these foundations of learn- 
ing. Even when treating of “ Faith the sole saving act,” 
in the last of the series, Dr Shedd devotes one half of his 
space to proving that salvation by works is impossible ; 
and the way in which he does this, by showing that such 
a method is too late,—employing here a profounder meta- 
physics and a finer self-knowledge than President Finney 
possessed,—is one of the most masterly things in the 
volume. Perhaps the discourse in which Dr Shedd turns 
his powers to best account is that upon “ All Mankind 
Guilty.” In it there are some remarks upon the present 
and future condition of the heathen world, and also upon 
the condemnation and perdition of the degraded and bru- 
talized population of large cities, which only a regard to 
what is before us prevents us quoting ; they are worthy the 
serious pondering both of the disbeliever in Revelation and 
of him that trembleth at God’s Word. In reading these 
thoughtful discourses, the suspicion is apt to insinuate 
itself, that they will not be read by him for whose good 
they have been prepared—the natural man, who values 
his peace of mind so highly as to shrink from all personal 
scrutiny of his character and condition. But in another 
way they may do good service in their printed form, 
namely, by falling into the hands of those who, in the 
discharge of their official duties, are required to address 
mixed audiences, and who may find themselves aided in 
so doing by an intelligent and independent study of such 
models of searching preaching. So studied, Dr Shedd’s 
volume cannot fail to prove suggestive to the gospel 
VOL. XXVIII.—NO. CVII, I 
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preacher who wishes to apply the law with clearness and 
cogency, that he may offer the gospel freely and lovingly, 
who feels persuaded that the Great High Priest does not 
sprinkle atoning blood indiscriminately, but suffers it to 
bedew only him who feels and confesses guilt. 

Profoundly true is the remark of Professor Shedd, that 
he who really and in good faith preaches the Cross, never 
opposes the preaching of the Law; and how earnestly a 
psychological preacher and anatomist of the natural heart 
can press upon sinners the substitution and suretyship of 
Christ, can be gathered from the following extract :— 


‘¢ There is only one shelter from this storm; there is only one covert 
from this tempest. He, and only he, who trusts in Christ’s blood of 
atonement, will be able to look into the holy countenance of God, and 
upon the dread record of his own sins, without either trembling or 
despair. Flee then to Christ, ye prisoners of hope. Make preparation 
to know even as you are known, by repentance toward God and faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. A voice comes to you out of the cloud, say- 
ing, ‘This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye 
Him.’ Remember, and forget not, that this knowledge of God and of 
your own heart is inevitable. At death it will all of it flash upon the 
soul like lightning at midnight. It will fill the whole horizon of your 
being full of light. If you are in Christ Jesus, the light will not harm 
you. But if you are out of Christ, it will blast you. No sinful mortal 
can endure such a vision an instant, except as he is sprinkled with 
atoning blood, and clothed in the righteousness of the great Substitute 
and Surety for guilty men. Flee, then, to CHRIST, and so be pre- 
pared to know God and your own heart, even as you are known.” 


II. MEMORIAL SERMONS—WILSON AND HAMILTON.! 


In the nature of things volumes such as these will 
from time to time appear. A minister has by the qualities 
of head and heart his student and clerical friends have 
found in him, and by the earnest and faithful discharge of 
his office among his people, gathered round him a large 
amount of esteem and affection; and when, either after 
long service or at a comparatively early age, he is removed 


11.) Until the Daybreak, and other Sermons. By the late Rev. William 
Wilson, M.A., Musselburgh. Edinburgh: Andrew Elliot. 

(2.) Faith in God. Sermons by the late Rev. James Hamilton, M.A., Cockpen. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
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by death from his circle and sphere, the desire naturally 
springs up among his intimates and those to whom he has 
ministered, to possess memorials of the ministry, the 
memories of which are so fragrant and so sacred. And 
what can better serve the purpose than a selection from 
his manuscript stores, of such discourses as seem best 
fitted to give an idea of what he was, and what he could 
do, and also to recall to those who heard them coming 
from the living lips some of his most memorable utter- 
ances? A volume of sermons thus put together, contain- 
ing what may have been prepared under pressure and 
upon wholly disconnected subjects, while greatly prized 
by the friendly and congregational circles, cannot be 
expected to take a high position in sermon literature, or 
to remain for more than a very limited time in active 
circulation. There is, however, one purpose which such 
memorial volumes may be made to serve, a purpose of no 
small importance. Prepared as the sermons which com- 
pose them must have been without a thought that they 
would serve any other than the immediate object for 
which they were written, they are valuable as reflecting 
unintentionally the current preaching of the times in 
which the preacher lived, and of the church in the 
ministry of which he served. Not put together in the 
interests of any school of thinking, to advocate a theory 
or unfold a peculiarity of Scripture interpretation, but 
drawn from the ministry as a whole, of which it is the 
aim of the editors to give a fair sample, they may be 
accepted as the expression of the working theology of 
student and preacher, the staple diet on which an edified 
congregation was fed from Sabbath to Sabbath. Viewed 
in this light, considerable importance attaches at present 
to the memorial sermons of Wilson and Hamilton. Both 
belonged to a church, the historical development of which, 
in present form, is comparatively recent, while her doctrinal 
and critical development has been of late regarded with 
suspicion by some who are jealous in the interests of 
ecclesiastical conservatism; both belonged to the younger 
ranks of the ministry, being cut off in comparatively early 
life; both were men out of the coffmon—Wilson having 
high standing as a scholar, and Hamilton being a thinker 
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of no ordinary depth and range; and both possessed the 
thorough confidence of their intimate associates and their 
attached flocks, as men whose loyalty to the truth and 
out-spokenness of belief were above suspicion. And what 
are the characteristics of their preaching, so far as can be 
gathered from the selection made by editors admirably 
qualified in both cases for their work? They are beauty 
of conception and delicacy of touch in the one case, 
vigour of thought and keenness of analysis in the other; 
but in each these qualities are manifested in combination 
with doctrinal fulness and a strict adhesion to the lines 
laid down in the confessional theology of Westminster. 
Neither Wilson nor Hamilton can have been ignorant of 
present day questions, or uninfluenced by the Nineteenth 
Century stream of tendencies; the latter, spared till the 
opening of 1877, must have been well acquainted with the 
initial stages of the critical question to which the attention 
of his church has since then been so largely directed; and 
yet neither the scholarly, finely cultured translater of the 
Alexandrian Clement, nor the profound scrutiniser of 
dogma manifest the slightest impatience with the church’s 
formulated faith respecting the Bible, the faintest wish 
for greater latitude than the subordinate standards of their 
church afforded them. Preaching of the stamp with 
which Monkton and Musselburgh, Ancrum and Cockpen 
were favoured, will never lose its savour in Scotland, and 
the Free Church may take courage to herself when she 
finds her younger scholars and thinkers feeding their 
flocks in such pasture ground. 


Ill. SELECTED SERMONS.—MACLEOD, ROTHE, MARTINEAU.! 


With no prefatory words does Dr Macleod introduce 
the fifteen sermons that make up his present volume(1), and 
there is no line of connecting thought giving unity to the 
contents of the volume. We are, therefore, left to form 


1 (1.) Days of Heaven upon Earth, and other Sermons. By Alexander 
Macleod, D.D. London: Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 

(2.) Sermons for the Christian Year. By the late Richard Rothe, D.D. 
Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark. 

(3.) Hours of Thought on Sacred Things, a volume of Sermons. By James 
Martineau, LL.D., D.D. London: Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer. 
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the conclusion that for some reason commending itself to 
his own judgment, the author of Christus Consolator has 
felt moved to select these fifteen from his store of Birken- 
head sermons, and send them out in present form. Any 
one acquainted with the other products of his pen, will be 
prepared to find more than average ability, literary skill, 
and freshness of treatment in his Days of Heaven upon 
Earth. The sermons form most pleasant reading; for 
Sabbath evening reading in the family circle nothing 
could be better. They always carry their readers along 
with them without the least sense of weariness, and 
without making any exhausting demand upon the atten- 
tion; and they never fail to leave the impression that in 
reading them we have been in contact with an eminently 
healthy, open nature, with one who is ever “reaping the 
harvest of a quiet eye,” and is in sympathy with all that 
is beautiful and noble in this fair world of God’s. It may 
be that the secret of this charm in the sermons of one so 
skilled in Talking to the Children, is to be found in the 


fact that Dr Macleod never sinks his shaft very deep, 
and never wings his flight very high. Here he is at his 
best in “A Spring Homily,” “Strength in Weakness,” “The 
Gospel of the Birds and the Lilies,” “Common Mercies,” 
“The Work of Gentleness,” “A Young Man’s Way,” and 


” 


“Songs for the Way ;” and he is least successful in “ The 
Potter and the Clay,” “ Expansiveness of Christian Life,” 
and “The Soul dwelling in God.” Some may be dis- 
posed to find fault with the part which the text is made 
to play in these sermons. Too often certainly is it made 
use of simply as a peg upon which to hang the homily or 
meditation that follows. The way in which, at the com- 
mencement of each sermon, the preacher’s title comes first 
and the text words follow in smaller type without any 
specifying of book, chapter, or verse, seems to indicate 
that the connection between text and sermon is not very 
close, not much, if any, closer than the connection between 
a new chapter of Walter Scott or George Eliot, and the 
motto at the head of it; while now and again the thought 
must suggest itself to the most uncritical of readers, that 
however admirable the matter of discourse may be, the 
preacher has brought it to, rather than found it in his text. 
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Dr Macleod, for example, is fond of lifting a lesson out of a 
passage ; but when out of the parable of the “ Potter and 
the Clay,” he proposes to lift this truth, that God has left 
it to man himself to decide whether he will be a vessel of 
honour or of dishonour; it is open to question whether the 
process has not been one of lifting into, rather than of lift- 
ing out of the text, which is, “Cannot I do with you as this 
potter? saith the Lord.” Again, in one of his sermons 
of greatest length and elaboration-—evidently a concio ad 
clerum, probably a Synod sermon addressed to “Fathers and 
Brethren,” Dr Macleod takes for his subject “the Expan- 
siveness of Christian Life.” He shows that the Lord of 
Christian life is Lord also over the kingdom of truth; 
that the earliest actings of Christian life we know of, were 
illustrations of this expansiveness ; that Christian life is not 
presented to us in the New Testament in its development 
but in its germs; and that there is expansiveness in the 
Book by which Christian life is fed. All Dr Macleod’s 
hearers—clerical as well as lay—must have acknowledged 
the ability with which he handled these themes; but pro- 
bably not a few of the former felt that had it been given 
them to do likewise, they would have selected another text 
than—*“ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, etc., think on these things.” Apart from this 
subordinating of text to subject, and a slight straining 
after literary effect by the use of affected and questionable 
expressions, such as—‘ The lorn spirit,” “drear time,” 
“the glooms of evil,” Dr Macleod’s selected sermons are 
worthy of being studied by sermon-makers, and will be 
welcomed by all who can appreciate such freshness and 
beauty in sermon-making, as are evinced in the “ Spring 
Homily,” which opens out after this unhackneyed fashion : — 

‘¢ Did you notice how fresh the face of the earth looked the other 
morning? God had renewed it. He sent rain over night. ‘The trees 
had opened out their leaves, and the fields were clothed with a fresher 
green. How delicately the light shone through the small transparent 


leaves! What an impression of new life came upon one from the twicker- 
ing of the leaves in the morning air!” 


Of Rothe’s Sermons (2) coming to us through the medium 
of a translation, the work of four female scholars, much 
need not be said. If, attracted by the name of the late 
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divine, English readers come to this’volume with the 
expectation of finding in it original thought or speculative 
theology, they will be disappointed. The thirty sermons 
here given in English dress are simple, practical, hortatory 
meditations, the outflow of a warm Christian heart not 
concerning itself about form or style, rather than the 
product of an intellect working after a scientific method, 
and with trained exactness of conception and expression. 
Here we have Rothe, not prelecting to his students as 
the foremost theologian of Protestant Germany, not 
writing as the author of Theologische Ethik and Anfdnge 
der Kirche, but speaking as he might be heard in a prayer- 
meeting of professors and students, or from the pulpit of 
a village church; in short, we make the acquaintance of 
Rothe in this volume of Sermons for the Christian Year, 
much in the same way as we become acquainted with 
Tholuck, the scholar and theologian, in his Hours of 
Christian Devotion. Coming to these sermons then for 
the devotional, emotional, and meditative, not looking for 
any profound or scientific handling of Christian doctrines, 
any exegetical unfolding of the text, we find pervading 
them an earnest evangelical piety, a simple treatment of 
gospel facts and verities, that invest the great name of 
Rothe with additional interest. Is he speaking of the 
first acquaintance of the Gentiles with Christ? Then this 
is what he says about the star that guided the magi:— 
“ As to what the star was, that does not at all concern us. 
It may have been merely a meteor. They are often 
meteors which lead us to Jesus. If they only do this! 
But everything which ought to lead us to Christ, when 
we contemplate it closely, remains a star to us. We 
cannot comprehend [erfassen] it; we can only apprehend 
[fassen] it.” Is he giving “an instruction upon the 
redemption wrought for us by our Lord Jesus Christ?” 
Then, after describing redemption as something more 
than doctrine, as something done by Christ as high priest, 
and correcting the impression that it was to be a salvation 
from sins and errors by means of a clear revelation of the 
will of God and of our destiny, in which case redemption 
would belong to His prophetic office, and giving emphasis 
to the fact, that propitiation could be brought about only 
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by means of death and bloodshedding, he winds up with 
this earnest and loving appeal :— 


‘Oh, my beloved brethren, surely the apostle has made it sufficiently 
clear to us, that in the cross and sacrificial death of Christ, there lies ‘a 
hidden wisdom, the wisdom of God among them that are perfect ;’ and 
that for him who desires to be blessed hereafter, the wisest and best 
thing to do is to seek earnestly for redemption and salvation through 
the precious death and blood of Christ, and to examine himself before 
the most strict tribunal of his own understanding as to whether he is 
so seeking. Oh, how necessary is it that this conviction should run 
through our very existence like the life-blood, and underlie our whole 
lives as a living consciousness and sensation [experience ?] . . . Ah, 
let us ask God to do for us, not only better than we can do, but to do 
everything in us by His Holy Spirit ; let us lift up our hearts and call 
upon Him for help, while we calmly wait for His guidance in the spirit 
of true obedience.” 


We could have wished for something different in the 
teaching of this volume, when it reaches its close and 
concludes with, “Regeneration, and what it is.” For 
here, in treating of the means by which regeneration is 


accomplished, the second place is assigned to “ Holy 
Baptism,” which is declared, to be not only “an earthly 
ordinance,” but “an entrance to higher and heavenly 
ordinances,” whatever these may be. 


Those who are familiar with, and have found a rich 
intellectual feast in Dr Martineau’s Endeavours after the 
Christian Life, will know what to expect, and what not to 
look for in his latest volume of sermons. (3) After the lapse 
of five and thirty years this gifted mind takes substantially 
the same view of life, presents the same conception of 
the order of the world, and offers the same interpretation 
of the Christian mind. Accordingly these twenty-five 
selected sermons for Hours of Thought on Sacred Things, 
while bearing traces of the more recent aspects of religious 
speculation and the new lights of historical criticism are 
substantially in harmony with what Dr Martineau wrote 
and preached during his ministry in Liverpool and 
London. And the charm that rendered the two series of 
Endeavours so fascinating for minds of a certain culture, 
will be found working with all its former potency in this 
final selection made by the retired preacher who is now 
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Principal of Manchester College, London. Here there is 
the same wide range and sweep in the vision of things 
celestial and terrestrial, the same familiarity with the 
scientific and speculative aspects of human thinking and 
research, the same tender sympathy for the human soul 
burdened and bewildered, trudging along the weary flat 
of prosaic life, or yearning for a freer, larger, and fuller life 
than can be attained unto in the prison house; the same 
lofty scorn for all that is mean, tricky and shifty in world 
morality; the same passionate delight in every broken 
light, every fitful gleam, every feeble cry strengthen- 
ing the preacher's conviction, that while man is a’ 
product of nature, a creature no less than the cattle on a 
thousand hills, and God is his Maker, he is also something 
above nature, sharing in the life of the eternal spirit, a 
son of divine lineage, and God is his Father. And in this 
volume also, no less than in the earlier of 1843, the reader 
is compelled to yield to the spell of a literary style 
singularly beautiful, and is moved by an eloquence that 
never gives tinsel and glitter for gem radiance and the 
gleam of fine gold. As master of a stately, yet sinuous 
English style, dropping every now and again sentences 
of such balanced proportion and rhythmic cadence, that 
the music of them lingers long in the memory, Martineau 
is in no way inferior to that marvellous framer of poetic 
prose, De Quincey, or to that master of many minds, 
J. H. Newman. What, for example, could be more 
memorable than this description of the man who seeks 
first the kingdom of God :—— 

‘‘ He never quits the helm to feed the fire; to steer the good ship, 
and not to double the tension of the steam, is the allotted office of his 
skill. He knows where his real danger lies: not in having appetites 
so weak as to need provocatives, but in not duly feeling the humble 
place they occupy; in sinking down among them out of sight of the 
higher principles of action; in absolutely forgetting, in the delirium of 
pursuit, the noble possibilities stretched along his upper range of 
powers ; and, deceived by mere mental light, lapsing into moral dark- 
ness the most profound: with eye, like Lucifer’s for ages fallen from 
heaven, so accustomed to lurid fires and brimstone steams that the 


white and virgin beams of the morning star, and all the cool silence of 
the skies are unimaginable quite.” 


That extract may suggest to Dr Martineau’s admirers a 
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peculiarity of his preaching they will be the first to admit, 
in virtue of which the sermon has often little or no con- 
nection with the text. As in the case of the Birkenhead 
preacher, the text would seem to be frequently taken for 
no other object than to serve asa motto. But Dr Mar- 
tineau is a greater offender than Dr Macleod. He not 
unfrequently does positive violence to his text by ignoring 
what is its most obvious meaning, and fastening upon it 
a significance it never was intended to bear. Is an “ exact 
interpretation” of the words—“ Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God,” to be found in this:—Seek ye your physical 
good uuconsciously, by strictness of habit restorative of 
the innocence of instinct: “Seek ye spiritual good, i.e, a 
divine order and temper in all pursuits—with full conscious- 
ness and an earnest tension of the living will?” And yet 
that very free rendering is what is offered to us by Dr 
Martineau as an exact interpretation. In a sermon upon 
“Secret Trust,” the preacher dwells upon that “ invisible 
and transcendent element in duty, which at once defines 
and inspires it, clears its form, and turns it from a human 
reluctance into a divine joy;” upon “the invisible capacities 
in human nature, a latent fund of diviner affection, with- 
out an eye upon which we shall ill sustain the depth and 
freshness of our charity, and the very fountains of our 
heart must dry;” and upon “the invisible meaning and 
providences in life which alone, through the clashing 
voices and dizzying movements of the scene around us, 
can steady the tremblings of nature and bring a quietude 
to the heart.” These are fine themes for a moralist to 
expatiate upon, but they are not likely to commend 
themselves to preachers or hearers as worthy of being 
made the divisions of a sermon upon the Saviour’s words, 
“T have meat to eat that ye know not of,” in which 
sermon there is not the remotest allusion to the Saviour's 
own interpretation of His words, when He added, “ My 
meat is to do the will of him that sent me, and to finish 
his work.” This peculiarity in Dr Martineau’s preaching 
may, in part, be accounted for by a reference to his views 
of what constitutes the worship of religion, and in what a 
sermon ought to consist. With the Principal, worship 
should “avoid the vain and harsh attempt at literal 
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speech,” and resort to signs and emblems, “ beneath whose 
vagueness the sanctities of faith find quiet shelter,” for with 
him “there is no prose religion,” only a religion that 
“ demands an ideal beauty as its native and rightful dress, 
and cannot purely worship except in emblem and in 
parable.” And so, in the preface to the second series of 
Endeavours, he affirms the close affinity, perhaps ultimate 
identity, of religion and poetry, and defines preaching to 
be essentially a lyric expression of the soul, an utterance 
of meditation in sorrow, hope, love, and joy.” With 
religion thus sublimated into a poetic cultus, and preach- 
ing etherialised into a lyric cry or personal effusion, it 
would be cruel to expect the utterer to stick to his text, 
or to forego the use of the poetical license. We must 
even overlook such a violation of all sound exegesis as is 
to be found in Dr Martineau’s sermon upon “ Forgiveness 
to Love,” in which he falls back upon the long since 
exploded and abandoned theory, that the anointing of 
Jesus’ feet by a penitent woman is identical with the 
anointing by Mary of Bethany, considers the historian 
Luke took “too dark a view of the woman’s character, 
and was misled by Christ’s words about her “ many sins,” 
into the inference that she was living a life of outward 
shame, and thinks it was only gentle Mary’s eager sus- 
ceptibility that led her to feel “ as if her sins were many.” 

But the free handling which Holy Scripture receives at 
Dr Martineau’s hands, has a deeper root than any theory 
about worship and preaching. The handling is not that 
of the Catholic Church, because the utterer of these lyric 
cries is out of harmony with the creed of Christendom. 
His Christianity is Unitarian not Catholic. It is true we 
find him speaking of the Messiah and His sorrows, of a 
Holy Spirit, the God within, and of the need on the part 
of many of being born again, of the heavenly birth, the 
dew and the sprinkling of regeneration; but so soon 
as such expressions are interpreted, it becomes apparent 
that the sense in which the church of all ages and 
of all countries has understood them, is quite different 
from the sense in which the Unitarian preacher accepts 
them. It is this that explains how he can state the 
problem of the reconciliation of divine justice and pardon, 
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but find his solution in a distinction between God’s in- 
terior nature and His external government, between His 
speech and His silence; it explains how he can write upon 
such a subject of dread and mystery as the “ sorrows of 
Messiah,” with such a cry before him as that de profundis 
one—“ How is my soul troubled, and what shall I say”— 
but make no reference to the Gethsemane agony and the 
Calvary desertion, quite content to find the Messianic 
sorrow in this, that “He did not know, and as a conse- 
quence of His inspiration could not know, what He did, 
except that it was His best; or whether He went, except 
that it was whereto God was sending Him.” Viewed 
merely as moral disquisitions, lyrical effusions, and esthetic 
compositions, dealing with the great problems and burn- 
ing questions of all ages, nothing could be finer than many 
of the pieces in this volume, they are so replete with 
rarest culture, with the music that thrills, and with the 
gladness of the world. Viewed as sermons, the utterances 
of one who, in virtue of his sacred calling, is bound as an 
ambassador for Christ to beseech men in Christ's stead to 
be reconciled to God, there is not one that can be passed 
without sorrowful condemnation of a preacher who writes 
Christian sermons without Christ ; sermons which have no 
tendency to lead their most appreciative readers to sur- 
render the heart to Him, “ at whose name the front ranks 
of all mankind, for fifty generations have bent the knee ;” 
sermons to which the common people, who heard the 
Master gladly, and to whom He was ever ready to open 
the kingdom of God, could only listen in the utter bewilder- 
ment of minds left blank, and the sadness of hearts un- 
visited and untouched. 


IV. SERMONS FROM OUT OF THE WAY PLACES—COLLYER, 
HASTIE.! 


Robert Collyer was a working blacksmith in Wharfe- 
dale, and continued at the anvil for some years after 


(1) The Life that now is; and Nature and Life. Sermons by Robert 
Collyer, Pastor of Unity Church, Chicago. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co. ; Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

(2) A Voice from the Bush. Sermons preached in the early days of Victoria. 
By the Rev. Thomas Hastie, Buninyong. Edinburgh: Andrew Elliot. 
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removing to the United States. Filling up the intervals 
of manual toil with study, he became in course of time a 
preacher, first in Philadelphia, and then in Chicago. A 
Methodist when in the home country, and for sometime 
after his removal to America, Collyer gradually diverged 
from the creed of Methodism, and found himself at last 
compelled to abandon his old connection, and cast in his 
lot with those who style themselves the Church of the 
Liberal Faith, but who are better, though perhaps not 
more accurately, known as Unitarians. He is now pastor 
of Unity Church, Chicago, and is regarded, in his own de- 
nomination, as “one of the foremost preachers in America.” 
The thirty-two sermons (1) to which he has given the 
titles of ‘“ The Life that now is,” and “ Nature and Life,” 
might not unfairly be called, with a slight alteration of 
Dr Shedd’s title, Sermons of the natural man; for Robert 
Collyer is thoroughly natural, and does not trouble himself 
with much that goes beyond the present and the natural 
life. The doctrinal is certainly not in his way, and when 
he does come across it the failure is very manifest. Thus 
the opening sermons in both sets—the one upon “ Vines 
aud Branches,” and the other upon “ Root and Flower”— 
are the poorest and thinnest in the book, and betray a 
complete inability to discern the ground truths which the 
passages treated of set forth. What Collyer’s doctrinal 
position exactly is it would be hard to say, and we ques- 
tion if he himself could give an intelligible account of the 
matter. It would not be doing him a wrong to say that, 
as regards Bible inspiration, he rejects the doctrine of 
“the entire inspiration of the Divine, Holy Spirit,” in 
favour of the theory that “the Holy Spirit inspired what 
is holy and pure, and tender and true, beautiful and good, 
and manly and womanly; but if there is a part of the 
book hard, unmerciful, vindictive, or ungodly, on the plain, 
wholesome interpretation of these terms as we live by 
them, then the Holy Spirit did not inspire that, but the 
unholy spirit.” He laughs at John Foster for believing 
in the Fall, or, as this child of nature prefers expressing 
it, because “ he lived in the belief that this fair world was 
wrecked and ruined in the biting of an apple;” and he 
denounces the dogma of infant depravity as the offspring 
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of “the chills and fears of Calvinism,” affirming that the 
true and pure gospel about child nature is, that “ good 
seed is sown first in the fresh young heart: the good is 
primary, and purely good; the bad is secondary, and not 
totally bad.” As a matter of course, Collyer is a disbe- 
liever in the divinity of Jesus Christ; and the church he 
would “ affirm and rejoice in” is one “ broad enough to 
take into full membership and full communion all those 
men who may never come inside the church doors, who 
never do a hand’s-turn at church work, who know nothing 
of our belief or practices, but whose whole heart, and 
soul, and mind, and strength are devoted to some piece of 
helpfulness that shall lift this dark world into the sun.” 
These peculiarities of belief and disbelief would render 
Collyer a very unsafe guide in matters doctrinal, but, as 
already indicated, the doctrinal is with him very much in 
the background. And on his own chosen ground he is 
undoubtedly strong. No doubt he is odd, at times rough, 
coarse, and even vulgar. He does not scruple to preach 
a sermon without a text when he cannot find one to suit 
him, to fasten a text to a sermon with which it has no 
connection, or to make divisions, and then discard them 
should they prove troublesome; he does not refrain him- 
self from telling incidents, drawing pictures, and using 
language which, if actually done in the house of God, fall 
little short of a degradation of the place, and a desecra- 
tion of its sanctities; and he is not deterred from using 
doggrel lines by any regard to the poetry of Tennyson 
and Browning, which he quotes freely. Blemishes, man- 
nerisms, and colloquialisms—such as, “I got talking with 
a gentleman,” “ his son one day happened on some Jews,” 
“T felt like weeping”—allowed for, there is much that is 
attractive in the “nature and life” of Collyer. He is most 
racy when dwelling upon thorns in the flesh, though most 
abstinent in reference to Paul’s dealing with his thorn; 
speaking of the fire and the hammer, and of making the 
best of the thorn, but telling nothing of the all-sufficiency 
of divine grace; and he is admirable in his description of 
the two mites, the folly of Solomon, healing and hurting 
shadows. In the sturdy blacksmith turned preacher there 
beats a warm, loving heart, and he harbours in his kindly 
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breast a passion for home life and child nature, which 
imparts to his pages many a touch of tenderness, many 
a stroke of genuine pathos. Collyer is certain that every 
little child ministers unto the Lord, and that every mother 
makes his garments from year to year; and so, in “A Talk 
to Mothers,” he gives this advice about the garment of 
spiritual influence—* Do not let it be of the nature of a 
strait jacket. Has your boy a heavy foot, a loud voice, 
a great appetite, a defiant way, and a burly presence alto- 
getber? Then thank God for it, more then if your husband 
had a farm where corn grows twelve feet high; your 
child has in him the making of a great and good man.” 
When we have added to the foregoing that Collyer has a 
plentiful store of anecdotes, racy sayings, and interesting 
experience gathered at the forge, in the back woods, and 
from the battle-field, wherewith he colours and makes 
vivid his pages, we have said enough about what comes 
to us from the shores of Lake Michigan, and may turn to 
listen to a voice from the colony of Victoria. 


Mr Hastie (2) has been in Australia since 1842, and has 
taken an honourable and useful part in the formation of the 
Presbyterian Church in Victoria. While Shelford and 
Buninyong, at Port Philip, are the places of which he 
ultimately assumed the pastoral charge, his time has been 
much taken up in itinerating preaching, there being at 
the outset of his ministry no other Presbyterian minister 
in the Bush. His circuit was a wide one and his Jabours 
arduous, and although he is now the oldest minister in 
Victoria in active service, he continues to preach three 
times every Sabbath in three different places. Coming 
from such a veteran in colonial service, the voice that 
speaks to us in this volume lays presumptive claim to 
respectful attention; but the claim for such a reception 
becomes irresistible when we find that what the “ Voice 
from the Bush” delights to tell of is the same as that the 
Voice in the Wilderness gave itself to proclaim, and that 
the burden of Mr Hastie’s preaching all these thirty-six 
years has been, “ Behold the Lamb of God.” Some readers 
may desiderate a little more individuality of colouring in 
the presentation of the gospel, something in the way of 
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illustration, reference, or incident, that would give evi- 
dence that the sermons were prepared and delivered under 
the southern cross and not in the old country, or indeed 
in any country under the sun; they may be disappointed 
in not finding the home touch, the dash of human kind- 
liness, the gleam of quiet humour to be found in Collyer’s 
off-hand addresses, and may even think that, in the novel 
circumstances in which he found himself, Mr Hastie might 
have dispensed with some of the old-world fashions and 
phraseology of sermonising. But of all that the preacher 
is the best judge, and wisely betakes himself to the 
methods and the style in which he feels most at home. 
He tells no anecdotes, he recalls no experience, he indulges 
in no poetical quotations beyond the limits of the Psalms 
and Paraphrases—only once have we stumbled upon four 
lines of a hymn; he loves to begin his work with an ex- 
pression of “ dependence on the Divine blessing,” and to 
rear the structure of a sermon upon such well-known lines 
as these: ‘“ The Source, the Medium, the Covenant, the Pro- 
mises, the Securities;” or, “The Nature, the Objects, the 
Manifestation, the Blessings secured.” But what he does is 
done with conscientious thoroughness, in true workman 
fashion, and with a loyal adherence to the lines of old Scotch 
preaching, not the worst lines, by any means, for a rising 
colony. We thank Mr Hastie for letting his voice be heard 
in the mother country through the medium of the press: 
we thank God that His servant’s voice gives no uncertain 
sound, but proclaims no other gospel than that which his 
forefathers and ours have delivered unto us. 


V. SERMONS FROM PREACHERS OUT OF THE WAY—STORY, 
DAWSON, SERVICE.! 


Of the twenty sermons in Dr Story’s volume (1), the ma- 
jority relate to creed rather than to conduct, and consider- 
ing the attitude which the author assumes towards the writ- 
ten creed of his own church, it is open to question whether a 

? (1) Creed and Conduct. Sermons preached in Rosneath Church. By R. H. 
Story, D.D. (Edin.), Minister of the Parish. Glasgow: James Maclehose. 

(2) Sermons on Disputed Points and Special Occasions. Sermons on Daily 
Life and Duty. By George Dawson, M.A. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


(3) Salvation Here and Hereafter. Sermons and Essays. By Rev. John 
Service, D.D. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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more suitable title would not have been Belief and Unbelief, 
or System and Sentiment, or Creeds and My Creed. For the 
peculiarity of the preaching to be found in this volume is, 
that it is preaching against—against individuals and against 
systems, against systematic theologians and against Bible 
interpreters, against doctrines commonly believed, and 
against movements widely popular. There is not one ot 
the creed sermons with regard to which it would be diffi- 
cult to specify the tendency, or movement, or doctrine, 
which the preacher had before him when he sat down to 
compose, and which he set himself to preach against. 
Thus the sermon upon “ The blood of sprinkling,” is con- 
demnatory of revivals, beginning, as it does, with a refer- 
ence to “ the ministrations of ‘ two evangelists,’ as I suppose 
they may properly be called;” the sermon upon unity is 
depreciatory of the General Presbyterian Council; two are 
avowedly directed against materialism; the sermon upon 
the revelations of God is a protest against bibliolatry ; 
that upon conscience against the commonly received doc- 
trine of the fall and of human depravity ; the sermons upon 
Christ’s authority and the love of God, are hostile to 
Westminster teaching upon the divine decrees, predestina- 
tion and reprobation; while even when preaching what 
old-fashioned ministers would call an action sermon, upon 
a communion Sabbath, from the Saviour’s words, “ This 
do in remembrance of Me,” Dr Story feels moved to 
protest against those who proclaim another message than 
he does in the name of Christ’s glad tidings, and who turn 
the merciful God’s revelation of “an all embracing love, 
and a universal desire that we all should live in fellowship 
with Him,” into the disclosure of “a skilful way, whereby 
a few may escape from a ‘worm that dieth not and a fire 
that is not quenched.’” Were the polemic element taken 
out of Dr Story’s sermons, what remains would be very 
inconsiderable. For his stock of positive teaching and 
original ideas is small. He has gathered something from 
Bishop Ewing about revelation, considered as light, some- 
thing from Erskine of Linlathen about life an education 
not a probation, something from M‘Leod Campbell about 
the atonement, and something from George Dawson or 
Frederick Myers, about conscience being higher than the 
YOL. XXVIII,—NO. CVU, K 
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Bible, higher than the church, and the ultimate decider 
of what is truth, and then he endeavours to turn these 
gatherings to good account in his treatment of the ordin- 
ary topics of pulpit prelecting. But he is not very suc- 
cessful in doing this, and it is probable the portions of the 
sermons which most interested those who are represented 
in the preface as requesting their publication, were those 
in which the preacher attacked creeds or creed makers. 
The mode in which Dr Story attacks those who differ 
from him, misrepresents their views, and endeavours to 
cover them with ridicule, is very offensive, and in the case 
of the lecture upon Religion and Revelation, which forms 
the beginning of the volume, and was originally delivered 
before a Young Men’s Society for Religious Improvement, 
called forth justly merited condemnation. There is a 
pertness, a flippancy, a shallowness, and a self-satisfaction 
in the treatment of systematic divines, of Scripture inter- 
preters and of evangelists, which may well rouse indigna- 
tion, an indignation not likely to be mitigated but rather 
intensified, when it is found that every sermon, no matter 
how vituperative, is concluded with a doxology of Anglican 
ring, the most vituperative and calumniating sermons, hav- 
ing the longest, most elaborated doxologies. But it is not 
the manner of Dr Story’s preaching, vicious though the 
manner be, that is fitted to create deepest resentment, and 
call forth the most emphatic protest. The saddest thing 
is to find him preaching against not only men who have 
been honoured, and movements that have been fruitful in 
good, but against doctrines most plainly taught in the 
standards of that church of which he isa minister. Let his 
fling at those who teach “ what they call ‘the decrees of 
God,’”—a God “who shall, ‘for His own glory,’ pick 
and choose among His creatures, giving some a certainty 
of salvation, and some not the smallest chance "—let that 
pass; let his loose unguarded way of speaking about the 
spiritual and the moral instincts as lying at the basis of 
religion, and about our not bowing to anything in the 
Bible that darkens our life, confuses our sense of right and 
wrong, seeing it “ does not stand the tests, does not meet 
the needs of the earlier and more sacred revelation He 
has made to us in our own spirit and conscience, which 
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testify to us of Him ”—let that also pass as the utterance 
of one who betrays a lack of scientific exactness in his 
definitions of religion, revelation, and duty, which ought 
to have deterred him from meddling with such matters. 
But what shall we say about the teaching of Dr Story 
regarding the sacrifice of Christ? We shall state it, and 
leave our readers to form their own conclusions. When 
the author of the Hebrews says, “ the blood of sprinkling 
speaketh better things than that of Abel,” Dr Story 
understands him to refer not to the blood of Abel’s person 
but to the blood of Abel's offering. Abel's offering or 
sacrifice spoke of a life owed to God, and given in sign 
and emblem to God. The paschal and Mosaic sacrifices 
generally did the samé, with this addition, that the life 
due to God only fulfilled its true end, attained to its true 
position in the sight of God, doing its proper duty by 
Him, through sacrifices, the sacrifice of self. This was 
the meaning of all sacrifice; and this was all the meaning 
of sacrifice according to Dr Story. The blood of Christ 
speaks the same things only in a better way, the difference 
being only in kind not in degree. The difference is this, 
that whereas in Abel’s offering there is the idea of life 
being owed and dedicated, in Christ’s there is “ the further 
idea of the true dedication of a life being through its 
sanctification, through its being cleansed; and that by no 
mere unaided effort of its own, but through the help of a 
divine and purifying spirit.” In Abel’s offering we see only 
the yearning of man for God—the utterance of the human 
desire to give its life to the divine. In Christ's, we see 
combined, as it were, at once the perfect utterance of this 
desire, and the divine answer to it.” This view of “ the 
spiritual nature of the sacrifice of Christ” is presented by 
Dr Story in opposition to “the idea that Christ is our 
substitute, and that His blood was shed on the cross, that 
through His sufferings we might escape punishment,” 
which is the carnal interpretation of the passage in the 
Hebrews, an interpretation Dr Story grants “long and 
generally entertained,” but not necessarily true. As he 
discards substitution, so also does he repudiate satisfac- 
tion in connection with the death of Christ. He speaks 
of those divines to whom, in their eagerness to be exact 
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and logical, “ the spectacle of the dying Saviour on His 
cross suggests chiefly this idea, a satisfaction of divine 
justice!” the mark of exclamation intimating how far Dr 
Story is from sharing the idea with them. Far be it from 
him to share such an idea, for “there is no idea perhaps 
more confusing to just thoughts about God than this one, 
nor more subversive of all right ideas about sin and about 
forgiveness.” Dr Story is one of the ministers of a 
church that explicitly teaches both substitution and satis- 
faction in her confessional standards; he now preaches 
against what at ordination he solemnly declared that he 
sincerely owned and believed; against what he vowed 
firmly and constantly to adhere to, and to the utmost of 
his power assert, maintain, and defend. The Scripture 
truths of substitution and satisfaction will survive the 
attacks made upon them in Rosneath Church by the 
“ Minister of the Parish ;” whether the minister’s character 
for conscientiousness and honesty will survive the attack 
made from a position he would never have gained but for 
the declaration of ordination vow, is another question with 
which we need not trouble ourselves. 


The contents of the two volumes of Mr Dawson’s ser- 
mons (2) are not judiciously arranged. The first and 
second sermons in the earlier volume, are separated by 
an interval of twenty-five years, the date of the latter being 
1872, while that of the former is as far back as 1847; and 
the five on the study of the Scriptures placed near the 
close, belong to an early period of the Birmingham 
ministry, though no clue to their date, other than the 
indefinite one, “many years ago;” is furnished. In the 
second volume, some eighty-five pages of conclusion are 
given up to six fragments of early sermons, which ought 
to have found a place at the very outset of a chronologi- 
cal arrangement of Mr Dawson’s pulpit utterances. And 
a chronological arrangement dispensing with arbitrary, 
and sometimes fantastic titles, should, so far as practic- 
able, have been adopted. For one characteristic of the 
Birmingham lecturer, preacher, and politician, is the con- 
stancy with which reference is made to the changes that 
had taken place in his theological opinions. Starting 
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from “the old Protestant orthodoxy,” and “a modified 
Calvinism,” Mr Dawson was not long of rejecting the 
several articles of his youthful creed. “1 confess it,” he 
says in the first volume, “ with no apology, glorying in it 
as a sign of life, that many things I once held, I hold no 
more. I despise them not; they were shadows of the 
better things to come.” “I have parted company,” is his 
confession in the second, “ with the God of my youth,— 
by which I mean, the God that I was taught to believe 
to be the true and living God—and I have been the 
better for the parting.” And he parted company with a 
good many other beliefs before the stripping process was 
complete. He rejected the supreme authority of Scrip- 
ture, only believing it when it satisfied his intelligence 
and conscience ; take the question of a personal devil, and 
what he has to say is—‘“I don’t believe a word of that, 
and I consider the Bible wrong;” the teaching of Scripture 
regarding the duration of future punishments he rejected, 
because it is impossible that the wicked will be eternally 
punished. The creation in six days, the formation of Eve 
from one of the ribs of Adam, “ Jonah and his whale "— 
these he came to look upon as so many old beliefs, either 
allegories or parts of a mistaken and impossible cos- 
mogony; while, for all signs, wonders, miracles, and 
mysteries contrary to the great accustomed laws of our 
being, he had given up asking, having no manner of 
esteem for them. Now it would have been interesting had 
the sermons given to the public been so arranged in the 
order of delivery, that we could trace the stages in that 
parting company, that abandoning of old beliefs in favour 
of new light which Mr Dawson was never slow to avow. 

Taking them as they come to us, the sermons furnish a 
curious study, a study of much that is noble, and true, 
and tender, mingled with not a little that is questionable 
in taste and tendency, marred by what is coarse in cari- 
cature and anti-christian in teaching. 

The elements of popularity that rendered Mr Dawson 
such a favourite on the platforms of literary associations 
and philosophic institutions, appear in his preaching. His 
treatment of subjects is always fresh and breezy, never 
common-place nor hackneyed; he is at home in the 
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picturesque and the pathetic, and can touch some of the 
secret springs of the human heart with rare delicacy. On 
Christmas day, he discourses on largeness of life, from 
“perhaps the sweetest words that Christ ever spoke "— 
“T am come, that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly;” and he does it well; 
from Psalm cxlviii., he takes occasion to enlarge upon “Old 
Men’s Praises,” to vindicate an old man’s love and fond- 
ness for his grandchild, as glorious and beautiful, and to 
affirm that the “ fairest of pictures is that of an old man 
and a little child together,—each lending to each a double 
charm.” What can be truer to human nature than the 
description given in the sermon on “ Dove Wings,” of that 
sickness of the soul—longing for rest ; and what could be 
better than his description of rest without dove-wings, 
without flying away from our work—Rest in the Lord? 
What could be more beautiful than that rendering into 
modern terse English of Psalm lxxvii., in the sermon on 
“ Songs in the Night,” the Psalm being, according to Mr 
Dawson, “a perfect work, a piece of the soul’s sorrow, the 
completest I know, the widest, the most tender, and the 
most touching?” What can be more touching than this 
photograph of “ the real woman sister of sorrow?”—There 
had been the happy betrothal-time, fleet as the kisses of 
stolen meetings. There had been the strange tumultuous 
marriage morning of mingled joy and pain. Then followed 
a few, a very few summer days of bloom and blossom, and 
suddenly reality touched romance. The husband forgot 
the lover, and put off, like an old garment, the chivalrous 
tenderness with which he had won her. To these sad- 
nesses succeed, perhaps, broken health, an increasing 
family, and the daily round of domestic work, which to 
a careful housewife knows no ceasing, until the last peace 
comes, and the ears, so quick to listen to fretful child- 
wailings in the night, are closed to all earthly sounds.” 
But all of Mr Dawson’s preaching is not in this vein, 
neither is it all of this quality, much of it is coarse and 
offensive to good taste. As often as he refers to the 
churches and ‘the sects,” to commonly received doc- 
trines, and the cherished convictions of christendom, Mr 
Dawson cannot be trusted to speak either with taste or 
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temper; we must be prepared to hear of “ theological 
slang,” “the nonsense of theology,” “clerical nonsense,” 
of “the grave clothes of theology,” and of “revival 
spasms.” There is no lack of plain speaking to the mem- 
bers of the church of the Saviour—witness what he says 
about watching stingy persons, when there is going to 
be a collection—fumbling for a small coin, and when 
they have found one, having another search round to see 
if they cannot find a smaller one; witness also his can- 
dour of speech in dealing with working men—* you may 
hear any day people proclaiming the sublime doctrine of 
equality to a set of dirty, greasy ragamuffins, and telling 
them that it is one of the great ends of politics to lift 
them to a level of influence with the wealthy and the 
wise, because somebody has said, in about as ridiculous a 
phrase as ever was written, ‘ all men are born equal.’ .. . 
If an ordinary working man should come to me, and 
expect me to belaud him, the chances are that he would 
find himself mistaken. Shall I praise you for your wis- 
dom, your cleanliness, your generosity, when you feel 
yourself, or ought, at least, to feel yourself a mean, dirty, 
selfish rascal?” But not unfrequently the Birmingham 
preacher forgets himself, mistakes coarseness for force, 
and descends to what is puerile, inane, or vulgar. There 
was no need, in order to make good his position, that love 
cannot be coerced, to bring his aunt into his treatment 
and say—“ because she is my aunt, must I love a woman, 
who, if she were any one else’s relation and not mine, 
would incur my righteous hatred and contempt? I fail 
to see it. She is morally ugly, and I should therefore 
dislike her; but then she is my aunt, and therefore I 
should love her!” No one but George Dawson would 
have thought of describing himself as a creature with an 
immortal soul, an heir of immortality, but yet obliged to 
eat every four hours, obliged to lie every night in a 
horizontal position, and of adding this sentence—‘“ Look- 
ing very foolish, I have no doubt, as most people do when 
they are asleep;” and by few would this defence of 
anthem singing be given from the pulpit—“If a man 
comes and asks me, ‘Do you think they sang anthems in 
the early church ?’ I tell him, ‘No, I don’t think they did. 
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‘Then,’ says he, ‘If the early church did not, why do you? 
I reply, ‘I am not the early church. You might as well 
ask me why I wear a beard, because you know I didn't 
when I wasa boy. The beard came with manhood, and 
the anthems with the manhood of the church.” With no 
knowledge of Mr Dawson, other than can be gathered 
from these volumes, we think of him as habitually and 
essentially a sad man, whatever he may have been oc- 
casionally, and whatever he may have been the occasion 
of in others. Underneath all the flow of humour and sar- 
casm, the kindly genial outcome of a tender heart, there 
is an undercurrent of melancholy that could only rise and 
fall in the reservoirs of a ‘‘sad man’s heart.” On a New 
Year's Day he confessed that he looked forward with no 
great enthusiasm, having ceased to be an enthusiast, and 
_ bécome simply a workman. “ Life will brmg me,” said the 
" “sober saddened workman, “ nothing new. Therefore, if you 
expect me to be eager—excuse me; I have seen the show 
before.” There is pathos in the manly confession with 
which he enforces his warning against meanness, the ped- 
lar and the wares in his basket—“I have sinned, and I 
have got off lightly. I have broken the law, and have 
suffered very little penalty certainly. But how much 
stronger and nobler I might have been! How much 
larger, and more passionate a lover of truth and righteous- 
ness, of purity and nobleness, of honour and justice, I 
might have been! What aman I might have been if I 
had not gone amongst the fools.” When he warns, be- 
cause it is “the duty of a white-headed man” to do so, 
we cannot resist the impression that the white-headed 
was also a sad-hearted man. And the impression is 
deepened, when we compare, as we are almost invited to 
do, the tone of the first and of the second sermons in the 
earlier volume. The first, with the high-sounding title 
given, we conjecture by the editor, “ Demands of the Age 
upon the Church,” was preached on the occasion of the 
opening of his church for public worship; and in it, the 
adding of another to the many churches already existing 
is vindicated by a reference to the peculiar wants of the 
age, these being freedom of thought, unity, brotherhood, 
and equality. The church of the Saviour was to teach 
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all these great doctrines. It was to be a church active, 
restless, and untiring ; a church of true propagandists, an 
approachable church; a church of refuge for the weary, of 
shelter for the poor, of solace for the sick, of help for the 
desolate, of tribuneship for the oppressed; a church where 
the doubter should be at home, the church of the people, 
a benevolent, philanthropic, physician-like church. A 
quarter of a century passed by, and Mr Dawson is preach- 
ing the anniversary sermon of the church which he had 
founded. How does he speak of it now? Very differently 
from the way in which he had delineated the church of 
the future in 1847. Looking back upon the matter, he 
sees and confesses that all he did then, was to open “a 
house of refuge—a Cave of Adullam, if you will—whither 
the discontented and the restless, those who could not 
sufficiently agree in their own churches as to be welcome 
within them, came.” And the twenty-fifth anniversary 
sermon repeats the Adullam simile in this way—* If you 
ask us whether we shall shut our Cave of Adullam now, we 
reply, We don’t know. We shall go on for a few more 
years, I suppose—a loose body—held together, nobody 
knows exactly how; held together by a common humanity; 
held together by that service of man which we have set 
before us, believing that we are overshadowed—or rather 
overshone—by a great divinity, I believe by Him.” There 
is nothing hopeful nothing cheery—there is something of 
mental sadness and heart-weariness in the ring of these 
words. There is a matter which we have carefully, but in 
vain, searched these volumes in order to ascertain if it 
was among the many things once believed in, but which the 
preacher gloried in abandoning. We were anxious to 
know what Dawson’s answer would have been to the 
sifting question, “ What think ye of Christ?” but we have 
nowhere found a definite reply to that inquiry. From 
the sermon on advent, it is manifest that he eliminated 
sacrifice from the work of Christ, in so far as sacrifice is 
contained in “ old Judaism,” and thought of the Saviour’s 
death as only a free-will offering laid down by Him in the 
midst of perfect power to refuse. With him the atone- 
ment is “ the reconcilement in a man of the divine and 
the human so perfectly, that men following its laws are 
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necessarily redeemed.” But it is nowhere made manifest 
that to Mr Dawson Jesus Christ was perfect manhood and 
nothing more. It is true he scoffs at the Nicene creed; 
belief in that is to him belief in unintelligibility, and a deep 
dip into darkness ; it is also true that his congregation 
was largely composed of Unitarians. But it falls to be 
stated, on the other hand, that while saying to his people 
—‘some of you are Unitarians ;—good; very creditable 
to you,” he added—‘“I could never hold the pure Uni- 
tarian doctrine; very discreditable to me, no doubt.” 
Then when setting forth some of the modes of resting in 
God, he gives this as the last and surest—“ resting in 
Him through Christ,” and adds the striking sentence— 
“Every day I live I become increasingly less Theist, more 
Christian.” And there is one thing which cannot fail to 
impress a reader of sermons, containing much that is 
objectionable and questionable, much that jars upon the 
Christian feelings, and wantonly lays an unhallowed finger 
upon the ever-enduring truth of God, and that is the deep 
reverence, the profound humility with which, as often as 
He appears upon the scene, Jesus Christ is acknowledged 
and adored, as more than human by the minister of the 
church of the Saviour. When he reads how the Lord 
Jesus, the same night in which He was betrayed, gave 
thanks, he cannot refrain from exclaiming—*“I have read 
those words a thousand times, and every time a deeper 
pathos comes into them. And whensoever my voice 
would fain go up in murmuring, I repeat them ;” when 
telling how some of the whitest hands he had known, had 
done the foulest work for the degraded sick, he asks— 
“Stands he not out for ever, the purest soul and the 
noblest, who stooped the lowest ?” when describing the 
simple man, and confessing his inability to make out any- 
thing in life clearly, he forms the resolve to lay down his 
understanding, and sit lowly at Christ’s feet as Mary did 
—*So I leave the philosophers, and go to Bethany, and 
sit me down at the feet of the Lord, and listen to Him, as 
He tells me about the quiet heart, and the meek spirit, 
and speaks of trust, and faith, and a child-like disposition;” 
and lastly, when describing the Christian religion, as hav- 
ing the manliest scorn for meanness, and the manliest pity 
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for weakness, he says with the simplicity of a child and 
the conciseness of a Calvin :—“ Our God is a good God, 
for His Son died for sinful man.” It is quite possible to 
give these, and such like sentences a Unitarian rendering, 
and to regard them as after all coming from one who did 
not believe in the deity, while he acknowledged the 
divineness of our Lord Jesus Christ. But it is also pos- 
sible to cherish “the larger hope” in reference to him 
who uttered them. It may be, the hard and bare, cold 
and dry Unitarian creed, did not satisfy the craving of 
his heart, any more than it met the requirements of his 
uimble intellect, and that in some spirit-need he stretched 
“lame hands of faith,” and cried to Him who said, 
“him that cometh to me, I will in nowise cast out. If 
so then, there may be much which George Dawson 
built upon Jesus Christ, the foundation requiring to be 
burned in the day that shall declare, by the fire that 
shall try every man’s work of what sort it is; “he 
shall suffer loss: but he himself shall be saved, yet so as 
by fire.” 


Of the twelve pieces which go to make up the volume, 
to which Dr Service has given the title, Salvation Here and 
Hereafter (3), the second is an article upon “ The Spiritual 
Theory of another Life,” contributed to The Contemporary 
Review, and the tenth is a paper upon “ Christianity and 
Ritual,” which appeared in the pages of Good Words. In 
the absence of prefatory note or introduction, we have 
not been able to discover any principle determining the 
arrangement of this collection of ‘‘ Sermons and Essays ;” 
so far as appears, the two essays might have taken pre- 
cedence of the ten sermons, or have been allowed to 
follow as supplement or sequel. Confining ourselves to 
the preached sermons, we find that, in at least six of the 
ten, Dr Service occupied the time of hearers in giving 
them corrected renderings of Scripture passages, rescuing 
these passages from what he conceives to have been erro- 
neous applications, and placing them in their true relation 
to fact or doctrine. His favourite method of doing this 
is to draw a line of distinction, sharp and clear, between 
certain things,—between, for example, what is doctrinal 
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and what is undoctrinal, between the language of sin con- 
fessing and of confessions of faith, or between a historical 
and a dogmatic statement,—and then to affirm that the 
misinterpreting and misapplying of the passages have 
arisen from these distinctions being overlooked. Thus his 
first sermon is founded upon the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus. At the very outset Dr Service insists that 
we ought to take an undoctrinal view of the parable. It 
is not Christ’s purpose to teach in it a doctrine or set of 
doctrines, so as no one has a right to appeal to it in support 
of the doctrine that in the world to come distinctions are 
final, that between class and class there is a gulf which 
cannot be passed, any more than he has a right to under- 
stand that, when the rich man speaks of being “ tormented 
in this flame,” Christ teaches us that there is “a real lake 
of fire and brimstone, in which living men are to burn to 
all eternity.” The whole intention of the parable is to 
take us by storm, to startle us into serious religious 
thought, to awaken serious thought. And the serious, 
undoctrinal thought, according to Dr Service, is this, in 
virtue of the law of exchange or compensation, which con- 
stitutes the argument of the story and the groundwork of 
its action “ whereas good things and evil things are here 
unequally distributed, this inequality will hereafter be re- 
dressed, so that, as far as any man has had reason to 
complain that his lot here was hard, he will have amends 
made to him hereafter ; so that the beggar, who has had his 
evil things here will be comforted hereafter; and the rich 
man, who had his good things, will, by comparison with 
the beggar, be tormented. Thus, while it is easy to sup- 
pose the beggar comforted by the loss of his rags, it is 
equally easy to suppose the rich man tormented by the 
loss of his purple and fine linen.” Such is the teaching 
of the parable when we go to the reading of it with no 
. doctrinal bias, make no “fine distinctions, but simply 
allow it to take us by storm.” 

Again, Dr Service has a sermon upon the passage, “ We 
are all as an unclean thing, and all our righteousnesses 
are as filthy rags, etc.” Here the distinction insisted upon 
is one between the language of confession of sin and that 
of confessions of faith. The injustice hitherto done to 
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the text-passage is, that it has been transferred from the 
former category to the latter, and so turned from the 
figurative to the literal, from poetry to prose, from sense 
to nonsense. The prophet never meant to speak here of 
mankind in general, but only of his own countrymen in 
his own day, and what comes from him is the language ofa 
soul wrung at the moment with the bitterest anguish, the 
language of poetry, not of history nor of dogma. And so 
there is no confirmation here for the notion, “ firmly 
planted in the common mind,” that “ the best of human 
nature is bad.” “It is not the utter depravity of human 
nature, but rather a rare goodness and nobleness, which 
expresses itself in the language of confession, of which 
this is a specimen.” Once more, The Few and the Many 
is the title given to a sermon upon the text, ‘ Not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble are called.” Here also Dr Service sets out with a 
distinction, great, but not always noticed, between a his- 
torical statement and a doctrinal one. The statement of 
Paul to the Corinthians has often been taken as if it were 
doctrinal, as if not only true when it was written, but 
always and everywhere true. But this is absurd and mis- 
chievous. All that Paul meant to say was, that at the 
time he wrote these classes here mentioned were not at- 
tracted to Christianity, a fact that can be easily explained. 
Take the statement as meaning anything else, as teach- 
ing anything about Divine calling, Divine choosing, and it 
becomes one of “those misinterpreted texts which con- 
fute not other texts, but the gospel itself” These are 
fair specimens of the method adopted by Dr Service in 
order to supply his hearers with corrected renderings of 
Bible passages. The method is one of sapping and mining. 
Doctrines are not openly assailed, not explicitly renounced, 
but the Scripture passages upon which, rightly or wrongly, 
they were regarded as founded are, one by one, taken 
away, till the unwary, unskilled reader is led to think that 
surely there can be no solid foundation for them at all, 
feels ashamed, and looks foolish when assured he has been 
mistaking poetry for prose, the figurative for the literal, 
and so swallowing nonsense for sense. It is not said that 
the doctrines in question rest upon these rescued passages 
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entirely; it is not affirmed that they are in themselves 
unscriptural, unreasonable ; but nothing is said to indicate 
that the preacher has the faintest respect for them, or that 
they have the slightest hold upon him; and of course, to 
use a favourite expression of our author's, the inference is 
that it would make little or no difference to him were the 
doctrines to share the same fate with the misinterpreta- 
tions of Scripture texts which have given them currency 
in common and clerical circles. 

The modicum of positive teaching in these sermons is 
small indeed. Like his brother minister at Rosneath, Dr 
Service is more at home when preaching against, than when 
simply preaching. We gather that the gospel, when not 
“a theological jargon,” is just this, “God is love, man’s true 
life is love; to be selfish is to be damned, to love is to be 
saved; if there is a gospel, it is the eternal and boundless 
love of God, the Father of all;” “this one word, Father, 
in the gospel is the gospel, and it tells you how many are 
called, because it tells you how many are cast out.” No 
room, it will be seen, in this gospel summary for that line 
of gospel-unfolding which Peter loved to dwell upon, tell- 
ing of Him “ who his owh self bare our sins in his own 
body on the tree ;” no room for the truth so lovingly dwelt 
upon in Apocalypse doxology, “ Unto him that loved us, 
and washed us from our sins in his own blood.” Salva- 
tion here is love and Fatherhood; salvation hereafter is 
Heaven; but heaven is not the good of an outward con- 
dition and estate, but simply the good of disposition and 
character; for talk to Dr Service of heaven and hell, ask 
him what these things may be, and you drive him, he says, 
to this conclusion, that “ these things mean good and evil, 
righteousness and iniquity, salvation from selfishness and 
sin, the condemnation of vice and hardness of heart.” This 
is the sum and substance of what Dr Service has to tell 
of “ Salvation here and hereafter.” And when we try to 
grasp it, we are not surprised to find the preacher speak- 
ing in the desponding tones that pervade his closing ser- 
mon on “The Church Beneficent.” In that sermon he 
complains that so many now-a-days forsake churches, but 
at the same time confesses that he does not wonder that 
it should be so, “ because there can scarcely be a duller 
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affair than public worship (with some exceptions) is among 
ourselves, and in most of our Protestant communions.” 
His description of an ordinary service is most pathetic— 
the singing such as commonly makes it something of a 
calamity for a Christian worshipper to have been born with 
a musical ear, or to have acquired musical tastes; the ex- 
tempore prayers, often sermons without a text, or Scripture 
in great disorder; the sermon dull and wearisome com- 
monplace; “the old routine of prayer, praise, sermon” 
gone through with a regularity unequalled, except by the 
regularity with which nothing comes of it. “There is 
nothing new under the sun, and particularly under the 
roof of a modern church. From Sunday to Sunday we 
are exhorted to work together for God; but, as a body of 
Christians thus constantly exhorted to do something, we 
answer constantly by doing nothing. All our preaching 
goes in at one ear and out at the other, so far as the con- 
gregation is concerned. In our congregational life it is 
all saying and no doing.” To meet and remedy this lack 
of liveliness, to break in upon what the minister of Inch 
declares to be “ dull business” in his parish and church, 
Dr Service suggests that attention should be paid first to 
what is beautiful and pleasing, and secondly, to what is 
practical and useful. To some it may appear that an un- 
folding of “ Salvation here and hereafter” with something 
of the fulness and warmth with which it is unfolded in 
the fervid writings of Paul, and Peter, and John, would 
be a better remedy for the coldness and dulness com- 
plained of. Certain it is that not for such a gospel as is 
to be found in Sermons and Essays did the Ayrshire Cove- 
nanters die on Aird’s Moss, and the Wigtown martyrs perish 
in the rising waters of the Solway Firth; not by such 
preaching will men be “startled into serious religious” 
concern, any more than they will be allured into habits 
of church-going by the church being changed into the 
music hall of a Choral Union, or the board-room of a 
Society for the relief of indigent gentlewomen and de- 
cayed gentlemen. 
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VI. SERMONS TOPICAL AND EXPOSITORY—CANDLISH, GEMMEL, 
COOK, LANDELS, FAUSSET.! 


This, we are informed, is to be the last volume of lec- 
tures and sermons by the late Dr Candlish to be given 
to the public. The title of the volume (1) is not a 
happy, because not a distinctive, one. Of the twenty-four 
pulpit pieces here preserved, only one, a lecture on the 
thirty-second Psalm, has any special bearing upon forgive- 
ness, and the varied nature of the selection may be 
gathered from the fact, that seven of the sermons are 
founded upon passages in John’s gospel, nine upon the 
Psalms, two upon passages in Isaiah, five upon sections 
of first Corinthians, while the closing piece in the volume 
is based upon the closing statements of the Apocalypse. 
With a range of Bible passages so wide, and, in the 
absence of any topical connection between the pieces, it 
might have been better to have sent forth the collection as 
a selection rather than as a series of discourses. Passing 
from title to contents, it soon appears that these pulpit 
studies are marked by those qualities of head and heart 
which secured for Dr Candlish a foremost place among the 
the preachers of his day. They are predominantly exposi- 
tory, topical, analytical. As often as he selects a passage 
or a verse of Scripture for treatment, he sets himself to 
ascertain and sketch the line of thought and the lie of the 
statement. With rapid sweep of vision, he looks before 

nd after, in order to discover what light can be gathered 
from context, fastens upon the passage itself with a view 
to analysis, and then proceeds to his doctrinal deductions 


' (1) The Gospel of Forgiveness. A Series of Discourses. By R. 8. Candlish, 
D.D. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 

(2) The Renewal of the Soul. Being an Exposition of the Third Chapter of 
John. By John Gemmell, M.A., Fairlie. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 

(3) Light and Life. By the Rev. George Cook, D.D., Borgue. Edin- 
burgh: W. Blackwood and Sons. 

(4) The Victor’s Sevenfold Reward. Being Discourses on the Promises of 
our Lord to the Seven Churches. By William Landels, D.D. London: James 
Nisbet and Co. 

(5) The Church and the World: their Mutual Relations; God’s Retributive 
Righteousness towards them the Key to Sacred History, Past, Present, and to 
Come. By Robert Fausset, M.A. London: Hatchards, 
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and practical applications. Perhaps as good an instance 
as any the volume furnishes of the method of Dr Candlish 
as a Scripture expositor, is to be found in the opening 
discourse, the title of which—“ Earthly and Heavenly 
Things,” might have furnished the compilers with a better 
title for the volume than the one selected. The statement 
of our Lord to Nicodemus, “If I have told you earthly 
things, and ye believe not, how shall ye believe if I tell 
you of heavenly things,” is taken to indicate a distinction 
between things that have been told and things about to 
be told, and immediately three questions are started :— 
I. What is the distinction between the earthly and the 
heavenly? II. How should the earthly be more easily 
believed than the heavenly? III. Why must the Divine 
Teacher, having told His hearer earthly things, proceed to 
tell him of heavenly, even although the earthly are not 
believed? The first question is answered by affirming 
that the things which Christ has been telling are facts or 
truths connected with regeneration ; the things of which 
He goes on to tell are facts or truths which concern re- 
demption. These are alike and equally heavenly in four 
respects—source and origin, agencies concerned in their 
accomplishment, instrumentality, and end contemplated ; 
they are alike and equally earthly in two respects—in 
respect of the subjects or persons on whom they tell, and 
as to place and time of their accomplishment or their 
availableness for us. The distinction between the two 
works is then stated to be one of relation, for while 
regeneration has respect to the relation and affection of 
earth towards heaven, redemption has reference to the 
relation and affection of heaven towards earth. To the 
second question a twofold answer is returned, the official 
and the simply human having to do with the matter. The 
inquiry of the third question, which touches upon the 
Divine Teacher's obligation, is met by advancing three 
good and sufficient reasons—the good of those who do be- 
lieve the earthly things, the obligation lying upon Christ 
the revealer to complete the discovery which He has to 
make to us of the Father, the possibility that the discovery 
VOL, XXVIII—NO, CVI. L 
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of the heavenly things may be the very means used by 
the spirit for making men alive to the earthly. Some may 
think that in the discourse, thus outlined, the analysis is 
excessive, and fitted to fatigue; but all will admit that, 
as a piece of analytic exposition, the treatment of the pas- 
sage is very masterly. It bears and benefits by compari- 
son with the treatment of the same passage in Mr Gemmel’s 
book (2). Mr Gemmel is a conscientious, painstaking, and 
scholarly expositor of Scripture. He can tell at first hand 
the renderings of the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac lan- 
guages, and what is to be found in Jewish Targums: 
he translates from the pages of Plato, giving the 
Greek in foot notes, that his accuracy may be tested ; 
he is at home in the commentaries of Chrysostom and of 
Calvin, scorning the aid of Translation Societies; and 
he has familiar acquaintance with the writings of 
English, Scotch, and American divines. While impressed 
with the extent of our author's critical apparatus, we 
are not convinced that his analysis is either very accurate 
or very profound. For when we return to the section 
in which he treats of what Dr Candlish calls Earthly 
and Heavenly Things, we find Mr Gemmel placing the 
matter thus: — Earthly things are things of incipient 
grace experienced on earth, and they are mainly the 
new birth and the belief in the divine mission of Christ ; 
while heavenly things are those of advanced grace experi- 
enced also on earth, and of glory in heaven, including the 
work of sanctification, the experience of comfort, trials 
and temptations, hopes and fears, perseverance unto the 
end, and anticipations of glory. Nor does Mr Gemmel 
show to greater advantage in the matter of analysis, when 
treating of the mysteriousness of the work of the Holy 
Spirit. He endeavours to bring out the appropriateness of 
the wind as an emblem, in five comparisons, which com- 
mence thus :—*“ The sailor waits for the wind: the sailor 
wishes the wind: the sailor prepares for the wind: the 
sailor hears the sound of the wind: the sailor is car- 
ried along by the wind:” and to every one of these par- 
ticulars the preacher finds a spiritual analogue in what is 
done by the “ inquirer.” Mr Gemmel fixes at the outset 
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upon Jerusalem as the scene of the interview with Nico- 
demus ; if that be so, surely the sailor is out of place in a 
conversation held in the metropolis with a “ Master in 
Israel.” 

Another quality in the preaching of Dr Candlish, 
which the lectures and sermons of this volume strikingly 
recall, is that of close dealing with the hearts and consci- 
ences of his hearers. Taken by itself, the analytic element 
may at times be in excess, the hearer may be in danger 
of becoming bewildered with the multiplicity of divisions, 
and the subtilty may appear to be now and then pushed to 
an extreme. In this way, the profit of the hearer may 
seem to be in danger of becoming very much a matter of 
intellectual sharpening; the mind may be called into 
vigorous exercise, while heart and conscience remain un- 
moved, unconcerned. But it was never so in the preach- 
ing of Robert Candlish, as this volume and all preceding 
volumes testify. He never subordinated the ambassador 
to the anatomist; he never contented himself with a dis- 
play of skill and dexterity as an exegete. His grand aim 
ever was to bring scriptural truth to bear upon his 
hearer, with such a rushing mighty force, that there could 
be no mistake, no evasion, no shifting of responsibility, no 
standing aside as an unconcerned auditor, a spectator 
simply interested in feats of intellectual agility and sub- 
tilty. Hence it is that, in well nigh all of these sermons, 
there is strong appeal, rousing exclamations, startling 
interrogations; hence that habit, almost amounting to a 
trick, of turning the matter treated of from the general to 
the personal, and of placing the preacher’s very self before 
the hearers, as the subject of the analysis and cross- 
questioning. Recalling this peculiarity of the preaching 
in St George’s, Edinburgh, many must feel as if, while 
with other preachers it is the Thou of denunciation, with 
this preacher it is the J of self-condemnation; with others 
it is, Thou art the man, but with him it was more fre- 
quently, I am the man. When with this directness of 
appeal and personal application, there was combined a 
white-heat earnestness, dominating the pulpit and soon 
influencing the pew, a voice of rare flexibility and tones 
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of wondrous pathos, it is not to be wondered at that one 
of the most subtile of Scottish theologians was also one of 
the most impressive and popular of her pulpit divines. 
Even as read from the printed page, the appeals to care- 
less, Christless souls, the endeavours to beat down all 
barriers of prejudice and carnal security, and to find for 
the truth a foothold, if not a lodgement, in hearers’ hearts, 
are very impressive, very touching. In this respect these 
“Earthly and Heavenly Things” present a striking con- 
trast to the sermons that compose the volume of Dr Cook. 
Dr Cook’s discourses (3) are of irreproachable soundness 
and sobriety, they never violate the laws of good taste, 
and they never leave the reader in perplexity as to the 
preacher's meaning, or create a suspicion that he has lost 
himself in intellectual fog or mystical moonshine. Clear 
and calm to the verge of the commonplace, orderly and 
lucid in a sequence of ideas which it causes the speaker 
no trouble to express owing to originality, and the reader 
no difficulty to follow because of profundity, these ser- 
mons may well have ministered to the edification of the 
congregation for which Dr Cook states they were, in the 
first instance, composed a fairly intelligent although 
somewhat mixed one. But the applications and con- 
clusions are all more or less disappointing, being generally 
trite, cold, and commonplace. With such a text as, “ Ye 
will not come to Me that ye might have life,” and such a 
theme as “ Offered life rejected,” one would have expected 
Dr Cook to throw aside use and wont endings, and to 
have aimed at bringing the guilt of such rejection con- 
vincingly home, but we get nothing warmer, nothing 
closer, than a series of “let us,” winding up with these 
two:—* Let us bear devoutly in mind the Saviour's 
warning ‘ Ye will not come to me, that ye might have life.’ 
Let us take heed, lest there be in any of us an evil heart 
of unbelief in departing from the living God.” Again, a 
discourse upon the words, “ For in that he died, he died 
unto sin once,” finds its close in this sentence, which some 
in the mixed congregation of a rural parish might be per- 
plexed rather than profited by :—‘“In view of these [repre- 
sentations of union with Christ] we must be impressed 
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with the truth, in connection with the Lord Jesus, as the 
propitiation for our sins—mors janua vitae.” To give one 
instance more, a sermon near the close has for title the 
word “ All-important,” and it is surely a bare and bald 
way of ending a discourse with such a title, to bewail 
recent legislation in its bearing upon parish schools and 
religious teaching, and to make these sentences—rather 
faulty in their structure for a D.D.—the conclusion of 
the all-important matter:—‘ We are persuaded, farther, 
that it is not enough for parents to rest satisfied with 
what the State may do or permit in regard to religious 
education, but, over and above all, to endeavour, faithfully 
to improve the means thereto within their reach, and by 
the suasion of a good example. Thus may it, by the divine 
blessing, be engraven on the mind and heart of a rising 
generation, and be held in reverence for generations to 
come— This is not a vain thing, because it is your life.’” 
Very different is the manner in which Dr Candlish seeks 
to bring the matter, of which he has been treating, to a 
bearing upon the aroused interests of his hearers. Thus, 
after he has dwelt upon the great love of the Father in 
providing an atoning sacrifice that satisfies highest justice 
and expiates deepest guilt, he turns round upon the 
sinner with this closing appeal :—“ Ah, sinner! wilt thou 
not be moved by that love now? Wilt thou not contrast 
what is in God’s heart towards thee with what is in thy 
heart towards God? Wilt thou not be filled with shame 
and grief when thou thinkest how dead and insensible 
thou hast been, when such love as that has been set: before 
thee and pressed upon thee?” etc. Preaching of this 
stamp may at times run into an excess of subtilty, may 
occasionally sacrifice breadth to point, and may lack the 
pictorial rendering and broad human interest of the first 
masters of the preaching art; but preaching of this order, 
so vehement, so yearning and impassioned in its concern 
for souls, so resolute in a determination not to be shaken 
off in its pleading importunity, is preaching that lives in the 
memories of hearers, and that deserves to live in the record 
of the printed page, because it is a preaching fitted to kindle 
thought, and to lead the heart to the one haven of rest. 
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There must be few ministers who have not at some 
period of their ministry essayed to lecture upon the letters 
to the seven Churches, either in the course of Lord’s day 
lecturing or at the gathering of the week-night meeting. 
And of the many who have attempted such a course, not a 
few have found the task a more difficult one than they 
imagined at the outset. What was expected to be an 
advantage may have proved a hindrance, the very abund- 
ance of historical and local references rendering it difficult 
to secure for the spiritual its proper place, and tending 
ever to overlay the lecture or address with matter topo- 
graphical or antiquarian. There are also some grave 
difficulties of interpretation, which it is to be feared many 
a youthful expositor has found too formidable for him, as, 
for example, the Nicolaitanes of Ephesus and Pergamos, 
“that woman Jezebel” of Thyatira, the “seven spirits, 
the few names, and the book of life” in the Sardis letter, 
not to speak of “the Angel of the Church,” to whom in 
each case the document is addressed. And then a diffi- 
culty of arrangement has often troubled the lecturer, 
puzzled to know how to deal with the seven promises 
with which in succession the several letters close. To 
deal with each promise as it occurs may lead to but scanty 
justice being done to a collection that has a unity of its 
own: to assign the seven promises a separate treatment, 
necessitates a going over again of what was said on the 
letter from which it receives its complexion, and of which 
it is the postscript. Of these two methods Dr Landels (4) 
has chosen the latter. He had preached to his people a 
series of discourses on the letters, omitting the promises, 
and he has supplemented that series with a shorter one, in 
which these are taken up in order, the shorter series being 
now addressed, through the press, to a wider circle. All 
that is given here as introductory would, no doubt, find a 
place in the earlier series, and the commencement of each 
of the seven chapters, in which the locality and history of 
the church is sketched, must be very similar to what 
formed the beginning of the lectures upon the letters. 
Taken as we have them, it may be said that these exposi- 
tions, while they would certainly not make the reputation 
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of any lecturer, will not detract from the reputation which 
Dr Landels enjoys as an able and faithful minister of the 
gospel in the great metropolis. They lay no claim to 
originality of treatment, brilliancy of execution, or breadth 
of historical and spiritual rendering; but they are clear 
and masculine in their handling of the Word, judicious in 
their statement of divine truth, and forcible in their un- 
foldings of the bearings of that truth upon present day 
life. It is no small praise to award a man who undertakes 
to expound even the initial chapters of the Apocalyse to 
say of him, that he is throughout sober-minded; but that 
praise can be freely bestowed upon Dr Landels. Leaning 
a good deal, some may think just a little too much, upon 
Archbishop Trench in matters of interpretation, the Lon- 
don expositor has steered clear alike of the mystical and 
the fanciful, and places his subject in an eminently 
common-sense light. A good specimen of his mode of 
handling a matter may be found in his lecture upon “the 
monumental pillar” of the Philadelphian promise. After 
some introductory matter, leading up to the promise, he 
arranges his material under the two heads—* The Monu- 
ment, and The Inscription which it bears.” Under the first 
of these the following topics are enlarged upon, “it is 
wrought by a Divine Hand—it is spiritual and personal in 
its nature—it is genuine in the testimony which it bears— 
it is heavenly in its locality—it is everlasting in its 
nature.” Under the second the inscription is treated of 
as testifying to the devout adoration by which the 
heavenly state is characterized, to that state as one of 
exalted fellowship, also of identification with and conse- 
cration to Christ. In his treatment of “Immunity from 
the Second Death.” Dr Landels shows no little firmness, 
combined with moderation and sobriety. When answer- 
ing the question, What is meant by the second death, he 
does not shrink from speaking of severance from God, the 
cessation of all spiritual functions, the decay and disor- 
ganization of the soul in its state of second death, and, un- 
deterred by any unfair use Canon Farrar may make of his 
language, he speaks out boldly of “consignment to the 
outer darkness—the bottomless pit—the Gehenna whose 
everlasting fires have been prepared for the devil and his 
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angels. This—this—nothing better than this—something, 
it may be, infinitely worse than this—is the second death.” 
By his editing of the English edition of Bengel’s 
Gnomon, and his share in the authorship of the “Com- 
mentary, Critical and Experimental,” the Rev. Mr Fausset (5) 
has done good service to Biblical scholarship in this 
country. Ina tiny volume, containing six lectures, he deals 
with a big subject and travels over a wide field, the 
Church and the World ; but we apprehend he has done no- 
thing toadd to his reputation or to benefit his readers. With 
a considerable display of critical apparatus—so consider- 
able at times that it required some evidence to convince 
us that the discourses had been preached, and with a highly 
creditable familiarity with Holy Scripture, it is not un- 
charitable to conclude that the discourses are published 
in the interests of a certain theory of interpretation which 
will be at once recognised, when it is stated that Mr 
Fausset is a Pre-Millennarian. In his fifth and sixth 
lectures, treating of “the Judeo-Gentile Church’s con- 
formity to the World, and her punishment by the world,” 
also of “The Church, the Lamb’s wife, manifested with 
him and reigning over the world,” he lays down the 
following positions :—The woman of the twelth chapter 
of the Apocalypse is the Church of God; the male child she 
brought forth is Christ; the woman of the seventeenth 
chapter is the Church apostate, become a harlot, and the 
Church of Rome is the prominent type of the Harlot 
Church ; the scarlet coloured beast is the world-power; 
the number of the beast is explained by the fact that there 
are but two out of 2000 nouns in the Greek Testament of 
which the numerical valueis just 666—apadoare andévropia, 
tradition and wealth, and these are the two instruments 
which Satan has used for corrupting the church’s doctrine 
and practice ; in the millennium there will be a personal 
manifestation of Christ, and they who have suffered for 
Him shall come to life again, and reign with Him for the 
thousand years upon this very earth; in addition to the 
terrestrial glory of Israel and the nations in the flesh there 
shall be a heavenly glory of the transfigured saints reign- 
ing over, though not of necessity remaining on the earth ; 
Revelation will recommence when Israel shall head 
humanity, and the outpouring of the Spirit predicted by 
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Zechariah is descriptive of this beginning again of Revel- 
ation after its long silence ; now is the time for preaching, 
then the time of liturgy shall come, the world shall be 
co-extensive with the church, and the church with the 
world, the Lord’s throne shall be in Israel, and the world’s 
metropolis—Jerusalem. Of all these positions Mr Fausset 
would say :—* Brethren, these are solemn realities—these 
are no dreams of an excited imagination.” And yet his 
solemn realities are all disputed, debated points, regarding 
which totally different theories have been advanced by 
scholars and theologians. Mr Fausset must know that 
perfectly well; and his calm ignoring of all difficulty in 
connection with the Scripture he handles, his setting forth 
a peculiar and by no means generally received scheme of 
prophetic interpretation as a matter of indisputable verity 
can only be accounted for by a reference to the influence 
in the direction of prejudice and bias which the study 
of prophecy too exclusively indulged in is apt to exert 
even upon exegetes and critics. On the fly-leaf of the 
little volume, there is announced as “just coming out” 
by the same author, “ The Englishman’s Critical Bible 
Cyclopedia ”—should that volume come our way, the 
Yorkshire rector must expect to have its statements 
carefully considered before they are accepted as “solemn 
realities.” 


VII. SERMONS FOR THE YOUNG——NEWTON, WELLS, FARRAR.! 


To preach to the young, statedly or occasionally, is now 
a recognised department of ministerial work, but the 
recognition of the difficulty attaching to the department 
is no less general and strong. The annual, quarterly, or 
monthly service, while it may be looked for with pleasure 
on the part of the young folks, is looked forward to with 
anxiety by him who has to provide for it, much time be- 
ing spent in searching for a suitable text and memorable 


(1) The Beauty of the King. By the Rev. Richard Newton, D.D. London: 
James Nisbet & Co. 

(2) Bible Echoes: Addresses to the Young. By the Rev. James Wells, M.A. 
London : James Nisbet & Co. 

(3) Inthe Days of thy Youth. Sermons preached at Marlborough College. 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D., Canon of Westminster, etc. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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divisions, for telling illustrations and thrilling stories. 
As scientific authorities affirm that every one has musical 
taste and ability, if only educated at a sufficient early age 
in the practice and theory of music, so professors of the 
preaching art assure as that every minister can preach to 
the young if he will only make the attempt and is willing 
to benefit by his own failures and profit by the success of 
others. But it seems useless to deny that there are some 
to whom this sort of work comes more easily than it does 
to others, those who excel in it not being always men of 
the stamp or in the domestic surroundings that might 
have been expected to favour excellency in speaking to 
the young mind and in reaching the young heart. At the 
same time much can be done to acquire facility in this de- 
partment of sermon writing, even by those who feel great- 
est difficulty in providing attractive and instructive ad- 
dresses for juvenile hearers. Of late the difficulty has been 
in some quarters considerably diminished by the practice 
of entire services for the young, at monthly or quarterly 
intervals, being abandoned in favour of one in the pur- 
suance of which a portion of one service every Lord’s day 
is directed to and adapted for young hearers. For the 
preacher the plan has the advantage of enabling him to 
work upon a given line; and if he adopts the lesson 
scheme of his Sabbath school, he may place himself in a 
friendly relation to the work therein carried on, and be able 
to avail himself of the help to be derived from the Notes 
and the Magazine published in connection with the scheme 

of lessons made use of. It will also be found to involve 

a less strain upon the resources to prepare a modicum of 
address every Sabbath than to make the effort connected 

with an occasional and special service once in the month 

or quarter. And indeed, as in the world of ephemeral litera- 

ture, the age of quarterlies seems to be succeeded by that 

of monthlies, and these again may have to give place to 

weeklies and dailies, so in the preaching of the pulpit for 

the young, quarterlies and monthlies are giving way in 

favour of weeklies with advantage, we believe alike to 

preachers and to hearers. The difficulty of preaching in 

an arresting and interesting way to boys and girls will 
be greatly over-estimated, if it is supposed that in order 
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to be successful, the sermon must abound in stories or 
overflow with anecdotes. There are, no doubt, preachers 
to the young who adopt this method, and of these Dr 
Newton of America furnishes a conspicuous example. He 
is one of the best known writers for young folks of the 
present day, and his books always command a large 
circulation both in America and Great Britain. The latest 
from his pen is entitled “ The Beauty of the King” (1), 
under which general expression he calls the attention of the 
young to Jesus in the riches of His grace and the wonders 
of His love. Neither in the title of the book nor in the 
table of contents is Dr Newton so felicitous as on former 
occasions. The title of chapter first is, “The King in 
His Beauty;” that of the second, “ The Beauty of the 
King.” After this instance of distinction without differ- 
ence, we have “ The King in the Beauty of His Kingdom ;” 
“The Beauty of the King’s family ;” “The Beauty of the 
King’s Work” in two sermons, one devoted to “The 
raising of Lazarus,” and the other to “ The general Resur- 
rection ;” “‘ The Beauty of the King’s Lessons—The Lesson 
of Trust and of Gentleness;” and “The Beauty of the 
King’s Titles—Jesus compared to a Rock—Jesus the Bread 
of Life.” In the sermons themselves Dr Newton depends 
to an alarming extent upon his fund of incidents and 
stories. One sermon contains no fewer than fourteen, 
another twelve, a third nine, two contain seven, and al- 
together in the ten sermons there are upwards of eighty- 
four stories! Many of these are not wrought up into the 
texture of the sermons, but simply inserted at a certain 
stage with such a heading as—* How old Jim Drayton 
was made good,” a “ Mother's Voice,” “‘ The Gipsy Fortune 
Teller,” etc., and not unfrequently several stories are given 
two, three, or four in succession with nothing to separate 
them but their titles. Possibly the verdict of youthful 
readers may be in favour of such sermonizing, and certainly 
Dr Newton may expect torivet theattention of his juveniles 
when he opens out such a budget of stories; but such a 
superabundance of story telling is surely injudicious, being 
fitted to minister to a taste for the sweets at the expense 
of the solids, and to lay the preacher under a necessity to 
furnish anecdotes which even one of Dr Newton's resources 
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may find ultimately a difficulty in meeting. As might be 
expected when the quantity is so large, the quality is not 
always good, some of our American cousin’s stories mak- 
ing large demands upon even youthful credulity. Thus 
in illustration of God’s preserving power, the preacher 
gives an event which he declares occurred “ in our great 
western country.” Itis the story of a girl nine years old, 
who being separated from her father one cold afternoon in 
November, was lost in the forest. All through the cold 
night she kept walking slowly on, and by the time she 
reached a dwelling she had been walking for eighteen 
hours, and had travelled not less than twenty-five miles. 
During the night the hungry wolves got scent of her, 
“kept close to her heels and snapped at her feet.” But 
this caused her no alarm; she walked serenely on; “ her 
mother had told her that if she prayed to God and trusted 
in Him, He would also take care of her, and so she knew 
the wolves would not hurt her, because God would not 
let them.” To heighten the effect of the teaching a wood 
engraving is inserted in the volume representing the girl, 
hands clasped, head uplifted, a sweet, trustful smile upon 
her features, moving calmly through the forest, while 
four wolves with gleaming eyes, open jaws, and hot 
breath issuing from distended nostrils, are snapping 
around and behind her. Dr Newton gives the Denver 
News of November 29, 1875,as his authority for this miracle 
of human strength and divine preservation, which, if 
veritable, is not simply “the story of Daniel over again,” 
but the story of the lion’s den thrown into the shade. Of 
the child that can accept such a story as this from Denver, 
we are sorely tempted to say what the preacher exclaims 
of the “dear child” his heroine—“ Blessed, believing child! 
Sweet, precious faith !” 

That it is not necessary, in order to produce effective 
sermons for the young, that they be so plentifully gar- 
nished and quite overlaid with stories, as are the sermons 
of the American preacher, is demonstrated by the success 
of Mr Wells, whose Bible Echoes (2) have, we are glad to 
see, reached a third edition. The Scotch caterer for the 
young manifests greater sobriety and judiciousness in the 
selection and arrangement of his material than does Dr 
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Newton, and he depends far more upon a power of illustra- 
tion than upon a fund of anecdotes. And it is in this 
illustrative element that the excellency of that class of 
sermons to which those of Mr Wells belong will be found 
to consist. Instead of having recourse to the sensational 
stories of the newspapers, the marvellous incidents of the 
story-books detailing hair-breadth escapes, remarkably- 
timed arrivals of help, and instantaneous conversions of the 
worst of characters into the best of husbands and the 
kindest of fathers, those who follow this method content 
themselves with using their eyes and their ears, with 
drawing upon such stores of personal experience as they 
may possess, and with placing the matter treated of in 
such an atmosphere of home and school, town and 
country life, as young hearers are certain to understand 
and appreciate. One of the most successful of preachers 
to the young in Scotland is the Rev. J. H. Wilson of Edin- 
burgh; and the secret of the success achieved by The 
Golden Fountain, The Gospel and its Fruits, Our Father in 
Heaven, lies, we are persuaded, in the thoroughly natural 
and home colouring, the references to child life, and the 
illustrations drawn from the domestic and play-ground 
experience with which these volumes are pervaded. It is 
no disparagement, but high praise, to Mr Wells to affirm 
that if he has taken Mr Wilson for his model, he has been 
signally successful in working on the same line. From 
his long and varied experience of territorial work in Glas- 
gow, Mr Wells has had opportunities such as few enjoy of 
seeing human nature in all its motley phases, and he has 
turned these to admirable account in his addresses to the 
young. An indefatigable home missionary, he is also a 
travelled man, and from America, Norway, and the Con- 
tinent he has brought home personal reminiscences which 
in his hands render good service. Now and then the cen- 
sorious may be inclined to find fault or to ask questions. 
The conduct of the “ friend who had charge of an hos- 
pital,” as narrated in “ Found Out,” was, to our mind, 
singularly heartless; the propriety of Mr Wells telling a 
gathering of young people what he saw and heard that 
Sabbath morning, seems very questionable. Then, not 
every Glasgow minister would think it in good taste to 
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avail himself of the unveiling of the Burns statue in 1877, 
when speaking of the Benefactor of benefactors, and very 
many will question the propriety of comparing the Church 
of God to the crowds that on that occasion streamed along 
city thoroughfares, and the veiled Christ of Old Testament 
times to the draped figure of the Bacchanalian poet. 
Finally, when, on the authority of “a great man,” Mr 
Wells puts into the lips of “a dying peasant girl,” “a 
dying cottager,” the triple arrangement of his sermon, 
“ Alpha and Omega—Christ in the Bible, in the Heart, 
in Heaven,” a suspicion may cross some minds that they 
have seen the story in another dress, and that, on that 
occasion, the dying girl was a Hindoo. These, however, 
are minor blemishes in a volume of addresses admirably 
fitted to interest and to instruct, to arrest and benefit 
young hearers. As showing from what simple quarters, 
yet in what a telling way, a preacher who depends upon 
himself for his illustrations can embellish his subject, we 
may give two instances from the pages of Bible Echoes. 
Does Mr Wells wish to show how sin finds out sinners in 
the world within, and to refer to the workings of remorse ? 
Then this is the way in which he explains remorse to boys 
and girls :—‘‘ A fox was once caught in a trap, but in the 
morning we found only one of his legs. The wise crea- 
ture, when caught, concluded that it would be better to 
limp back to his den with three legs, than, having four 
legs, to perish in pain. He turned upon his leg, and 
gnawed it through. That fox teaches you the exact mean- 
ing of remorse; for the word means to bite backwards, to 
gnaw one’s-self.” Is he speaking of what Christ suffered 
as our Sin-Bearer, and of His Substitution? Then it is thus 
he breaks down the big word Substitute :—“ One day I 
was sitting beside a London omnibus-driver, who was a 
very ignorant man. He seemed to know about nothing 
but his horses, and the streets along which he was driv- 
ing. He complained bitterly that he had to drive every 
day in the year, Saturday and Sunday; and that, while 
his horses got a holiday once in six weeks, he could not 
get one holiday in the year, unless he provided a substi- 
tute at his own expense. That ignorant man knew per- 
fectly what a substitute was. It was one to take his place 
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and act in his room and stead.” It may not be given tu 
every minister to be so attractive and successful in preach- 
ing to the young as Mr Wilson of Edinburgh and Mr 
Wells of Glasgow, but if they will only keep eyes and 
ears open, content themselves with fetching their illustra- 
tions from such places as the fox’s hole and the box-seat 
of the omnibus, all ministers may attain to a measure of 
success in being what Mr Wilson would call cup-bearers 
to the little ones. 

Canon Farrar’s volume (3) is for a more advanced class 
of young people than the volumes of Dr Newton and Mr 
Wells. The thirty-nine sermons were preached in the 
chapel of Marlborough College during the six years the 
present Canon of Westminster was master of that institu- 
tion for the education of sons of the clergy and others. 

The author of them warns us against regarding the 
volume as representative of his entire pulpit teaching. In 
selecting some of his school sermons, he has excluded such 
as he preached on “the great doctrinal truths of Chris- 
tianity,” as also “those that dwelt exclusively on the Life, 
the Parables, the Miracles, the Cross and Passion, the Re- 
surrection and Ascension of our Saviour Christ ;” and he 
has confined himself to those occupied with “practical 
subjects bearing upon school life.” It would not be fair, 
therefore, to subject these sermons to any very exhaus- 
tive analysis, or to try them by any very high standard. 
Dealing largely with school topics, the objects of school 
life, the history and hopes of a public school, examinations, 
holidays, games; or with school ethics, faithfulness in 
little, self-conquest, truthfulness, sober-mindedness, cour- 
age, honesty; the sermons partake a good deal of the 
nature of homilies, no subject being treated with logical 
precision or scientific exhaustiveness, but every subject 
being placed in a light specially designed for school boys, 
and treated with considerable breadth of historical and 
literary treatment. Composed as they were required, in 
brief intervals, and amid much labour and incessant inter- 
ruption, these compositions evidence how essentially rheto- 
rical is the temperament of Canon Farrar. A highly 
wrought, elaborated, and pictorial style seema natural to 
him ; the rhetoric is sometimes inflated, tumid, sometimes 
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overdone, but it is often effective, exercising the same 
fascination as the widely read Life of Christ. It is not 
easy to estimate the influence exercised upon six hundred 
boys by sermons in which everything is intensive, every- 
thing is radiant with the glitter of tinsel, if not with the 
soft gleam of fine gold, and everything is brilliantly, 
though sometimes gaudily pictured forth. All the more 
when this is had regard to do we regret that the master 
of Marlborough allowed himself to speak in such an 
unguarded way about saints and saintship. Preaching 
from the words, “blameless and harmless, the sons of 
God, without rebuke,” he widens out the circle, till it 
contains as “ high saints, Socrates, the wise teacher, and 
Marcus Aurelius, the stainless emperor.” And that this 
is no stray utterance, appears from the circumstance that 
in another and later sermon, The Courage of Sainthood, he 
causes to pass before his youthful hearers, “the glorious 
procession of the saints of Christ,” and after giving a 
place therein to a Fra Dolcino, a Vincent de Paul, and a 
Howard, a Marcus Aurelius, and an Epictetus, he goes on 
to say :—“ And to this long line of the world’s noblest, 
I add the wisest and the purest of the heathen. As we 
dwell on the communion of saints, I recall Socrates.” 
Was it wise in Canon Farrar to speak of Socrates as 
“blameless and harmless?” If he was blameless in 
private life, how comes it that Socrates had two sons 
who were not sons of Xanthippe the shrew, and that his 
biographers charge him with the habitual neglect of 
domestic concerns? If he was harmless in his teaching, 
why does Bishop Hampden write thus regarding the 
morality he inculcated ?—“ Certainly there are grave 
objections to the morality which he taught. It did not 
enjoin that perfect purity of sentiment and action which, 
judging from its general excellence, we might perhaps 
have expected. It forbade excesses of licentiousness as 
evil, but it did not also forbid licentious indulgence as 
altogether vicious, or fix its stigma on those monstrous 
forms of vice which polluted Grecian society. Nor again, 
did it give a right tone to the resentful feelings. It en- 
joined the requiting of ill to enemies,—placing retaliation 
as a duty on a par with the return of kindness to friends ” 
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Surely in reference to such an one more measured language 
might have been used than Canon Farrar employs, when 
he speaks of Socrates as one of those who “came in their 
white robes out of much tribulation; and the Shepherd of 
their souls feedeth them in green pastures, and hath led 
them forth for ever, beside the still waters of refreshing,” 
so that in order to contemplate them, we must needs 
“raise our eyes to the sunlit heights, whereon they sit in 
their solemn choirs and sweet societies.” As illustrating 
the characteristics of the sermons to Marlburian boys— 
their rhetorical fulness and oratorical flow, the classic 
allusions with which they are adorned, the strongly moral 
tone with which they are pervaded, and the subordination 
of evangelical preaching to ethical euforcement, we may 
close with two short extracts, one from a sermon upon 
Innocent Happiness, and the other from Last Words, spoken 
when his connection with Marlborough came toa close:— 


‘*¢ And now your holidays are rapidly approaching, and many sunlit 
months are opening before you. Some of you will be among the bracken 
and the heather on the hills and moors; some of you will be spending 
the golden days with the laughter of the summer waves to gladden 
your eyesight, and their murmur to soothe your ears; others, and per- 
haps not the least enviable these, will be enjoying the peace of their 
own innocent and quiet homes, Oh, what wealth more golden than 
gold is here; what a crowd of blessings; what a welling fountain of 
sweet waters, of which some memory at least should gladden even the 
thirstiest desert of after years.” ‘‘ Finally, brethren, at once ‘ fare- 
well,’ and ‘ rejoice.’ In this sense I can use to you the words of the 
wounded runner, who brought to Athens the tidings of Marathon, and 
sank dying on the first threshold Xaipere cai yaipopev. ‘Farewell, rejoice ; 
I too rejoice.’ Only that the Christian adds, with St Paul, ‘ Rejoice, 
xapere, in the Lord.’ You know that I have always wished for, have 
always aimed at, have always thought much of, would always gladly 
have made any sacrifices for, your happiness. And how shall you be 
happy? Let me, as though I were naming you each by your names, 
strive for a moment to tell you how you may each be happy. It is the 
old, old lesson, I have tried to set before you so often, but, my brethren, 
it is true. Itis by diligence; it is by purity; it is by self-denial. It 
is by being clear of vice, clear of self-indulgence, clear of self-conceit. 
It is by that seriousness of mind which stands in awe and sins not; by 
that thoughtfulness of disposition which sets a right value on time and 
opportunity ; by that resoluteness of purpose which shall arm you both 
against the sudden onslaughts and the insiluous approaches of evil. It 
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is thus, and thus only, that Christ can be revealed in your hearts by 
faith. It is thus, and thus only, that you can find happiness. But thus 
assuredly you shall find it, and thus my parting wish will be a parting 
prophecy.” 

CHARLES G. M‘CRIE. 





TRANSLATED ARTICLE, 


The Assyrian-Babylonish Inscriptions and the Old Testament. 
By Lic. Dr Nowackx. 


AMON G all the nations of antiquity with whom the Is- 

raelites came into contact in the course of their history, 
none exercised so lasting an influence upon them as the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, the former of whom destroyed 
the northern Israelitish kingdom, the latter the southern 
Judean. It is therefore imperative that the attention of 
the Old Testament student should be directed towards 
these nations; only so can onehope for an exact understand- 
ing of the political conditions which are often only hinted 
at in the prophetic discourses, and for light upon various 
periods of Israelitish history, especially the last decennary 
after the death of Jeroboam II. Until a few years ago 
we had no means of disentangling these difficulties ; for 
the information which the Greeks have handed down to 
us is very meagre and defective. Asshur and Babylon 
were extinct long before curious Greeks pressed into the 
East ; and the Persians, who had entered upon the inherit- 
ance of these nations, had no especial interest in in- 
structing the Greeks in the history of their predecessors. 
So it came that Nineveh, the powerful fortress on the 
Tigris, of which the prophet Nahum says, that is full of 
men as a pool of water,’ and multiplying merchants as the 
stars of heaven,’ the city from which an Asurbanipal, the 
Sardanapalus of the Greeks, had governed the whole of 
Hither Asia, has completely disappeared from the earth ; 
and Babylon, which even in the history of the childhood of 
mankind played so momentous a part, by whose waters 
the Jews sat and wept when they thought on Zion, 


‘A Lecture. Published by Mayer and Miiller. Berlin, 1878. 
? Nahum ii. 8. * Nahum iii. 4. 
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was hardly known even in its outward situation ; gigantic 
piles of brick, which no human eye had searched into 
marked its place. But in the first quarter of our century 
the darkness began to clear away. It was in the year 
1820, that the Englishman Rich, the then Political Resi- 
dent of the East India Company in Bagdad, alighted in 
Mosul on his return journey from Kurdistan. The two 
hills Kujundschik and Nebi Junus which stand opposite 
the town, and which are united by a partially destroyed 
wall, attracted his attention especially, as he heard that 
a sculpture with figures of men and animals bad a short 
time before been dug out on the other side, but on the 
advice of the Ulemas had been entirely destroyed as idols 
of the unbelievers. On a closer search the supposition 
that these hills were the remains of Nineveh, became a 
certainty ; but the positive gain was very small, a box 
three square feet in size contained all that was then 
possessed of Asshur and Babylon. Not till twenty years 
later did Emile Botta, the French Consul at Mosul, succeed 
in making greater progress. A peasant who accidentally 
approached these excavations near Mosul, which however 
until now had had no result, advised that a hill four hours 
north of Mosul, upon which his village Khorsabad stood, 
should be searched; there, he said, they could find many 
such stones. And here, indeed, a brilliant success crowned 
Botta’s labour: in a short time one could stand in the 
palace of Sargon, the conqueror of Samaria. In 1847, 
Layard, the present English Ambassador in Constantinople, 
took up the search with fresh courage, and his work was 
richly rewarded. About thirty kilometres south from Mosul, 
on the left bank of the Tigris, he found among the 
Ninevetish debris not fewer than four large palaces; and 
on the hill Kujundschik, which stands opposite Mosul, he 
made a most valuable discovery, he found in the so-called 
south-west palace of Sennacherib, which was rebuilt by 
his grandson Asurbanipal, the library named after the 
latter. This, which is well preserved in over a hundred 
boxes in the British Museum, London, consists of a multi- 
tude of clay tablets, the only writing material of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, covered with inscriptions. 
The characters, which the Assyrians received from the 
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Babylonians, and the Babylonians from the inhabitants 
settled in the land before them, are entirely different from 
any known to us; they consist of horizontal, vertical and 
oblique wedges, hence their name cuneiform writings. 
Even before these memorials of Assyrian-Babylonian litera- 
ture were known, we had means for their deciphering 
in the Persian cuneiform writings. As now the edicts of 
the Governor of Bagdad must be written in Turkish, 
Arabic, and Persian; so also did the old Persian kings 
consider it necessary that every thing they wished to 
publish should be made known in the languages of their 
subjects. The first row of these inscriptions contains the 
language of the Achemenid kings themselves, the old 
Persian, the second the old Median, the third the Assyrian- 
Babylonish. When the first row of writing was explained, 
we had a key for the deciphering of the last, the Assyrian- 
Babylonish, and with its help an understanding of the last 
was gradually reached ; it was soon known that the writing 
is not only syllabic, that is uniting consonants and vowels, 
and expressing whole syllables by fixed signs, but is also 
ideographic, representing by signs definite conceptions, 
as “ God,” “ Brother,” “House.” The difficulty in under- 
standing these writings was further enhanced by homo- 
phony, that is, the property of representing the same 
sound by different signs, as well as by the fact the same sign 
can often stand for different words and ideas, so that the 
writing is polyphonous ;’ but continued discoveries, led 
especially by the so early removed George Smith, have 
always brought new material to light, and it is now fixed 
with absolute certainty, that the language in which these 
Assyrian-Babylonish inscriptions are composed, belongs to 
the northern group of the Semitic primitive tongue. 

The advantage which we gain from these Assyrian- 
Babylonish excavations and the deciphered inscriptions, 
is quite extraordinary; points formerly dark now become 

? These peculiarities of the Assyrian-Babylonish ‘‘ Cuneiform ” are the chief 
grounds of mistrust, not only of separate results, but of the whole foundation, 
so that v. Gutschmidt writes (Neuc Beitriige zur Geschichte des Alten Orient 
1876), ‘‘ One trices to proceed on a path upon which reality nine-tenths of that 
which is called Assyriology sinks down to a historical dilettantism which 


thinks to protect itself from the objections of criticsina — efold armour of 
ideograms, polyphones, and allophones.” 
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clear. Figure: of gods, which seem puzzling and foreign, 
are proved native to these lands. From this country did 
the Greeks receive the patterns of their art; the Assyrians, 
not the Egyptians, were their masters in all that belonged 
to architecture, as also in the plastic and artistic use of 
metals.’ The whole mint and weight system, which ruled 
in West Asia, with its talents, minas, and shekels, origin- 
ated in Babylon; the still current division of the hour 
into sixty minutes, etc., had its home here; the week of 
seven days came from Babylon to the other nations, also 
the naming of the days after the stars, which in part is 
found among us, but more perfectly in other countries ; 
here, for the first time, is found the sacredness of the 
number seven, for the Assyrian Babylonish religion was 
in reality a star-worship, and even originally a worship of 
sun, moon, and five planets; here, too, did the seven evil 
ones enter upon their unsteady wanderings, for we find 
here a song of the seven spirits, who know not order or 
morality, and who grant not prayers or wishes.’ It were 
easy to show farther how these peoples, in more respects 
than is generally believed, have been the teachers of the 
classical nations; but this is not now my object, I only 
give hints of the importance of these investigations. 
What we now treat of is the value of these Assyrian- 
Babylonish inscriptions for a knowledge of the Old Testa- 
ment; and here indeed the results are so surprising, and 
in part bear so brilliant a testimony to the historical charac- 
ter of the Old Testament, that one of the most prominent 
Orientalists has allowed himself to be misled into the asser- 
tion,® that on this very account the deciphering of these 
writings cannot be considered successful, the decipherer 
has from these inscriptions read so infinitely much which 
almost entirely agrees with the Old Testament. In spite 
of all scepticism, in regard to not only isolated narra- 
tives, but often also the whole Old Testament, we must 
admit this harmony, and must learn more and more to 
give to the books of the Old Testament, at least the same 


1 Lithke Geschichte der Plastik, 1863, p. 75. 
2 Schrader Hillenfahrt der Istar, p. 111. 
* Literar. Centralblatt. 1870, No. 48, p. 1157, f. 
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confidence we so willingly yield to other sources of 
history often inferior to it in age and credibility. 

When we look more closely into these Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, we find the first mention of northern Israel in very 
early times. In an inscription of Salmanassar IL., found at 
the source of the Tigris, which relates to the sixth year 
of his reign (854), Ahab of Israel is mentioned among the 
princes conquered by him, who, as ally of Benhadad of 
Syria, had sent out in battle against the Assyrian 2000 
chariots and 10,000 men. Through this information un- 
expected light falls upon that incident related in 1 Kings 
xx. There'we are told that near Aphek, Ahab completely 
overthrew Benhadad, who for the second time fought 
against Israel, now, however, in the plains, to escape from 
the terrible Jehovah, whose power, according to the Syrian, 
was felt only on the mountains; but on Benhadad’s pro- 
mise to restore the cities formerly taken from Israel, Ahab 
let him go free, and even made a covenant with him. 
We do not learn from the Bible against whom this cove- 
nant was directed ; but from the information already men- 
tioned, it seems very probable that it was a defence against 
the Assyrian, who was from the east pressing more and 
more powerfully upon them.’ 

According to one of the inscriptions, in the year 842 
Jehu of Israel was also bound to give tribute to this 
Salmanassar. Upon an obelisk we recognise Salmanassar, 
with two eunuchs, one of whom protects him with a sun- 
shade, while the other leads before him the messengers 
of Jehu. The first Israelite kisses the ground at the feet 
of the king, while seven others present the most various 
gifts; under is the writing, “ Tribute of Jehu, son of 
Omri;” then they count out the several gifts. Notwith- 
standing the unquestionable mistake of calling Jehu the son 
of Omri (he was, as is well known, a usurper, and over- 
threw the house of Omri), we can now first understand 
the passage in 2 Kings x. 32—“ In those days the Lord 


1 It is otherwise with Wellhausen in ‘* Deutsche Jahrbiicher,” 1875, p. 626, 
who altogether questions this alliance between Ahab and Benhadad, but as it 
scems to me without sufficient grounds. Of course the covenant spoken of in 
1 Kings xx. may not have had this special reference—that cannot be decided 
with absolute certainty. 
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began to cut Israel short, and Hazael smote them in all 
the coasts of Israel.” The Bible says nothing of what dis- 
turbed the covenant between Israel and Syria, probably 
still existing in 854, we see it here. Jehu, apparently to 
fortify himself upon his throne by the help of the Assyrian, 
had become the ally of the enemy of Syria, perhaps also 
Jehu hoped to gain in Asshur a counterbalance to the 
augmenting power of Syria; in this way was the covenant 
between Israel and Syria naturally broken. 

For the next decades the information is very scant, 
except that, in an inscription in the year 803, Binnirar 
announces the subjection of Israel. The first particulars 
we learn are of the events of the year 738." 

Until shortly before this Jeroboam II. governed in 
north Israel, that powerful monarch who restored to the 
northern kingdom the old borders of David’s time. But 
this season of blossom carried in it also the seed of decay. 
Waste and love of pleasure, idolatry and unrighteousness 
of all kinds, produced an enervated race that was not 
able to retain the great conquests of its fathers. Signs of 
disease appear more and more distinctly, and when at last 
Jeroboam disappeared from the scene the kingdom was 
torn to pieces by violent civil wars, from which Menahem 
came forth indeed victorious; but because he was not 
powerful enough to assert himself against the hostile 
parties, he called the Assyrian to his aid, that he might 
be with him and confirm him in his kingdom. 

In 2 Kings xv. 19, the Assyrian king Pul is mentioned. 
He is without doubt identical with Tiglat Pileser IL, 
although the relation of the names to each other is not 
yet made perfectly clear.’ Tiglat Pileser did in fact count 


? We intentionally omit here that fragment which mentions an Azriyahu 
at the head of a Syrian opposition to Ziglat Pileser. Wellhausen, ‘‘ Deutsche 
Jahrbiicher,” 1875, p. 632, has raised a doubt in which v. Gutschmidt joins, 
against the similarity of this Azriyahu und Azariah-Uzziah of Judah. Per- 
haps the progressive deciphering of the inscriptions may bring to light new 
material of decisive importance. 

2 Protest. Jahrbiicher, 1875 p. 821, ff. Professor Schrader lately communi- 
cated to me the supposition that Pul was very probably the name by which this 
king was known before he ascended the throne, and by which he was still 
known among the people, this is all the more likely that the name is elsewhere 
found. 
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this Menahem of Samaria among the princes who in the 
year 738 owed him tribute. Soon was this Tiglat Pileser 
to have the opportunity of encroaching upon the south- 
ern kingdom also. Menahem’s second successor Pekah, 
leagued himself with Rezin of Syria against Judah. So 
long as Jotham reigned they could effect nothing, but 
when the weak Ahaz succeeded to the government, they 
made great progress. Rezin pressed forward as far as the 
Red Sea, the Israelites desolated Judah, and finally, the 
hostile army was drawn up against Jerusalem, whose in- 
habitants and king were seized by the most disgraceful 
terror. ‘ And the heart of the king was moved and the 
heart of his people, as the trees of the wood are moved 
with the wind ” (Isa. vii. 2). In vain did Isaiah, who at 
this time wrought in Judah, call to reflection, saying, 
“Take heed, and be quiet; fear not, neither be faint-hearted 
for the two tails of these smoking firebrands, for the fierce 
anger of Rezin with Syria, and of the son of Remaliah.” 
Thus saith the Lord, “ It shall not stand, neither shall it 
come to pass. The land before whose kings ye tremble 
shall be forsaken. If ye will not believe, ye shall not be 
established ” (Isa. vii. 4-16). Ahaz could not soar to 
Isaiah’s heights of faith; he knew nothing of the Shepherd 
of Israel who slumbers not nor sleeps; he saw only one 
way of escape, to throw himself into the arms of the power- 
ful Assyrian, not guessing that thereby he was forging 
the chains of his own servitude. Vain was the warning 
of Isaiah when he said, “ And it shall come to pass in that 
day, that the Lord shall hiss for the fly that is in the utter- 
most part of the rivers of Egypt, and for the bee that is 
in the land of Assyria : and they shall come and rest in the 
valleys, and in the holes of the rocks, and upon all thorns, 
and upon all bushes. In the same day shall the Lord 
shave with a razor that is hired, namely, by them beyond 
the river by the king of Assyria, the head and the hair of 
the feet; and it shall also consume the beard (Isa. vii. 18- 
20). All was in vain, Ahaz sent to Tiglat Pileser, and so 
bought deliverance for himself—but lost his independence 
of Assyria, and thus was fulfilled the saying of Isaiah, “ For- 
asmuch as this people refuseth the waters of Shiloah that 
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go softly, the Lord bringeth up upon them the waters of 
the river, strong and many, even the king of Assyria, and 
all his glory ; and he shall come up over all channels, and 
go over all his banks. And he shall pass through Judah; 
he shall overflow and go over; he shall reach even to the 
neck ; and the stretching out of his wings shall fill the 
breadth of thy land, O Immanuel ” (Isa. viii. 6, 8). Of this 
campaign of Tiglat Pileser we learn also particulars from 
the inscription, it says—“ The land of the house of Omri, 
the remote, and its most reputable inhabitants, with their 
goods, did I convey to Assyria. They killed their king 
Pekah, and I placed Hoshea over them. Ten talents of 
gold and a thousand talents of silver did I receive as 
tribute,” and in the great triumphal inscription of Tiglat 
Pileser is, Ahaz of Judah is brought forward as a tributary 
prince. Hereby the biblical accounts receive full con- 
firmation. Of an appeal to Tiglat Pileser, it is true the 
king here says nothing; but as Ahaz of Judah is after- 
wards mentioned as a tributary prince, without having 
been assailed by Tiglat Pileser, it may be concluded with 
certainty that with this tribute and the acknowledgment 
of the Assyrian supremacy, he had purchased help for 
himself against the sister kingdom and Syria. At the 
same time, these inscriptions supplement the accounts in 
the historical books of the Old Testament. We see from 
them that Hoshea was under tribute not only to Salman- 
assar IV., the successor of Tiglat Pileser,’ but also to Tiglat 
Pileser himself, indeed, that it was only by the recognition 
of the supremacy of Assyria he reached the throne. We 
learn farther that the unfortunate conclusion of the war, 
the murder of Pekah and the conspiracy of Hoshea, stand 
in a certain relation to each other; at any rate, in conse- 
quence of the unfortunate war an insurrection broke out in 
Samaria, which cost Pekah his throne and his life. The 
inscriptions speak also of the conquest of Damascus, and 
one which has unfortunately disappeared without trace, 
told us of the death of Rezin. 

Not less well attested is the consequent destruction of 
Samaria in the year 722. Hoshea tried, supported by 


1 2 Kings xvii. 3. 
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Egypt, to free himself from Asshur. Here also did Isaiah 
distinctly foresee the fall. To the lofty Samaria he cries, 
“Woe to the crown of pride, to the drunkards of Ephraim, 
whose glorious beauty is a fading flower, which are on the 
head of the fat valleys of them that are overcome with 
wine! Behold, the Lord hath a mighty and strong one, 
which as a tempest of hail and a destroying storm, as a 
flood of mighty waters overflowing, shall cast down to 
the earth with the hand. The crown of pride, the 
drunkards of Ephraim, shall be trodden under feet” (Isa. 
xxviii.). Salmanassar, who began the siege of Samaria, was 
not to finish it, the ripe fruit fell into the lap of his suc- 
cessor Sargon. Until now we knew of this Sargon from 
Isa. xx. 1-3. There is no other mention of him among the 
ancients; on this account many have doubted his histori- 
cal character altogether, and have identified him with his 
predecessor Salmanassar. Now the account in Isa. xx. 1, 
receives its full confirmation. This campaign of Sargon 
is not only mentioned in the Assyrian records, but we are 
informed most minutely about it. In the report of the 
first year of his reign he thus speaks of the conquest of 
Samaria: “The town of Samaria,” he writes in his great 
triumphal inscription, “I besieged and conquered, 27,280 
of its inhabitants I carried away;” and in one of his annals 
he marks that the inhabitants of Babel he had settled in 
the land of the Chatti, that is Syria and north Israel; accord- 
ing to an account in one of the cylinder inscriptions he 
transplanted branches of different Arabian tribes to “ The 
land of the house of Omri.” Especially interesting is the 
notice in 2 Kings xvii. 30, of one of these settled races, it 
says, “ And the men of Cuth made Nergal.” Hitherto we 
have been quite in the dark as to what god this might be, 
some Rabbis thought him to be a cock, other exegetes 
made him a cannibal, the greater number considered him 
identical with the planetary deity Mars. Now we are 
not only certain that this Nergal was the Assyrian Nirgal, 
a lion god, but we possess a syllabary which, in a 
most surprising way, confirms that assertion in 2 Kings 
xvii. 30; translated it reads, “The lion god, the god of 


“Studien und Kritiken, 1870-71.” 
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the people of Cuth.”’ It must be recognised that accord- 
ing to the Bible Salmanassar is the conqueror of Samaria, 
while according to the inscriptions Sargon accomplished 
this work; the difference, however, is insignificant, for 
anyhow Salinanassar had for more than two years done 
the most important part of it.’ 

A few years later the southern kingdom had almost had 
the same fate. Here the weak Ahaz was followed by the 
brave and God-fearing Hezekiah. He had quietly made 
preparations that he might, at the proper time, shake him- 
self loose from the Assyrian. He had leagued himself 
with Egypt, where Tirhaka then governed, and also with 
the surrounding nations as Sidon, Askalon, Ekron. The 
favourable time for this undertaking seemed to these 
princes to have come when Sennacherib ascended the 
throne. The whole movement, especially the inclination 
towards Egypt, did not escape Isaiah, whose eyes were 
always open to signs of the times, who in his person and 
in all he did was a living sermon to Judah, the purport of 
which was that in Jehovah alone was salvation to be found. 
He must condemn this whole policy which made flesh its 
arm and man its confidence. ‘“ Woe to the rebellious child- 
ren, saith the Lord, that take counsel, but not of me; and 
. that cover with a covering; but not of my Spirit, that 
they may add sin to sin: That walk to go down into 
Egypt, and have not asked at my mouth; to strengthen 
themselves in the strength of Pharaoh, and to trust in the 
shadow of Egypt! Therefore shall the strength of 
Pharaoh be your shame, and the trust in the shadow of 
Egypt your confusion” (Isa. xxx. 1, ff). And soon after 
he cries out, “ Now the Egyptians are men, and not God; 
and their horses flesh, and not spirit. When the Lord 
shall stretch out his hand, both he that helpeth shall fall, 
and he that is holpen shall fall down, and they all shall fail 
together” (Isa. xxxi. 3). “For thus saith the Lord God, 
the Holy One of Israel, In returning and rest shall ye be 


1 ‘* Schrader, Keilschriften und dasalte Testament,” p. 166. 

2 Cf. Protest. Jahrbiicher, 1875, p. 323, ff. There isa fragment found out by 
George Smith, which exactly contains the reign of this Salmannassar IV. Till 
that was discovered we had no memoranda of the acts of this king. We only 
possessed some sinall momentos, for example, a weight provided with his name. 
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saved; in quietness and in confidence shall be your strength; 
and ye would not. But yesaid, No; for we will flee upon 
horses; therefore shall ye flee; and, We will ride upon the 
swift, therefore shall they that pursue you be swift,” 
(Isa. xxx. 15, 16). In the spirit Isaiah distinctly foresaw 
the siege of Jerusalem—“ And I will camp against thee 
round about, and will lay siege against thee with a mount, 
and I will raise forts against thee” (Isa. xxix. 3). Now 
also as with Ahaz all warnings and exhortations were 
in vain; the power of policy was stronger than the in- 
fluence of prophetic words. Sennacherib got informa- 
tion of this plot against him, he came forward in quick 
march to prevent the coalition between Judah and Egypt, 
and conquered in Judah one fortified city after another. 
Hezekiah being thereupon overwhelmed with terror, and 
alarmed on account of the delay of the Egyptians, sent 
an embassy with 300 talents of silver and 30 talents of 
gold to the Assyrian king who encamped in Lachish. He 
took the money, but continued the occupation of Judah, 
and even sent finally a division of the army to Jerusalem 
to demand the surrender of the town, in possession of 
which he would be sufficiently protected in the rear, and 
could from this firm position await with greater confi- 
dence the approach of the Egyptians. Hezekiah, who by 
distress was led back to God, firmly refused the surrender, 
and was therein supported by Isaiah, who did not become 
weary, but always anew pointed upwards to Jehovah 
—‘ Wherefore it shall come to pass, that, when the Lord 
hath performed his whole work upon mount Zion and on 
Jerusalem, I will punish the fruit of the stout heart of the 
king of Assyria, and the glory of his high looks. For he 
saith, By the strength of my hand I have done it, and by 
my wisdom; for I am prudent. Shall the axe boast itself 
against him that heweth therewith? or shall the saw 
magnify itself against him that shaketh it? Therefore 
shall the Lord, the Lord of hosts, send among his fat ones 
leanness ; and under his glory he shall kindle a burning 
like the burning of a fire” (Isa. x. 12-16). “Therefore thus 
saith the Lord God of hosts, O my people that dwellest 
in Zion, be not afraid of the Assyrian ; he shall smite thee 
with a rod, and shall lift up his staff against thee, after the 
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manner of Egypt. For yet a very little while, and the 
indignation shall cease, and mine anger, in their destruc- 
tion” (Isa. x. 24-25). It came to pass as Isaiah predicted, 
Sennacherib had to raise the siege and return home to 
Assyria. The victory over the Egyptians at Altaku, of 
which Sennacherib boasts, was a Pyrrhus-victory; and 
indeed before Jerusalem his army must have been sur- 
prised by some truly mighty misfortune. It is interesting 
to observe the diplomatic art with which Sennacherib 
tries to cover this unsuccess. In an inscription he writes, 
“ It happened, however, that Hezekiah of Judah did not 
submit to me, and I besieged forty-six of his cities, fortified 
places and towns without number, took them and carried 
away their inhabitants as spoil. Him I enclosed in Jeru- 
salem, his royal city, like a bird in its cage, and erected 
fortifications against him. ... . Hezekiah was seized by 
a mighty terror of my power, as also the garrison and 
the people; even also the people he had taken into the 
city. So he agreed to tribute homage, namely 30 talents 
of gold and 800 talents of silver.” This record also veri- 
fies the account of this event in the Old Testament, only 
one must be able to read between the lines. 

Sennacherib, it is true, says nothing of the misfortune 
that overtook his army before Jerusalem, and by which 
the power of the Assyrian was so broken, that Sennacherib 
himself, although he still sat upon the throne for about 
twenty years, never again appeared with an army in the 
west; but in his representation, one can distinctly see the 
endeavour to gain for this completely unsuccessful expedi- 
tion against Hezekiah, as favourable a side as possible. 
He points out contemptuously, that he had enclosed Heze- 
kiah in Jerusalem, as a bird in its cage, and had forced him 
to give up the captured king of Ekron, who took part 
with Assyria; therefore also Sennacherib commits the 
manifest falsification of closing the report of his undertak- 
ing with the account of the tribute which was sent to 
him at Lachish from Hezekiah, before the siege of Jeru- 
salem. He tries to awaken in the mind of the reader the 
idea of a success, a very bold attempt for the king who 
was accustomed to note the most minute favourable event, 
and who never would have withheld from his successors, 
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the particulars of a complete conquest of Jerusalem. Most 
remarkable in the above inscription, is the difference as to 
the amount of the tribute received from Hezekiah. Sen- 
nacherib recounts 800 talents of silver, while in 2 Kings 
xvill. 14, it is only 300 talents. This apparent difference 
disappears entirely on a nearer inspection. It is now with 
certainty proved, that the payment rested on a different 
calculation ; the Babylonish light talent of silver was to 
the heavy Palestinian talent as 3: 8, so that the 800 talents 
of Sennacherib correspond exactly to the 300 talents of 
the book of Kings.’ 

From the Assyrian inscriptions unexpected light has 
fallen upon that related in 2 Chron. xxxiii. There we are 
told that the captains of the hosts of the king of Assyria 
took captive Manasseh of Judah, and carried him to 
Babylon, and when he prayed to God, God heard him, 
and brought him back to Jerusalem. Until now this 
account has been looked upon with mistrust, indeed, one 
of the most important Old Testament critics has tried to 
show that the whole narrative is unhistorical and un- 
worthy of belief? We learn from these inscriptions that 
Manasseh was not only tributary to Assarhaddon, but 
must also have recognised the supremacy of Asurbanipal 
for the prince of Judah (the name unfortunately is blotted 
out), who is mentioned as a dependent, can be no other 
than Manasseh. This Asurbanipal had to resist severe 
attacks in his own country, his brother Samughes, vice- 
roy of Babylon, rose up against him, and seduced to 
insurrection, as Asurbanipal relates, Gyges of Lydia, 
Psammetichus of Egypt, and the inhabitants of Chaldea- 
Aram, and the sea-coast. Manasseh was probably par- 
taker in this insurrection, being pressed by the rebelli- 
ous Aramaeans on the north, and by the Egyptians on the 
south, in consequence of which he was carried into 
Babylon, where Asurbanipal for a time after the conquest 
of his brother Samughes viceroy of Babylon held his 
court. To Manasseh it happened as formerly to Necho 
of Egypt, of whom it is expressly related, “ Necho they 
seized, and bound his hands and feet with iron bands;” 


’ Brandis, Munz, Maas und Gewichitssystem in Vorder Asian. Berlin: 1866, p. 98. 
? Graf. Studien und Kritiken, 1859. 
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and if this Necho who was so punished, dared afterwards 
to return to Egypt, because the great king was gracious 
to him, why not also Manasseh ? 

In one of the earlier wars against Egypt, when Urdamane 
revolted, No Ammon, that is Thebes, was also destroyed. 
In one of the records of this very Asurbanipal, it is said, 
“in confidence upon Asshur, Sin, and the great gods, 
my lords, they overthrew him in battle on a plain, and 
slew his troops. Urdamane fled alone, and resorted to No, 
his royal city. In a march of a month and ten days, 
they followed him by impassable paths, took the town in 
its whole circumference, and swept it away like chaff.” 
That happened about 664 or 663. It is evident what 
light falls therefrom upon the prophecy of Nahum, when 
he predicts the fall of Nineveh—* Art thou better than 
populous No, that was situate among the rivers, that had 
the waters round about it, whose rampart was the sea, 
and her wall was from the sea? Ethopia and Egypt 
were her strength, and it was infinite: Put and Lubim 
were thy helpers. Yet was she carried away, she went 
into captivity; her young children were dashed to pieces 
at the top of all the streets; and they cast lots for 
her honourable men, and all her great men were bound 
in chains. Thou also shalt be drunken: thou shalt 
be hid, thou also shalt seek strength because of the 
enemy ” (Nahum iii. 8-11). These words of the prophet 
have always been so puzzling, that as a means of escape 
they have been looked upon as an interpolation by a 
later writer,’ since we knew nothing whatever of the fall 
of Thebes. 

We were no better informed concerning Belshazzar, 
whose destruction Daniel foretold. The ancients nowhere 
mention a king of that name after Nebuchadnezzar. 
There remained open to the exegetes, either the easier 
way of looking upon Belshazzar as a fanciful image, or of 
endeavouring to prove that Belshazzar was only another 
name for Evil Mervdach, while others considered him 
identical with Naboned. All these attempts must be re- 
garded as unsuccessful; the gravest doubts arise against 
each of them. These inscriptions at once clearly prove 


* Hitzig Commentar zu den kleinen Propheteu 3 Aufl., p. 242, f. 
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the historical character of Belshazzar, and his relation to 
the Babylonian kings. Three times is Belshazzar men- 
tioned in these records as the first-born son of Naboned ; 
in the book of Daniel, it is true, he is called the son of 
Nebuchadnezzar, but this certainly is not otherwise to be 
understood than as 2 Chron. xi. 14, when the successors 
of Jeroboam I. are designated his sons; or, as when Sargon 
called the Assyrian kings who reigned before him his 
fathers. From a comparison of the old authors with the 
inscriptions, it appears most probable that Belshazzar was 
adopted by his father as co-regent, and that on the advance 
of Cyrus, Belshazzar became governor of Babylon, while 
Naboned, after the loss of a battle, threw himself upon 
Borsippa. Jf this Belshazzar was co-regent of Naboned, 
the promise is explained, that he would make him who 
should interpret the writing on the wall third ruler in the 
kingdom, he himself being second. 

But it is not only in the later historical time, when the 
Assyrians and the Babylonians came into contact with 
the Israelites and Jews, that these inscriptions afford rich 
materials, which partly confirm the Old Testament, and 
partly complete or correct it,’ but also from the pre-historic 
age, these inscriptions have many points of contact with 
the Old Testament. According to Genesis x. 10, Nimrod, 
here called the son of Cush, founded a kingdom, the 
centre of which was Babel, Erech, Accad, and Calneh. 
This reminiscence from the Israelites, that the founding 
of Babel did not proceed from the Shemites, we find fully 
confirmed. It is now raised above all doubt, that the later 
Babylonians of the Semitic race were not the original 
inhabitants of that land, but that before them a people 
was settled there, by some called Akkadians, by others 
Sunerians, a people who in all probability originated in 
the interior of Upper Asia, and who may be regarded as 


' Above all the chronological references. The biblical dates which do not 
altogether coincide with each other, may be corrected by the Assyrian, so far as 
these are certain. Among the accounts which must be examined, we reckon 
the statement in 2 Kings xviii. 34, 19, 13; Isaiah xxxvi. 19, according to 
which Sennacherib subjected the kings of Hamath and Arpad. According to 
the Khorsabad inscription, this was accomplished by his successor Sargon. 


The catalogue might be increased if the author intended an exhaustive 
completeuess, 
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the inventors of the cuneiform writing along with many 
other things of which the Semitic Babylonians took 
possession. In Genesis x. 11, we are told that Nimrod 
went forth (the German translation is not correct) toward 
Asshur, and builded the towns of Nineveh, Rehoboth, Ur, 
Calah, and Resen. This information is now found to be 
correct. It is well known that here the Old Testament is 
in contradiction to theancients,' who believed that Nineveh 
was founded by Ninus and his spouse Semiramis. We 
know now that Ninus, as also his son Ninyas, are not real 
personalities, and that what Ctesias tells us of an earlier 
destruction of Nineveh, sometime about the year 800, and 
of Sardanapalus destroying himself by fire is an idle fable: 
the Bible is much more correct, when it says that Nineveh 
was founded from Babel.? Such reminiscences are explic- 
able, when we remember that the Hebrews themselves, in 
primitive times, had their abode in this land, for according 
to Genesis xi. 28-31, Abraham came out from Ur of the 
Chaldees. After savants have long disputed about the 
position of Ur, the darkness has cleared; there is no doubt 
the Ur of the Bible is identical with that Uru which is 
at present marked by the ruins of the place Mugheir, on 
the right bank of the Euphrates, southwards from Baby- 
lon.? Other towns have also been found again. Erech, 
mentioned in Gen. x. 10, is identical with Arku, the pre- 
sent Warka, on the left bank of the Euphrates, the ancient 
Chaldeans great field of the dead; so also Calah, Gen. x. 
11, coincides with Kalhu, that place which is marked by 
the village and ruins of Nimrud; while of Accad we can 
learn that the Babylonians knew at least a land called 
Accad, which may have received its name from the 
town Accad, as the land of Asshur from the town of 
Asshur. Now only can we rightly understand the words 
in Gen. x. 12, “ the same is a great city ;” this does not 


? Diodorus, Ctesias. 

? I intentionally leave out of consideration here, the affirmed identity (G. 
Smith, Hebr. Genesis, p. 156, f., Delitzsch ibid., p. 311, Tenormant, Aufiiuge 
der Cultur, 2 p. 45, ff.) of the biblical Nimrod with Tnydubar, the hero of the 
Babylonian Epos, that question does not seem to me ripe for decision. 

* Cf. Schrader, Jenaer Literaturzeitung, 1875, p. 218. 
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refer to the last named town, Resen,' but to the four towns 
already mentioned, which formed the great city, and the 
writer proves himself fully instructed as to the gradual 
growth of the great Nineveh. 

From this ancient time, from whence these living re- 
miniscences of the founding of states in Asshur and 
Babylon spring, that is, the time when the Hebrews dwelt 
in the land between the Euphrates and Tigris, and came 
into contact with other nations of the Semitic race,—from 
this early time, a whole range of narratives relating to 
the primitive age of mankind have been preserved in 
Israel, for only by the presupposition that these narra- 
tives—of the flood, for instance—contained at that time 
essentially the same fundamental features in which they 
appear to us hundreds of years later, can we explain the 
extraordinarily striking harmony betwen the accounts in 
the Old Testament and the Assyrian-Babylonish.? As to 
the views of creation held by these nations, we have 
hitherto been directed to the information given us by 
Berosus (a Chaldean priest who lived about 260 B.c.), 
which betray little similarity to the biblical account; now, 
however, a number of tablets have been discovered which 
contain accounts, defective indeed, of the creation, but, 
even with imperfect deciphering, give us as much light 
as enables us to recognise the resemblance. Here, also, 
in the beginning all was desolate, formless chaos, and 
substances came forth from the depths of the waters; 
here, too, is six days’ work, and probably the same suc- 
cession of individual creations, and the same purpose of 
the stars for “signs, times, days, and years;” here, also, 
is found an observation very like the words, “God saw 
that it was good;” but notwithstanding these points of 
contact, perhaps none of the narratives shows so clearly 


1 So far as I know, this town has not been found again. Whence Lenormant 
(ii. p. 15) has his information, that Asurbanipal, in one of his inscriptions, 
calls Resen ‘‘ the town of hunters,” I know not, Lecause in the materials at my 
command there is nothing of it. 

* Whether the Assyrian-Babylonish traditions are the original is not the ques- 
tion. Where did they at first arise, in how far they are a Semitic possession, or 
whether other races share them, the defective and imperfectly- deciphered ma- 
terial we have before us does not determine. 
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the incomparable superiority of the Bible account. Just 
because Israel alone knew the exalted and absolutely 
Almighty, Spiritual God, who is over all earthly things, 
do we here only find the immediate creative act of God 
expressed, God said, “ Let it be, and it was;” here the 
Godhead does not begin in and with the world, or de- 
velope itself subsequently to a higher form of existence :! 
no; from the beginning God is the absolutely Perfect, 
who, according to wise counsel, calls everything into 
existence, and step by step prepares the earth, and fits it 
more and more for the abode of man, made after God's 
image, and in an especial sense as the theatre of Divine 
activity. In the Babylonish accounts there are many ex- 
pressions concerning the Deity which remind us of the 
childhood of humanity ; but what we read in Genesis i, ii. 
of God’s creative activity is so perfect, that the most puri- 
fied knowledge of God can never improve it; in this 
religious standpoint lies the peculiar and incomparable 
worth of these narratives. 

We possess many accounts of the fall, but they also are 
very defective, and therefore cannot with certainty be 
deciphered. As according to the Bible a desire for know- 
ledge hitherto reserved from man, and which he should 
gain on the straight road of obedience to God was the 
cause of the fall, Genesis iii. 6. “Eve saw that the tree 
was good,” not to look upon as Luther translates it, but 
“to make one wise,”—so apparently did the Babylonians 
think that aspiration after knowledge occasioned the fall, 
at all events, in the curse pronounced over fallen man 
there is this expression, “May wisdom and knowledge 
malignantly injure him;” in their narrative the serpent 
must have played a part similar to that ascribed to it in 
Genesis ; on an old Babylonian seal we find two persons, 
a man and a woman, sitting on each side of a tree, both 
stretch out their hands towards the fruit, while behind the 
woman a serpent rises from the ground. Although we 
knew nothing more of the views of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians concerning the origin of sin, this representation 


' Compare the Babylonish account, seventh line on the first tablet. 
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is so striking that every one must at once be reminded of 
the Bible narrative.’ 

The paradisaic tree of life is here also. We often see 
upon Assyrian monuments a sacred tree which evidently 
belongs to the pine species, probably a cypress, on each 
side priests with pine rods in their hands offer it homage. 
That this tree is the only figurative representation on the 
coffins found at the Erech of the Bible, the present Warka, 
removes all doubt as to whether the evergreen cypress 
can be the symbol of the everlasting imperishable life, the 
representation can have only one meaning here, this tree 
being the symbol of life and immortality. And as God 
placed eastward of the garden cherubims and a flaming 
sword which turned every way, this divine tree of the 
Assyrians is also sometimes protected by winged cherubs ; 
and the grove of Anu, which is certainly akin to it, is 
guarded by a sword directed towards the four points of 
heaven. 

Concerning the building of a tower at Babel, we have 
some accounts from Alexander Polyhistor (in the time of 
Sulla), and from Abydenus (later than Polyhistor), accord- 
ing to whom the Babylonians related that when there was 
but one language on the earth men built a huge tower, 
and that the gods demolished it by giving to each a 
language of his own, and people generally have lent 
themselves to the belief that this story of the building of 
a tower at Babel refers to the tower Birs Nimrud, the 
enormous ruins of which are found a mile and a quarter 
south from Hilla on the west side of the Euphrates, but 
how far these accounts come from true Babylonian sources 
is questionable, for the fragments we have which could 
relate to such an event are too deficient, and the decipher- 
ing in important points too imperfect to admit of con- 
clusions being safely built upon them; we however learn 
with certainty from one of Nebuchadnezzar’s inscriptions, 
that there was close by Babylon an old sacred building, 
doubtless identical with this Birs Nimrud, but which stood 
unfinished until Nebuchadnezzar placed a top upon it 


' Baudissin, Studien zur Semitischen Beligion Geschichte, i. p. 260, f., thinks, 
it is true, that this picture might mean many other things, but this possibility 
seems to me highly improbable. 
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84 feet in height. It is not improbable that through the 
continually progressing acquaintance with the literature of 
these nations this and other points now dark may become 
clear. 

It is otherwise with the story of the flood, which we 
find among the Babylonians, and at least in its principal 
features have comparatively complete. It is well known 
that this “great flood” as it is called, has from of old 
been the subject most handled by Apologists, it appeared 
that here one could most successfully meet the “ All- 
decomposing criticism,” and they referred to the diluvial 
period of the geologist. It is not my work to throw 
light on this question; I would only note that this view 
has fewer defenders now than formerly, one cannot 
hide from himself the fact that this period, to which the 
surface of the earth owes its present form, is essentially 
different from that deluge described in Genesis vi. 9, 
which, according to the accounts before us produced so 
little transformation on the face of the earth, that the 
dove sent out by Noah brought back a freshly plucked 
olive leaf, which clearly supposes the continued existence 
of the vegetable world; besides, we must admit that this 
diluvial period was before all human recollection. When 
this road was found to be impracticable the historical proof 
came more to the foreground, that is to say, they tried 
to compare the Bible narrative with like events in the 
accounts of the great flood preserved in other nations, and 
from the similarity to draw the conclusion that an event 
so variously attested by the most different races, and evi- 
dently independent of each other, removed all doubt as to 
its truth. They referred especially to two flood legends, 
the Grecian and the Indian. The former is twofold, and 
is first found in the fifth century B.c., while Homer and 
Hesiod knew nothing of these narratives. The one which 
speaks of Ogyges is less brought forward, because Attika 
alone is the subject of the flood, rather have they thought 
of that in the time of Deucalion. Even Herodotus speaks 
of him, without, it is true, mentioning a flood, according to 
Pindar, who wrote in the beginning of the fifth century 
B.0., Deucalion, with his wife Pyrrha, descended from Par- 
nasnus, in order to found the first town and to produce 
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a “stone race ;” the flat black earth was still covered with 
water until by the art of Zeus it was made to disappear, 
there is no mention of the origin of the water, no mention 
of an ark in which Deucalion was saved, these features 
are first found in Apollodorus, who wrote about a hundred 
years before Christ: indeed a flood, in the proper Old 
Testament sense, as punishment for sin, appears first in 
Lucian, 300 years later, evidently after a Syrian tradition 
of a flood had got mixed with the Hellenic, Deucalion 
elsewhere called the father of the Hellenes, being here 
made a Scythian. So we see that the older these Hellene 
traditions are the less resemblance they have to the Bible 
narrative, and not till the time when intercourse with the 
Jews and Christians, or the dwellers in Mesopotamia, had 
become easy, do we find any striking resemblance between 
these narratives. But if very ancient reminiscences in 
reality lay at the foundation of these narratives, we would 
most easily discover the relationship in early times when 
the remembrance was purest and truest. The truth is, the 
recollection of a local overflooding in Greece formed the 
groundwork, and to this was gradually added the peculiar 
features of the Semitic narrative, which was always becom- 
ing better known. And so also with the flood traditions 
of the Arians and Iranians. The Indians have originally 
scarcely a trace of it, at least in the remains of their oldest 
literature, the,songs of the Rigveda there is none, the 
later gradually developed tradition which, in its present 
form, must have originated when the Indians left their old 
habitation Hindukuh and came along the Indus to the sea, 
this later tradition, especially in its simple form (in the 
Catapatha Brahmaua) is so different from the Bible nar- 
rative that its resemblances are scarcely worth notice.’ 
Nor in the old sacred writing of the Iranians, the oldest 
portion of the Avesta, do we find any reminiscences of a 
flood in gray antiquity, the first narrative of a flood ap- 
pears in the Bundchesch, a product of later times. Finally, 
there has been pointed out the remarkable agreement 
between the Bible narrative and the traditions of the wild 
tribes of Asia and America ; but with quite as little success: 
one can never lay aside the well-founded suspicion that 


1 Max Miiller in his Essays, i. p. 141. 
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these obvious agreements can be traced to the intercourse 
with Christians. 

There is only one parallel, one which exhibits the most 
remarkable similarity to the Bible narrative, and which 
evidently reaches back to the same occurrence, that is, the 
Babylonish account of the great flood. It is true there 
are many points at which it diverges from the Bible 
account. While the whole representation in Genesis 
vi.—ix. shows that it belongs to a people living inland and 
knowing nothing of navigation, every feature of the 
Babylonish account betrays that it can have sprung only 
from a people accustomed to navigation, and who lived 
near large navigable waters; the ship was proved on 
the water, and chinks appearing in it, Sisithrus or Xisu- 
thrus (we keep by Berosus name, that in the inscriptions 
not being perfectly deciphered), placed planks on it, and 
poured pitch over it in and out; there is mention also 
of seamen and of a pilot to whom the ship was confided. 
And then we find a series of other differences which 
come from the polytheism of the people. Samas, the 
sun god or Bel, to whom the former is subordin&te, causes 
the flood to break in, and other gods rise each to begin 
their part in the work of destruction, and the earth became 
a waste, then the gods who had no share in the work 
were afraid, they sat in their places with compressed lips 
and in lamentation over the coming evil and Istar, the 
Semitic Astarte, looking upon mankind drowned by the 
flood and weeping, said—“ I have brought forth my people 
and now like young fishes they fill the seas.” Hea, the god 
of fate, saved Xisuthrus apparently against the will of Bel, 
who said “Jet none escape alive, no man shall be saved from 
the deep ;” and when Xisuthrus, after having been saved, 
sacrificed to the gods, he prayed, remembering the words 
of Bel, “ may Bel not approach my altar, for thoughtlessly 
he brought the flood, and exposed my people to the deep.” 
From these words of Xisuthrus, who was then snatched 
away into the immortal land, we see that the deep re- 
ligious apprehension of this flood, the index of divine 
thought, has not in the same degree reached the Baby- 
lonians as it has those men of the Old Testament, en- 
lightened by the Spirit of God, the Babylonians did not 
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look upon the flood as a punishment as the Israelites did, 
there do seem to be some approaches to this view in the 
Babylonian text; but it is certain this deep religious 
comprehension was not consciously in the mind of 
the people, among whom these narratives originated. 
Apart from these differences, which are sufficiently ex- 
plained by the religious peculiarities of the people and 
the character of the country, other divergencies are 
found, for example, in the size of the ship—the dura- 
tion of the flood—the number of the persons saved 
—in the Bible there is only Noah and his family, here, 
we find Xisuthrus and his companions, men-servants 
and maid-servants. But granted all these differences, the 
similarity between the Babylonish account and that of the 
Bible, especially in the prophetic narrative’ is so evident, 
that the affinity must immediately strike us as remarkable. 
Xisuthrus receives quite the same commands as Noah 
concerning the building of the ark, and the taking in of the 
most various living creatures to escape the coming destruc- 
tion. We read, “all life was extirpated from the face of the 
earth and themighty flood mounted over the people toward 
heaven, the corpses floated like reeds.” Xisuthrus tells, “I 
opened my window, the light fell upon my countenance, 
I shuddered and sat me down, and wept, my tears flowed 
over my countenance ;” especially striking is the following 
remark :—“ On the seventh day of the flood’s decrease, I 
sent out a dove, and she flew hither and thither, but found 
no resting-place and returned. I sent out a swallow, she 
flew hither and thither, but she found no resting- 
place, and returned. I sent out a raven, he flew away, 
he flew away, and saw the water receding, eat, swam, 
wandered forth, and returned not.” Xisuthrus, also like 
Noah, built an altar after he had left his ark of safety 
and sacrificed to the gods, and as God promised that 
henceforth no flood should come on the earth, so here 
Hea approaches Bel and prays him never again to send a 
flood, but that in other ways, by ravening beasts, famine 


'To it belong the verses Ch. vii. 1-5 (7-9), 10, 12, 160, 17, 23a, 26, viii. 
8a, 6-12, 18b, 20-22, in which are found narrated the sending out of the birds 
and the offering of sacrifice; and as in the Babylonian account, the number 
seven plays an important part, cf. Dillmann Commentar zur Genesis, p. 189. 
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and pestilence, he might punish sinful man. From Berosus, 
we already knew the leading features of this Chaldean 
story, and as one saw that this striking similarity could 
not be accidental, it was thought that the Bible narrative 
must have had an influence in forming the other.’ This 
view has become untenable; we know now that the 
Chaldean account of a flood, which is only an episode in 
the so-called Isdubar legends, originated about 1700--2000, 
a time when there were no Israelites and no Israelitish 
literature. There remains only one possibility that this 
history of the flood existed, at least in its principal features, 
when the Hebrews dwelt with other Semitic races between 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

The account in Genesis viii. 4, points to the eastern 
lands as the scene of the flood. It was partial, not 
general; the ark rested on the mountains of East Armenia; 
the Ararat of the Bible is a country; while, according to 
the Chaldean account, the landing-point was somewhat 
farther south, on the mountains of Nisir, that is to say, 
on the Karduchis mountains. As to the historical char- 
acter of the “ deepened and purified form” of this story 
which lies before us in the Old Testament, we must, it is 
‘true, guard against over-estimating the significance of 
such harmony, and so one-sidedly employing it, as has 
been done in England; but this much I think we may affirm 
with confidence, from strict scientific standpoints, that an 
event which has been preserved for hundreds of years, yes, 
for thousands of years, in the reminiscences not only of 
the Hebrews, but of other Semitic nations quite unin- 
fluenced by them, is as well attested as we could expect 
any prehistoric event to be; and in my opinion there 
is no reason why such a flood should not have taken place.” 

But it is not only the recollections of events in the pre- 
historic age, such as the flood, which reach back to the 
time when the Hebrews lived in the land of the Euphrates; 
phenomena in the Israelites, which we have hitherto re- 
garded as peculiar to the Semitic mind, are traceable to 


? Compare Diestel, die Sintfluth, und die Fluthsagen des Alterthums, 2 Aufl, 
1871, p. 35. 

* Compare Duncker, i. p. 186; Dillman, Commetar zur Genesis, p. 147; 
otherwise Schrader, Jenaer Literaturzeitung, 1875, p. 217, f. 
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this period; above all, the so-called parallelism of the 
Hebrew poetry.’ It is well known that the Israelites had 
no rhyme in their poetry, nor did they know measure or 
numbers, but rather they had the parallelism of thoughts 
and sentences, which, it is true, admits of varied forms. 
A clear example of this we have in Psalm cxiv. :— 


‘« When Israel went out of Egypt, 
The house of Jacob from a people of strange language ; 
Judah was his sanctuary, 
And Israel his dominion. 
The sea saw it, and fled ; 
Jordan was driven back, 
The mountains skipped like rams, 
And the little hills like lambs.” 


Iu addition, they have the so-called strophic order. In 
the first Psalm, for example, the strophe, which marks 
the nature and fate of him who fears God, accords 
with the antistrophe, which seeks to illustrate the same 
thought, that in God alone is salvation, by the antithesis, 
the destruction of the scorner. This form of Hebrew 
poetry was long considered peculiar to the Semites, 
although doubts of this might have been excited by the 
fact that it was unknown to the Arabians, who have most 
perfectly preserved the other Semitic specialties, because 
they developed themselves undisturbed by foreign influences. 

We know now that it was not originally Semitic; the 
aborigines of Chaldea have this parallelism, as a whole 
pile of songs, on tablets well preserved in the British 
Museum, prove. As the writing came from them to the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, so also this form of poetry ; 
and even more than this do the Hebrews seem to have bor- 
rowed. In some parts of the Assyrian songs there are 
movements which almost word for word accord with the Old 
Testament Psalms. As Moses, after the passage through 
the Red Sea, sings, “ Who is like thee among the gods?” 
as the writer of Psalm Ixxxvi. says, “ Among the gods 
there is none like unto thee?” or in Ixxxix., “ For who in 
the heaven can be compared unto the Lord? who among 
the sons of the mighty can be likened unto the Lord?” 
so sings an Assyrian poet, in a different sense, it is true, 


' Compare Schrader, Protest. Juhrbiicher, 1875, p. 122, ff. 
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“ Among the gods, thy brethren, there is none like thee ;” 
another cries out to Adar, “O Lord, who can be com- 
pared to thee?” and a third, “In the heaven who is 
exalted ? Thee alone; Thou art exalted.” 

In the Psalms that distress that befalls the godly man 
is often compared to great waters overwhelming him, here 
we have the same figure, “ Lord let not thy servant sink 
in the waters of the roaring flood, hold thou his hand ;” 
here also we find the same idea of the kingdom of the 
dead, which so often meets us in the Old ‘Testament; it is 
as if we heard a singer of the Old Covenant, when the 
Assyrian says, “Lord, great are mine iniquities, mine 
iniquities are many. The Lord in the fury of his heart 
hath heaped shame upon me, the Lord in the severity of 
His heart overwhelmeth me.” If Rénan, when he pub- 
lished his history of the Semitic tongues had known these 
songs, he would certainly have used them as a proof of 
his assertion, that the rise of the Israelitish religion is to 
be accepted as evidence of the fitness of the Semitic race 
for Monotheism, and not as a special revelation of God. 
While, says he, and others after him, the Indogermanic 
race is distinguished by a special gift of understanding, 
the ability to investigate the connection of things, their 
origin and nature; a deeper soul and finer feeling is peculiar 
to the Semitic race, he is excitable, but wants persever- 
ance, he cannot, like the Indogermanic, penetrate through 
into a quiet objective know—he judges everything sub- 
jectively, that is as it influences him. These gifts have 
their advantages, but also their defects; the Semitic is 
said to have the special faculty of recognising the infinite, 
and separating it from the finite, of resigning himself to 
the influence of the infinite upon the Ego. This, it is 
true, explains the phenomenon, that the three Monotheist 
religions have arisen in Semitic nations. But, however 
justifiable it may be to bring forward these specialties and 
gifts of race, mere fitness and ability do not secure the 
development or theexpected fruit. Themost immoral forms 
of heathenish idolatry have had their home, to a great 
extent, among branches of this Semitic race, and we know 
that the Arabians up till the time of Mohammed stood in 
the lowest grade of religious knowledge. And do we not 
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see to-day, on the other hand, that the Indogermanic 
nations have become the most exalted possessors of 
Christian faith and Christian character. The harmony 
already spoken of between the literature of the Old 
Testament and the Assyrian-Babylonish, cannot be used 
as a proof that the Jewish religion somehow developed 
itself out of that form of Semitic heathenism; however 
striking at first sight the accordance may be, from many 
other utterances, we know that these nations never 
renounced polytheism; their gods were, and remained 
only personified forces of nature; like the gods of the 
most cultivated classical nations, they partook of human 
imperfection ; man had made them after his own image: 
they had not the least conception that God was a personal 
spiritual being, absolutely exalted over everything finite 
and imperfect. An act of God was needed to impart this 
knowledge, for only where the infinite God condescends 
to finite man, and reveals himself to him, can such an 
knowledge be attained, and God did not leave the Israel- 
ites without such revelations; the first book of Moses 
points to Abraham, the father of their race, the second to 
Moses himself; and what has been’ so preserved in the 
consciousness of the people, as to the origin of their 
religion, we have no right to doubt. Until latest times, it 
re-echoes in Israel, that, by God’s redemption, which freed 
Israel from Egypt, and by his subsequent preservation that 
its foundation was laid. God himself roused the people 
out of sleep, and made them willing to enter on His paths, 
and so a place was found where Moses, the greatest of 
the prophets, could with success, scatter the seeds of new 
religious knowledge.’ But the worth of those former 
times is also obvious, the residence of the Hebrews in the 
land between the Euphrates and Tigris was not without 
significance, as in Egypt, and in the wilderness, or after- 
wards by the waters of Babylon, the time was a time of 
blessing, here in part was developed their fitness to be 
chosen as the bearers of the true knowledge of Jehovah, 
for the highest purpose to be a kingdom of priests and a 
holy people. 


' Compare Dillman ‘‘ Uber die Entstehung der Israelitischen Religion,” Gies- 
sen, 1865. 





